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THE 

LIGHT OF NATURE 

PURSUED. 
VOL. IIL PART I. 

C H A P. I. 

Partition of the General Rule. 

NATURE has given to each fpecles 
of animals feme diftinguifhing power 
or quality for their prefervation and 
entertainment. The lion lives by his courage : 
the elephant by his flrength : the fwine by his 
fturdinefs. The fquirrel delights in his agility : 
the fwallow in the ftrength and fwifcnefs of his 
wing. The fpider feeks hjs maintenance froni 
his cunning : the bee froai her induftry. The 
nation of flies and little fifhes^ artlefs and de- 
fencelefs, cxpofed for a prey to all other crea- 
tures, fubfift by their prolificneiis, multiplying 
them in greater numbers than all other crea- 
^tures can deftroy. To man (he has given un- 
derftanding to fupply the want of flrength, 
robuftnefs, agUity and fagacity of inflinfV, 

A 2 where- 



4 Partition of the General Rule. Chap.i. 
wherein he falls fliort of his brother animals : 
and to make the qualities he finds in them fub- 
fervient to his own lifes. Therefore our under- 
ftanding is the faculty it behoves us nioft fcdu- 
oufly to cultivate, becaiife from that we may 
principally expedl to receive a fupply of our 
ufes and enjoyments. 

Yet we need not too much defpifc our fellow- 
creatures for the want of it : fpr we cannot 
enter into their ideas, nor know for certain whe- 
ther their lives clo not pafs as pleafurably as our 
own. We knbw our pains are doubled by re- 
fledliop, and perhaps it does not add much to 
our pleafures, which arc made thereby to fa- 
tiate the. fooner : if we have funds of enter- 
tainment unknown to them, we have likewife 
many fources of difquietude and anxiety in our 
cpnfcioufnefe and forefight, from which they 
arc exempt : nor have there been thofe wanting 
among us who have acknowledged they^ pafled 
happier days while children or fchoolboys, than 
they ever tafted among the fruits of reafon 
when ripened to full maturity. One thing we 
may reft aflured of, that nature being eftablifhed 
in perfeft wifdom, affigns to every creature the 
faculties and powers fuitable to its ftation ; fo 
that all alike perform their part in the public 
fervices of the univerfe. 

Neither would it dp us any good, nor ought 
it to give us any pleafure, if we could prove the 
condition of other animals ever fo wretched and 

defpi- 
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Chap* I . Par/it i0t of the General Rule* 5 

dcfpicable : for our happincfs is to be cftiroatcd 
by the quantity we poflefs, not by the propr- 
tJon it bears to that of other creatures. If thfcir 
fcondition any ways afFe£ls us, it fliould be by 
the goodnels of it ; which will naturally incline 
us to think the moft favourable of them poffi- 
ole. For as our heavenly Father difplays his 
goodaefs by giving the young ravens their food 
when they cry, fo we fhall bcft difplay our own 
by rejoicing that they have iheir food when they 
cry for it : for the profpeft of good a:id enjoy- 
ment ariywhere is a feaft to the rightly -turned 
mind. Therefore inftcad of delighting to 
draw comparifons between ourfelves and the 
irrational tribes, or ftudying to exaggerate out- 
own nobility and pre-eminence of privileges 
above them, we fhould better imitate the moft 
perfc<^ of all beings by entertaining a good will 
and favourable inclination towards them \ which 
would keep our ears open to whatever can be 
fuggeftcd for their advantage, and make us even 
wi(b they might inherit a portion in futurity, if 
any folid argument can be brought in flipport of 
it. 

Ncverthelefs as watet- fupplies breath to fifties, 
and hay nouriflies the cattle, yet are unfit foj- 
the refpiration and fuftenance of man ; where* 
fore we choofe the frcfh air and wholfomc food % 
Hot becaufe a nobler kind of fupport, but be- 
caufe better fuited to our conftitution ; fo let us 

ul ourfelves of our rational faculty, not for 
A % . the 
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6 Partition of the General Rule. Chap- T- 

the piide of its fuperior excellence, but for its 
being more particularly adapted to our ufes. 
For fenfe and appetite may prove infallible 
guides to the ipecies put under their diredion, 
yet would perpetually lead us aftray ; and naifti- 
ncf$^ however giving a real enjoyment to the 
fwine, perhaps greater than we find in our per- 
fumes, or even in the contemplation of our 
fciences, would fill us with diforder and loath- 
ing. So that without thinking any thing con- 
temptible in itfelf wherever nature has placed it, 
we may defpife beftial appetites as ignoble and 
Unworthy of us, becaufe we have another fa- 
cuhy we may employ to higher ufes and nobler 
advantages than we can receive from them. 
Thus it becomes our glory to improve our un- 
dcrftanding, to raife it above the mire of appe- 
tite and pafEon, and approach as near as our 
capacities will permit to that opennefs and 
largenefs of mind we believe belonging to fupe- 
riour orders of Being. 

z. But as man differs from beaft in the faculty 
of underftanding, fo does one man differ from 
another in the degrees of this feculty. Yet he 
tliat pofleifes a large fhare need not think him- 
felf more highly favoured by Heaven nor de- 
fpife his weaker brother upon that accouht ; for 
his tftkntsare given him for tl>e publick fervicc^ 
fo that others have an intereft in them equally ^ 
with himfelf : nor can we doubt that provi« ^ 
deuce difpenfes to every one the qualifications 
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Cjiap- X . Partitm qftbr General Ruk. ^ 

proper for perfarming the part he has ta a^, 
and which rightly employed may be produ6ljvc 
of happlnefs, the only thing that makes all 
other poffeffions valuable. Therefore let every 
ODCy according as provided by nature or educa- 
tion with the means of cultivating his undtf*^ 
Aanding, improve it to the greateft height he 
can attain^ as the talk peculiarly affigned him> 
deeming it ignoble and unbecoming to ftand at 
a lower pitdi : yet without thinking taeanly of 
others who are called to otha duties. For true 
honour refults^ not from the talents we pofleis 
nfir the part aik>tted us» but from the maiuier 
of our employing them and ihe juftncis of our 
action. 

I But the improvement of underftanding goes 
on by flow degrees, and the firft advances to- 
wards it are made by laying in a ftock of mate- 
rials, wbofc ufes we are to find out after wc 
have fecured the poflcflion of them. Hence 
comes the defire of knowledge which the inqui- 
fitive mind thirds after, even in matters of curio- 
fity and fpeculation ; as not knowing what real 
benefit may be afterwards ftricken out of them* 
Beiides t!ic work of Iciencc being large, requires 
^4»any labourers to take in hand the feveral 
rts of it ; fo that a man has a chance of being 
uleful by making difcoveries whereof he can find 
no ufe, becaufe the materials be furniflies may 
be turned to good advantage by fumebody elCe- 
Neverthelcfs ufc being the proper end of know- 
A 4 Icdgsi 
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8 Partithnof the General Rule. Chap.l" 

kdgc, it behoves us to turn our enquiries into the 
way that may lead to fome thing profitable : 
leaving nothing to other hands that we are capa- 
ble of executing ourfelves. I 

Upon this principle I have endeavoured to 
condudt myfelf in the two former volumes : 
wherein, howmuchfoever dealing in matters of 
curiofuy and novelty, I have all along had real 
benefit in view; and have paffed over feveral 
curious fubjefts occurring upon the way, becaufe 
•they fcemed unavailing to the main purpofc* It 
having been my intention to draw up fuch a 
fcheme of nature and the fundamentals of nata^ 
ral religion, founded upon the bafis of cxpcri- 
ence and obfervations refulting therefrom as 
might appear compa<3: and confiftent throughout 
to the ftudious and difpaflionate ; yet I do not 
prcfent it as convenient for common ufe, nor 
deny that it may corftain fome parts difguflful, 
or even dangerous to common apprehenfions i 
therefore fince I cannot content myfelf with 
doing a little fervice while there feems a poffibi- 
licy of doing more ^ I fliall now apply my at- 
tention to general convenience, and endeavour 
to produce fomething wherein the plain man 
may find his account : yet ftriv^ing if poflible fo to 
conned my following labours with the foregoing 
that the ftudious and clear- fighted fliall not take. 
exceptions againft rhem. (■ 

3. We have feen that fenfe and appetite are 
the firft fpiings of action, impelling to objedls 

that 
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Chap. I k Partition of the General Ruk. 9 

thut have been found grateful and driving from 
the contrary. In procefs of time as experience 
grows to maturity, it produces the paflions, 
afFedions and habitual defires; which have 
fomething pleafing or difagreeable to fenfe for 
their objedl, and urge to the means apprehended 
requifite for procuring or efcaping it. Thefe 
incentives are given to all animals to fpur on 
their aftivity and find it continual employment : 
whence it appears that prefent pleafure and gra- 
tification are the natural motives to a6lion. But 
befides thefe, man poflefles the faculty of un- 
derftanding, which prefents a large fcene of ob- 
jcfts to his view : fo that while appetite and fenfe 
are bufied in their prefent purfuits, he can con- 
template the remote confequences of meafurfcs 
and make an eflimate of their whole amount. 

Hence arifes a new objeft of purfuit, which 
is Good, commonly diftinguifhed from pleafure, 
yet differing rather in quantity than kind : for 
good, as Mr. Locke obferves, is that which pro* 
duces pleafure, and this pleafure muft come to 
be prefent fome time or other, or it will not de- 
ferve the name. Thus pleafure and gratifica- 
tion flill remain the motive even of ratio;ial un- 
dertakings ; but the greater diftant enjoyment in 
preference to the lefs near at hand. Neverthe- 
jefs man partakes fo much of the beaft as that 
his aftive powers lie conftantly under the guid- 
ance of appetite and defire : wherefore it avails 
nothing for reafon to difccrn what is good, un- 

lefs 
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I o Partitkn qftbe dneral RuU. Cbup. f 

lefs {he can ratle fuch a defire as (ball find graci* 
fication in the approach lawards it, ar vexation 
in (hcapprchenfion of miiTingit 

Now reafon has in fooic meafurc a power t 
raife inch defires: for by often figuring the 
diilant good as prefent to imagination, fhc niay^ 
at length bring defircto faften upon certain rule^ 
and meafures of condudt leading towards it| and 
thereby generate a new fet of fenfes, afually 
ftiled the moral : which when fully acquired, 
operate in the fame manner with the natural i 
by impulfeto prcfcnt gratification of them, with- 
out regard to further good effe6b that firft gave 
diem their vigour. But men fall into millakes 
concerning their moral lenfes» by entertaining 
too high an opinion of their underilanding : for 
ihcy fuppofe it able upon every occa0on to pe*<^ 
ncirate the bottom of their meaJurcs, and diP™ 
corn the grouiids whereon they were under- 
taken; fo finding no indoccmcnt beyond the 
recommendation of the moral fenie, they ima* 
l^itje this a notice given immediately by nature^ 
like thole of colourSg founds and taftcfi con- 
veyed by the bcjdily fcnfcs. But our under* 
ircc ever 
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iCfisfpif ; Pgfiithn efihi GaeralRuIe. 1 1 

chanDtJsof inftniQion, example and ctiftom : l>m 
whoever firft introduced ihctn into the world, 
learned their value by having experienced the 
uecefliry and expedience of them. Moft of our 
moral {cnk$ relate to our mtercoarfe among one 
another : for as we live in fociety, wc cannot 
attain our own interefts without gaining the 
affiftaiice and good will of others, which can 
only be done by returns of mutual good offices 
to them. 

Thus we fee the fiDundation of focial virtues 
lies in our ovni good : and while we confined 
our contemplation to this fublunary fcene of lifc» 
we could not find they had this foundation to 
fupportthem in fome cafes that might happen, 
which therefore remained as exceptions to their 
obligation. But the fequel of our cnquiriet 
having difcovered to us our individuality and 
unpcrifhablc nature, it appeared that wc had 
an intereft in futurity, and became expcdieni 
to examine whether that intcrcft might not 
ftand affcded by the praftife of the focial vir- 
tues I fo that they might ft ill have their pro- 
per foandanon to fiippon them, even in cafci 
irhoe they tend to aor damage in this pre&nl 

f^hoio^ our eyes ifcand upon cxteroal 

M led OS to the autlior erf m 

to 1>e Om^ Omnipocemf 

From whence it followed 
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1 2 Partition of the General Ruk, Gbapr. r 

mo ft be formed upon one all- com prcben five 
plan : the feveral parts being mutually adjafted, 
(o as to compofc altogether one entire Whole j 
and the laws provided for each particular diftrifl:^ 
having a rcfpeft to the general utility. 

Wc confidered likewife that all caiifes muft 
derive their powers and manners of operation 
originally from the firft ; whofe omnifcience 
would not permit him to be ignorant of the 
particular eflFe<51:s they ihould produce, nor to 
put them in motion without a defign of produc- 
ing the very effcfts to refult therefrom. Thus 
all events fall out according to the caufes ap* 
pointed by God ; and that provifion of caufes he 
makes for bringing them to pafs, we call Provi- 
dence, which extends throughout all the regions 
of his boundlefs empire. So that no creature in 
all nature receives a pleafure unlefs by the divine 
difpenfation, nor falls under a pain unlefs by the 
divine permiffion. 

Then upon contemplation of the divine equity, 
we could find no ground to imagine the ftreana 
of bounty fliould flow unequally : but that 
however it might appear confined to particular 
quarters at times, yet upon the whole it would 
be diftributed in like proportion among all the 
creatures. Thus the good of every creature, 
being the fliare belonging to it of ihe whole 
good in the creation, cannot be promoted other- 
wife than by encreafing the common ftock. ^So 
that iho' private intereft be the ultimate end of 
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Hon ; yet it is fo covered by the general in- 
xeft, that whoever takes his aim attlic latter, 
cannot fail of hitting the former : and whoever 
aims afide the one, though he may fancy him- 
fclf gaining a httle prefent advantage, will fin4 
in the long run he has mified the other, 

4* Thus we have gotten a fundamental rub 
of rcafon to be the groundwork of all our 
fchemes and deliberations, namely, the encreafe 
■ r of happincfs in x^ture j but it is neither neceP^ 
Hbry nor leafible that this rule fliould a<5luate us 
in all our motions : for though the wifeman will 
aft always conformably to rule, he need not aft 
always by rule, becaufe when his appetites hap- 
pen to take ihe right turn of themlelves, there 
is no occaiion for applying any rule to direft 
them. We have natural appetites given to in- 
ftigate us in purfuing the means of our fecurity, 
prefei vation and enjoyment - we have derivated 
defires, either imbibed from other perfons, or 
acquired by our own induftry and managemcnti 
which conduift us to things ufeful, convenient 
and entertaining- While thefc lead to nothing 
inconfiftent with our fundamental rule, reafon 
has no more to do than ftand ready to take alarm 
in cafe they Ihould deviate into a dangerous 
! courfe : nay, flie may aflift in contriving how to 
compafs any prefent dcfire, fo it be innocent. 
For prefent pleafure and gratification is out 
good, when tending to nothing hurtful in the 
confequences • good itfelf being no more than 

the 
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;3^iiiJe the horizon into di(lin6t 
- to lay afide the figure, our 
..x> general for common ufe; 
. V amine what parti colar rules 
> tbencei which may ferve to 
M Ittferal parts of our condu6l. 
;vrhaps be thought at firft fight, 
;^ n^v^iKcn^cnt of general good implies 
^. Jwg whereof ^^ univerfe in general may 
^y^ a Ixnrft: but we are too inconfiderable 
icvcr to have a profpeft of doing fuch 
nfivc fcrvicc. Yet the whole being made 
inilividuati, the general good is promoted 
. lUicver good can be done among them : fo 
It cHtr rule directs us to regard the interefls of 
v-crcatures ftanding within our rcach^ 
addition to happrnefi 
common ftock, 
Then 
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Then it is obvioas that each of us is one of 
the individuak compofing the whole, fo that the 
good we procure for ourielves is a like encreafe 
of the common (lock with that we can procure 
for another* Whence it becomes a part of our 
duty to be regardful of our own interefts, to im* 
prove our faculties 9s well of body as mind in 
fuch manner as may render them moUt fervice- 
able to ourfelves» to provide the means contribu- 
ting to our own enjoyment, and in our inter-' 
courfe among others to take c^re they do not 
encroach upon our happinefs. 

For if I pleafe myfelf by doing fomething that 
tends to the greater detriment of another, or if I 
let him pleafe himfejf in fomething that tends 
to my greater detriment ; the common ftock 
will fuffer diminution in both cafes. Thus our 
fundamental rule parts into two principal 
branches, Pradcnce and Benevolence : the one 
attentive to our own intercfts, the other to thofe 
of our fellow- creatures : and both together call 
upon us conftantly to prefer either intereft, 
whichever fhall appear the more valuable j 
which two branches are commonly called our 
duty to ourfelves^ and to our neighbour. 

6. If we refle6l upon the grounds whereon 
we have eftabli(bed our Hindamental rale, an4 
Ac fteps whereby we arrived at what knov^- 
kdge we have of the invifible world and mutual 
connection of intereils, we may recoUedl they 
lay folcly^ fn the character 6f thgt Power who 

i% 



1 6 Partition of the General Rule. Cfaap. i 

is the Author of all nature viiible and invifible. 
Should we call alide the thoughts of him, our 
profped would lie dark, uncertain and comfort^ 
Icfs before us. We might know our own im- 
mortality, but fhould not kno«^ how that im- 
mortality would pafs \ whether in wifdom or 
fplly, in plenty or diftrefe, in pleafure or pain> 
among friends or enemies '• nor * could we tell 
what acquifitions to make here that might be 
depended upon to ftand us in Aead hereafter. 
And we ihould have no indpcement from our 
own interefl, that natural and original fpring 
of aflion, tQ confult the public benefit ; any 
further than wp might expeft fome advantage 
from it in this prefent life : or were we to har* 
hour falfe thoughts of him, we might imagine 
him revengeful, fevere, impoflible to be 
pleafed, the objedt of dread and terror: or 
elfe capricious, partial, delighting to fee u^. 
worry and torment one another. 

Therefore that part of prudence which re-r 
lates \o the folace of our own minds and the 
pleafing hope of an intereft that cannot be hurt, 
by finifter accidents here below, and the in-, 
tereft of our fellow- creatures, fo far as it may 
ftand afFefled by our unreferved goodwill to- 
wards them, make it incumbent upon us to 
cultivate juft fentiments. of the fupreme Being^. 
and praflife all methods in our power of 
ftrengthening and redifying them. Whence 
fprings a third branch of the fundamental rul9, 

which 
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"which is Piety, or our duty to GocL For id 

ftriflocfs of (peaking we owe no duty to God 
directly i not that he has no claim to our fcr- 
vices, but becaufe there is no real fcrvice that 
^Bt¥e can do him« and he will not require of ui 
" impoflibilities. For when we h^ve done all, wt 
are ftill unprofitable fervants : our good works 
^ nothing to his flrengih, or riches, or hap- 
pincfs : if wc fing pfalms wiih ever fo much 
devotion and melody, we afford hitn no enter- 
tainment ; and if we blafpheme from morning 
to night, wc cannot give him a moment's 
rexatiofi. 

But it is faid, God made all things for his 
glocy, and that is the aim we ought conftantly 
to purfije in our feveral ftations* This may 
be the proper aim to dired: us in our proceed* 
ings, who cannot always fee the remoteft of 
his purpofes : but can we fuppofe this <he 
^ultimate end that fct his omnipotence in mo- 
^pmi Aiall we take our conceptions of him 
' from our own taftes and infirmities ? or ima- 
gine that as an earthly poet labours to com- 
plcat his work that he may review the per- 
formance with confcious complacence, and 
^nakc his way to univerfal fame : fo God, 
^ped with an uncomfortable folitude, fpread 
' forth his worlds in admirable wifdom and infi- 
nite variety, that he might amufe himfelf with 
beholding his handy work, and created innu^ 
ibte ho(h of intelligent Beings, to make 
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his hours chearfal with their hallelujahs ? Is it- 
not a more probable conftru6lion of the ex-* 
preffion, to anderftand thereby that he madfe 
all things in gctodnefs, which is the attribute 
for which. we have moft reafon to glorify him ? 
and that he expcfts we (hould be continually 
attentive to his glory, becaufe thfe is moft 
etfiinently conducive to our happinefs ? there- 
fore the moft efFeftual way of glorifying hinii 
is; by improving the condition of our bwrt 
minds, ' and acquiring a ftcady attachment ta 
the gooji of our fellow-creatures. For to thehl 
we may do fervice : and what is done tinto oric 
of the Icift of thefe our brethren, is done unto 
him. Ahd if he does enjoin as other particu- 
br ferWcts to'cxercife our obedience, it li 
bccaufie he knows tb^t ' obedience moft benc-^ 
ficial t© our felvcs. -Thus in all lights it ap-i 
pears, that our du^y to God grows out of our 
doty to ourfelves and to our neighboilr, 

7. Many perhaps may think it'a degradation 
of our duty to God, to make it a fecortdary ob- 
ligation : whereas the moft judicidu* and dif-* 
<:erning perfons have always efteemed it the firft 
end principal dwty, to take place' before the 
other two.: But fa »c may well be riotwith- 
ftanding all wie have been faying ; for many 
things in common life,* having only a deriva- 
tive value, yet are prized above their originais* 
What is money wopth^ unlefs for the necrifit- 
ries :and convenienctes to be 4iad thetievrilti^'? 
"-: " \ .i>^ r^ . -yet 
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yet if the houfc were on fire, who wooW not 
run to fnatch up hfs cafh> and leave his beds, 
his fdrnitdre, the viftuals in his larder, to perifh 
in the flames? for his pockets Will hold money 
to purchafe hiore goods than he could poflibly 
carry away upon his back. What is an eftatd 
good for unlcifs the produce it will yield ? 
therefore land is vsllued according to its ferti-- 
lity/ Yet who Woukl not rather have hi* 
growing trop deftroy^d than his eftate takeri 
froin hkn ? slnd for this obvious reafon, be- 
taofe by lofing his kud he lofes all the foc-^ 
'eeedtng^ crops he nlight expe£V to t^ap from ir; 
So wbeik the intereftti of religion happen to 
imerfete with public or private interetl, they 
^ugfac DevertfaeleTs GH be purfufcd t becaufe 
more-cbiichief would enfue from a brdach made 
upon tbeiA thanf any prefeht advantage coulcf 
eompenfate; , 

But then ekre muft be* taken that the religtoni 
iehereto fuch (acrifice is made, be pure and ge« 
huine : v^hich it ca^niidf be unlefs it tend for 
much to the benefit of the creature^ as to make 
it Worth their while to offer the facrifice. For 
religion was given for odr good, not for that 
of the giver 1 wherefore the fruits it yields -arc? 
the proper crho-ion to diftinguifh between truct 
religion and herefy. We cannot mdeed alwaycp 
know thofe fruhs, for they are fomecimetf 
brought forth by fecret ways we think not of ;• 
Aeseforc yfc are not to reject every thing whereof 
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we do not dire<£lly difcerii the benefit ^ bt 
whatever opinion or practife tends vifibly to the^ 
diforder of our own mind, or to leflen our idea 
of the divine goodncfs, or to make us remifs 
in our duiies to one another, we may fafcly 
pronounce heretical J 

li we encourage gloomy and fufpicious no- 
tions of God, filling us with doubts or defpon- 
dencics, and making him our dread and terror_ 
rather than our proteftion and confidence 
this is not for his glory, which fhines brighter 
in the opinion of his fatherly care and benefit' 
cencc* If we conceive him partial, confining 
his favours within fome narrow pale : neither is 
this for his glory, which is the greater by how 
much the more extcnfive. If we be prone to 
ccnfure or dctcft all who differ from us, either 
in opinion or way of life ; we do not pay obe- 
dience to him who expects from us, tlmt wc 
Ibould even love our enemies. If we make 
our virtue auftere, painful and uninviting ; wc 
do not let our light io (hine before men as that 
they may fee our good works, and glorify our 
Father which is in heaven. If wc place our 
dependance upon the externals of religion, 
thinking them acceptable to him for their own_. 
fake: we degrade liim in our imagination^ ^^S 
iuppofing him to want fomething from us for^ 
his own ufe> and forgetting that his fervice is 
what fervice we can do to one of the Icafl among 
our brethren. If we continually hunt after 

fermons 
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fbrmons ancj prayers, in ncglcft of the duties of 
our ftation : we prefer that which is only a 
nominal fervicc to what he will efleem a real 
one. If MFe beftow all our goods to feed the 
poor, and make them the fole objef): of our 
thoughts : we forget thpre are duties owing to 
the rich^ to our friends and to the community ; 
and that obedience does not confift in perform- 
ing one fingle branch of duty that happens to 
touch us ftrongly, but in applying induftrioufly • 
to every good office wherein we may be fer« 
viceable, , 

8. Since then our own real benefit and that 
of our fellow- creatures is to be the grand 'ob- 
jeft of our endeavours, and our obedience is 
bcft manifefted by applying them thereto ; we 
ought to labour to make that benefit as extenfive 
as poflible, preferring always the greater good 
before the Icfs. Whence our principal attention 
fhould feem due to the improvement of oar 
condition in 'another life, as being the more du- 
rable and valuable; and to the fervices of 
purely fpiritual fubftances, as being more nume* 
reus than the embodied falling tinder our notice. 
For it has been (hewn in the laft volume, that 
neither of thefe 0b}e£ls lie beyond our reach ; 
our prefent ftate being preparatory to the next, 
and our little tranfa(^ions anfwering fome ufes 
of invifible Beings. But though they do not lie 
beyond our reach, they lie in the d^rk where we 
cannot poffibly grope th^m, out : for we know^ 

B 3 not 
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Dot how ^ny thing we can do will affeft other 
iyftems, fo might as well 4o thern.a (iifplegfure 
as a fprvjce by our pfficioufnefs \ therefore we 
have no dufy to them, not that we owe thein 
no kinfjnefs, but l]|eqiufe we ]cnow nqc by whar 
pethods we c^n do th^m any. 

And with regard to our future ftate, we can 
gather nothing iropi experience and obfervation 
to direct us what provifion to inake for it. Our 
prcfent appetites and defircs wou|d be tfoublc- 
fcmc, and our fpience ufelefs, in ^ country 
^here all things are totally diflimilar from th^t 
we inhabit now : put virtues being acquired 
^ffedions, our moral wifdopi and fentiments of 
piety bfing habitual trains of thinking, . con- 
jieft with the anipial machine, l>ecaufe we find 
theni ftroiiger or weaker according as that (land? 
difpofed, nor can expcft to carry them with u? 
\yhen feparated from i^at : fo that we piay. pro- 
bably be born into the ne^ world as much a 
blank paper as ever we rame into this. We 
may have already within us o\ir fpiritual body 
^vheieln vve are to rife again: and this may 
receive alteration from our w^ys of living and 
zQ\v.g and thinking ; for that it fhftuld do fo, 
agrees with the courfe of uature in other cafes 
open, to our obfervation. We know that our 
pre-exiilfnt ft^t^ of the wpmb vi^as preparatory 
to our prefent,. by forming and faihioning thofe 
^nftrutnents of adion we have now to employ. 
4 Itarned German pbyfiti^n, on? Stahl, a$ we 

are 
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are told by Dodor Hardey, has ondcrtaken to 
prove that all our automatic or mechanical mo- 
tioDS, fuch as the puliation of the hean and fe- 
cretions of the glands, are confequences of «ccr- 
tain voluntary motions performed by the foetus : 
fo that we lay the foundation of our ftrength or 
weaknefs, alertnefs or ftupidity, by our own 
condudl while yet unborn. 

But without laying ftrefs upon the opinion of 
a perfon of uncertain credit, nobody can deny 
that our condition io this world (lands ve / 
much affedted by what pafled with os in the 
little material world whereof we were the iblt 
inhabitant. For firom thence we derive our 
health and vigour of body, the fupplenefs of our 
joints, the perfed^nefs of our limbs, the tablet of 
our memory, our natural talents and capacities, 
enabling us to difcern, to diftinguifh, compare, 
allude^ and pra6life all other exerciles conducing 
to our benefit and entertainment. And though 
we brought from thence neither knowledge nor 
habit, nor expertnefs, nor accompliHiment of 
any kind, but came away a blank pa])cr : yet 
our paper is very differently made and varioufly 
difpofed to receive ufcful churaders upon it, 
according to the workmanJQiip it underwent in 
the paper-mill. Neverthelefs, no anatomy can 
lay open our fpiritual body to our virw, or 
ihow in what proportion and lineaments its 
pcrfcidlion confifts, with what nerves and fibres 
of the aninaal frame it connefts, or in what-par- 

B 4 ticular 
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ticular manner their aflion afFe(5ls it : fo as that 
we might know the regimen of diet, the coarfes 
of excrcife, the topics of meditation, the affec- 
tions, defiles, habits, ftores of i<nnwledge, and 
cafts of imagination, proper to flilhion the little 
limbs and organs, and render them fit inftru-^ 
ments for conveying the notices we fhall want 
to receive, or performing the works we {hall 
have to execute* 

9. Thus have we a preparation oftheutmoft 
importance to make, without any knowledge 
how to proceed in the making it» Therefore un^ 
dcr this uncertainty let us look up to Heaven for m 
diredion : for thither we are privileged to refort " 
when all fublunary means of Information fail us. 
it is currently believed that direftions have been 
delivered by fpecial meflengers feot from thence 
and duly authorifed, nor fhall I pretend to quef- 
tion their authority : but my province being 
human reafon, I am not intitled to pafs the 
bounds I have prefcribed myfclK Let us then 
fearch about in order to find a mark of diredlioq 
fomewherc within our own territory. Now our 
reafon has led us to the knowledge of one Govei^- 
nour, by whole power and wifdom all things are 
regulated as well in heaven as upon earth: and 
ponlcquently that the univerfe was formed upon 
one all-comprehenfive plan, that the regions 
it contains are parts of one entire whole, and 
the laws provided for them fcverally are but 
branches of onp general polity : fo that whatever 
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tends to keep op good order in any paiti tends 
to ihe preiervation of order throughout the 
whole. Whence the fame rcalon may convince 
us that by tiilfilling our duty as members of the 
diftriifk whereiii wc are placed, we (hall effec- 
tually perform our part as citizens of the world. 

For as in every well-policicd kingdom, the 
inhabitant who confuUs the good o( his own 
part(h| the profeflbr, the trader, the fliopkceper, 
the artificer, who performs the fundtions of his 
feveral calling, contributes a (hare towards the 
good of the kingdom ; and as the fchoolboy, 
who conforms to his nia(ler*s rules, provides 
himfelf with qualities conducive to his better 
living when he comes out into the world : fo if 
we Aeadily purfue the intereds of our fellow- 
creatures with whom we have a villble inter- 
courfe, and our own temporal inrerefls (o far as 
are confident with the former ; we fhall infal- 
libly, tho* unwittingly, perform all the fcrviccs 
e are capable of to our elder brethren of the 
purely fpiritual kind, and fall into the meafures 
moft beneliGial to our fpiritual body, as ren- 
dering it moft capable of activity and enjoy- 
jnenta 

^KjQ* Thus the temporal interefts of mankind 
^^^■tr to be the magnetic needle conilantly 
^Elnting to our polar ftar» and by this we ought 
^%> fteer our courfe in the voyage of life : for this 
will not only render our voyage agreeable, but 
ill prove our fafeft conduflor to the country 

whereto 
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whereto we are bound. There may be doc- 
trines whofe ufe is not obvioufly apparent, 9nd 
will lay qurfelves, and even the community, 
under •fome temporary inconVenieneies ; but 
whatever neceflkrily introduces diforder and 
difquiec into our own minds, or tends to the 
detriment of mankind in general^ we may boldly 
condemn as fpurious. 

If any very righteous perfon {hall charge me 
with making religion fubfervient only to tern* 
poral interefti the charge is unjuft : for I have 
endeavoured all along to ihow that it promotes 
other interefts befide, far more extcnfive than 
perhaps he . is aware of ; but it promotes this 
Ukewife at the fame^ time. If he thinks it an 
undervaluing of religion, to fuppofe it enjoining 
nothing that has not a reference to this world : 
let him coniider whether he efteems it for the 
honour of religion, that any precept (hould be 
found in it, vyhich being generally praftifed, 
would not make the condition of human life 
better ; or any fcntiment of genuine piety, 
which duly inculcated, would not add to our 
tranquility and folace of mind. For when I 
t^lk of temporal iniereft, I do not confioe my 
thoughts , to thofc extjcrn^tl advantages ufually 
engroffing the name. If therefore what is ge- 
©uine, naturally produces thefe efFe^s, what 
hfts.a contrary tendency, howe\icr fpecious it 
inay appear, can carry the form only without 
the iubftance of religion. 

Therefore 
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Therefore we ouy now^ as has been done 
before by a better authority^ compare the jking- 
fioin of heaven, as ere<fled in the hearts of ii>en> 
to a grain, of muftard ; which» though among 
the fmaUeft of feeds, grows up into a plant io 
whofe branches the birds of the air may har- 
bour. For though ics immediate operation ex- 
tend no further than to make us iatisfied with 
the univerfe we live in, to raife us out of our- 
ielves and infpire us with an honeft zeal for the 
good of mankind ; yet this little principle 
wherever taking ftrong root,- cafts an influence 
ypon all our a<^ions and fentiments, malcing life 
piore chearful and alleviating the burthens of it ; 
jand if univerfally prevailing; would banifh wars, 
injuries, greedinefs, and inddence, and reflore j| 
paradife upon earth. But the misfortune ia, 
that the ordinary narrownefs of our views nukes 
the objedt c^ this. principle difficult to be.com«- 
prehended ; for you can no fooner mention pri<* 
vate interefl:, than you are thought to fpeak of 
ibme advancement in fortune, credit or ftation ^ 
nor of public, than you convjey the idea of com^ 
inerce, riches or ftrengthof the nauon. Whereas 
true interefl is the fame with happinefs, which 
does ^ not derive from any fingle fourcae, but 
Oiuft be fupplied by a multitude of little rills: 
prhich we comprize^ with Mr Pope, under 
three general articles, health, peace and com-» 
petence. 
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I i . I ihall begin with Competence^ as being 
that which ftarts up fiift in the imagination of 
moA people when turning their thoughts upon ^ 
intereft. But as I make fo few general articles, fl 
I muft extend them beyond their ordinary (igni- 
fication, that they may have room to contain 
all the particulars wanted to be ranged under 
them : therefore I do not reilrain competence 
to a fufficicncy of fortune^ but comprehend on. 
der it all the externals contributing to the pre* 
fervation and enjoyment of life. For whatfl 
avails it for a man to have his pockets full of^ 
gold, if he be placed in fome defolate fpot where ^ 
no convenicncies are to be had either for love or ^ 
money ? What comfort can he find in perpetual 
folitude, though with all the materials of plea* 
fure ftored plentifully about him ? or what en- 
joyment can he have of his riches or his neigh- 
bours, while continually liable to the controul 
of fome imperious maftcr ? So that bcfides i 
moneVi there are opportunities of laying it pro*fl 
perly out : bcfidcs meats and drinks, houfe ' 
room and furniture, there are focicty and liberty 
among the ingredients requifue for making up a 
competence. 

And for the community, though riches^ 
ftrength and law, be the main pillars of fecurity 
and liberty^ neverthclels the arts, fciences, man- 
ners, manufaiaures, commodities and materials 
of innocent amufemcnt, go to complcat thg 
competence of a nation. Therefore let every 
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man take that part in tlic public fervicc belong- 
ing to him. The great men watch over the 
main pillars, to preferve them from decay or 
damage - and it is their bufmefs 10 take care 
that in their hurry of ftioving away one another 
from rhe work, they do not ftiove the pillar 
kfelf* But ibib t$ not the taflc for pcrfons of pri- 
vate llacion, who have no flcill in mafonry, nor 
means of acquiring any • for they may thrum 
over Britons, North-Britons and Monitors from 
morning to night* without being ever the wiferi! 
Therefore if they would ftudy,to mend fomc- 
Hhing in their family^ their acquaintance or their 
Hfccighbourhood, this would be the raoft effec* 
Wtuai method in their power towards mending 
the aBairs of the nation. 
But It is a common miftake to imagine that, 
^Ay continually adding to lome particulai" branch 
^of competence, we fliall always render it 
more compieat : for competence is as much de- 
I Oroyed by redundancy as by deficiency. A 
multitude of goods greater than one can ufe, is 
a burthen and an incumbrance rather than a be- 
fit : an acquaintance may be too numerous 
well as Joo narrow c and a total exemption 
:om ciicck and controul often betrays into irre* 
vablc mii'chie^- For as pcrfc£lion in the 
man body confifts in the apt proportion of its 
s ; fo our ftock of externals cannot cncreafe 
bitantly in one part without falling defective 
fome other- wherefore due regard muft be 

had 
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had to all the necefTaries and coiiveniencibs of 
Ufe* The abfolute neceflaries of nature^ without 
ti^hteh life and health could not be fcrp)x>fled/ 
fire few: but dducatfoh, ^ cuftom, habit anc!* 
fkOiion^ create rtiafty ntceflaries which had ntf 
ciiftertce in nature* However a man m^y ftand 
diipofed in himfelf, the decent cxnnpliisince with 
the world will draw fome of thefe neceffitie9^ 
Upon him : but it is prudent to multrpiy them' 
as little aa poflible, bi^caufe we (liall run thd 
ba^zard of multiplying wants in the fanoie pro*, 
portion. Therefore^ 2:% I 4iave obferved in af 
former pferce, that defirc is gratified aUkey ehhier 
h^ pr6cuifng the objed^ it aflfeds^ or by turning 
it tipon i)b)iefts f^e hare readf at hand fo ioi 
this cafe^ it behoves us to examine upon everyi 
occafioh/ Whethet" is the" itoore feafible and eli<^ 
gible itidtitodi to provide the neceffit1e« we- 
virant,- bt to make thtoft noae by learnliig to d<y 
without'them/' ''''"• ' ,. ' . . 

'But were the wofM ever fo \*elt fu^pIie<J 
with neceffaries; and diverted df aH other ivaitfsf. 
than'thofe they could eafily fatisfjr, ftill they' 
would not have a fufficient i^ur to their -adtivity,' 
nor rdifti to make their hours pafs ftiioothly, if 
they had nothing elfe bcfides neceflfarics to thinfcr 
on : therefore fomething muft be done for con-' 
venience, erigagem*fcnt and entertdihment For 
it is the arts and embellifhments of life thati 
make the difference between civiliied arid favagi&V 
that keep induftry awake, pttVeftt'tkfc growtl?- 
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of evil habits nourifhed by jJlenefs ; that 
cement fociety by making men needful and 
helpfui to one another ^ that whet and ftrengthen 
the faculties for works of greateft neceffity and 
importance. If they are often purfued to6' 
ftrongly» it is the excefs alone that vitiates the 
parfuit : for what tends only to promote chcar- 
fulnefsy eafe and amufemcnt, if it draw no bad 
confequences nor interrupt any more, valuabltf 
work, is a mke added to the fum of happineis. 

Nor is it icbpoffible they itiay add more tliaff 
the mke, ;fbr when we refk£i;onthecon({itdtionr 
of our 'corporeal and memal organs requiring re- 
ereaticm 'and: tdiverfion/ and the natural utter 
incapacity ^f fome pcrfons^ for weighty under- 
takings y we tti'ay ratiorially prefume that Gcdi 
who cirritfs both worlds In view and has more 
purpofefs than • oh6 in his difpenfations, hvii 
made our innocent aiAuftthents produ6li\'« of 
important ufes* unknown and undifccrnabfe td 
us. For It bad been eafy for him to have made 
M all' ibriotfs and folemn creatures, capable of 
inceffant* latiour and intenfe thought, witllour 
car for mu(ic, ' without eye for ncatnefs, elegance 
orbeawy, without tafte for building or garden- 
ii^;: and without reltdi for diverfion; if he 
had judged it Tt>r the benefit of his creation. 
. ly. Th&Mm article^ Helalch, I muft like- 
wife take in a larger latitude than ordinarily^ 
gf^n- ir: ^OlApHzing nor only what relates to 
the preyeottof|of difeafes; and keeping tha bodyi 
. . ^ clear 
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dear of foalnefs, but alfo the bringing ibo 
limbs, organs, faculties and other parts of our 
framc» into fuch ftate wherein they may bcft 
perform the Ter vices we ftiull require of them* 
This cannot be denied a matter of great im- 
portance : for what Hgnifies competence to a 
diftcmpered body that can receive no cnjoymenti 
Or an unexperienced mind that knows not how to 
reap the proper advantages from it- 

To this article belong the cares of nurture and 
tducation, thofe exercifes and inllruflions that 
teach the management of the Umbs or give €%^ 
pertnefs in mar Ih ailing the though ts. and In gene* 
ral whatever can be called learning or accomplifli** 
ment. Nor muft we leave out the virtues and 
moral fcnies^ the knowledge of men and thingsi 
the acquiring tadcSi defires and habits, which may 
contribute to our ufe and entertainment, and tho 
quickening our aftivity fo as that it may fup- 
port us under labour when neceflary, and carry 
Hfi through our ordinary tranfadions with eafc^ 
rcadinefs and alacrity. For he cannot be reck-, 
oncd found and healthful throughout^ who 
has contraAed vicious appetites, turbulent paf- 
fions, or inconvenient habits j whofc facuh]C9 
are weakened, inexpert to perform their tunc* 
tions, or tU fupplied with their proper nout'iih^ 
ment } or whofe a^ive powers arc Aifihed by the 
idlcnefs* 
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pleat in one man, which would prove dcfeftive 
m another. The weaver wants not ihe fturdi- 
nefs and intrepidity of the loldicr : nor does tlie 
flatter want the nice finger of the mufician, nor 
rariegated imagination of the poet. Delicacy 
and elegance would do hurt to the porter: and 
his endurance of naflinefs and coarfe living 
mighi be improper for the nobleman. Where* 
fore let us confidcr fituations and circumftan- 
ccs • and let each man lay in the particukr 
ftock of health and vigour mofl fuitable to hil 
conlUttttion^ 6tte/V for his own fervices and 
thofe be owes to others wkh whom be has in* 
tcrcourfe. Yet there is one branch of health 
which, like the lively fmooth beatings of the 
ptilfc, fuirs well with all conditions: an alert 
ipirit, ready to make the proper life of every 
"^rcfentoccalion, fo that there may remain no 
^aoint hours unfupplied cither by buGncfs or di- 
verGon \ proceeding without trepidation or 
anxiety, yet without intermiflion or fluggifb- 
_pel3, Sometimes an entire relaxation is necef- 
(^1 and io is fleep j but where there is this 
lienncfs in the conflitution, neither will be 
ificred to (leal away any more of our time than 
^We fij>d rcquifite for our refrefliment. 

But an ill habit whether of body or mind it 
)t to be f edified, nor dexterity of any kind in 
10 be gotten, prefeocly : for preparationi 
to be tnade^ amny externals provided, to 
^ip 00 the acquilition, and gradations pafled 
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through to render it compleat. So that the airti* 
de of health, in this cortiprehenfive fignification^ 
will take up much of bur thoughts and induftry 
to eftablifh it in ourfelves and contribute to- 
wards^ perfeiling it in the community, fo far as 
our little power and opportunities extend. And 
to gain any fuccefs, we muft proceed with dif- 
cretion as well as refolution, driving the nail 
that will go, regarding rather what 4s feafible 
than what is defirable, looking rouqd on all 
(ides to obferve remote confequences, leafnihg 
how to mingle fteadincfs with cbmpKande* 
becoming all things to all men, humouring 
times and COTipanies, yet without being eVcf 
tompelled or feduced to adt againft our judg- 
ment. 

13. The third article, Peace, relates to the 
tranquillity and folace of the mind : this is the 
moft important of the three, and indeed the 
other two are valuable only as they contribute to 
this. For externals will fet the mind at peace 
for a while, when newly acquired or near in 
cxpedation : and {o will an advancement in 
any fcience or dexterity, a new difcovery, a 
curiofity, a diverfion, or indulgence of appe- 
tite. But thefe are only cafual and temporary 
expedients, to be had juft when luck befriends 
us, foothing for the prefent and often drawing 
on a greater difquietude. The only fecure and 
durable peace the mind can expeft, muft como 
from her own fund: when (Jic is ftored with 

^- icnti* 
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fentiments. continually prompting to a right 
cpurfe of behaviour, fatisfied with her own 
anions, and apt to content herfelf with what- 
ever bcfals her. 

Some have placed happinefs folely in this 
restitute of temper, defpiiing externals and en^ 
dowmesta of body or mind^i as matters of meer . 
indifFcrencc : but we cannot go fo far, for 
rcftitudc fcems too airy to ftand without fome 
more folid ground. Nothing were right unlefs 
fomethingielfe were valuable which it is right to 
pariue.: even juftice could have no reflitudc, 
if there were no goodnefs in property which it 
tends to preferve. And though the mind may 
feel fatisfa6lion in the redlitude of her deeds 
without view to confequences, yet this is a 
tranflated fatisfadion, which mud wear away 
unlefs renewed from time to time by experience 
of the confequences- 

Nevcrthelefs it.muft be acknowledged that 
much of the good to be received from other 
things depends upon the inward turn and difpo* 
fition, and that this will fometimes enfure peace 
when all other fources fail. For what avails an 
abundance of goods and poffeffions, an exube- 
rance of health, quicknefs of parts andftoreof. 
accomplifliments,' if the mind be rc/llefs within ; 
herfelf, always hankering .after, what ihe has not : 
rather than ufmg and enjoying what ftie has ? . 
on. the contrary, diftrefg, difcafe and incapacity, 
become heavier or lighter. burthens in propor-. 

c 2 tion 
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lion to the firtnnefs of mind there S to fa^ ^ 
them : and perhaps were this firmncfs compleat, 
it muft render the weightieft of them cafy> for 
there is always fomething to be done towards 
making oar condition better ; and till this can 
be atchieved, the mind may find fokce from the 
endeavours (lie ufes in advancing towards ic« Bu^ 
aiB fuch perfect foundnefs, proof againft all ac- 
cidents that can intervene, is fcarce attainable in 
praftife, it behoves in to provide againft the 
weaknefs of human nature, and if poffible 
avoid putting it to trials greats than it cad 
bear. ■ 

Whence it becomes a branch of neceflary™ 
prudence to endeavour placing ourfelves in the 
fituation, and to take up the employments^ beft 
fuited to our tafte and genius ; for therein we 
(hall be likely to pafs our time comfortably, and 
to do our work moft fuccefsfully : as like wife 
to avoid having much intercoiiife with perfons 
of odd and difficult charafters, enough to 
ruffle a philofopher, or whofe ways and hu- 
mours are greatly difcordant from our own ; cf- 
pfecially in thofe connections which are likely tow 
be df long continuance and cannot be broken ™ 
off whenever we will- But fince we have not 
always our choice in thefe particulars^ there n 
the more reafon to provide a rcfourcc within 
ourfelves by a robuftnefs and ferenity of mind^ 
not eafy to be thrown off the hinges by unfa- 
vourable accidents. Which temper is not to be 
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gained by a fingle effort how ftrcmioua ibcver : 
for It k a habit and muil be noori(hed op gra- 
dually by vigilance and cocftant cxcrdfc ; yet 
every fingle effort is a help towards the growth 
of the habit, and the contrafling it in little 
matters renders it more eafy to be oontra6lcd in 
greater* 

Therefore no opportunity is to be loft oc 
overlooked for rendering peace habitual to the 
mind by checkiag every little nnocion to fretful- 
nefs or peevifhnefs^ averfenefs to trouble, ap- 
prehenfion of danger^ regret at a lofs^ vexation 
for a difappointment, impatience for a pleafurci 
y in an undertaking, or anxiety under a 
pcnfe that fifes in the breaft ; nor ought any 
pradicable to be omitted for fpreading 
amongft other people, whether by exhor- 
tation, advice, example, exclamation, humour, 
ridicule, or whatever method is moft fultable to 
^^^ occafion. But iho' fomething may be done 
^ftwards quieting the mind by dint of refolution^ 
yet we (hall fuccecd more effedlually if we can 
gpt fomc foothing profpeft to affift us : for pre- 
fent uneafincfs cannot always he afluaged unlcfs 
by thoughts of abfent good. Therefore the 
grpund and never- failing fourcc of peace is, 
Hope, which arifes from an impartial contem- 
plation of nature ; for if we furvey it through 
falfe glafles, fo as to perfuade ourfelves that men 
are born enemies to one another, and that the 
condition of creatures, a very few excepted, is 
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wretched and defpic'able ; this will be more 
likely to fill us with 'melanclioly and horror thaq 
with comfort : but a candid and benevolent 
temper will difcover fo many advantages an4 
enjoyments every where as to give us a cheerful 
idea of the world we live in. 

Yet this idea cannot have its full efFeft with- 

■♦ 

out religion, which alone can enfure us a Ihare 
in the ftream of bounty that flows copioufly on 
all fides, and opens a much larger and richer 
|)rofpe6t.into the invifible world than this narrovir 
earth can affords Neverthelefs care muft be 
taken not to embrace every thing haftily.thac 
.carries ;the appearance of Religion : for rtiany by 
an , unjudic|ous earneftnefs to become religiouSj 
have filled themfelves with doubts and defp9%- 
dencics, deftroyed their own peace, entertained 
an unfavourable opinion as well of their fellovir* 
creatures as of the creation, and thought nar^ 
rowly and unworthily of their creator. Where- 
fore it is of the utmofl importance, ai}d deferves 
our principal attention, to cultivate jufl fenti- 
ments of him, and as he wants not our adora- 
tion nor our feryices, but has vouchfafed fo much 
knowledge of himfelf as he judges needful, an4 
given us religion for our benefit; we may be 
^ure that is the trueft which tends moft to pre- 
ferve our poinds in a fteady tenour, to draw us 
out of hurtful courfes, and make us profitable 
to one another. 

CHAP. 
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Efoterics and Exoterics. 

RELIGION, although juftly ftiled the fep. 
vice of God, becaufe then only having the 
true and real value vehcn performed in obedience 
to his Will, yet was not given to ferve himfelf, 
but his creatures : therefore muft be adapted to 
their needs and their natures, in order to become 
ferviceable to them. But human nature being 
very viarious among people and individuals ac- 
cording to their capacities, endowments or cafls 
of imagination ; their diverfity of charafters re- 
quires a different management to ferve them ef- 
fedhially. And you may as well think of fet- 
ting out a meafure of cloaths that (hall fit every 
body, as of drawing up a compleat fyilem of 
Religion accommodated to the ufes of all manr 
kind. 

Much difcourfc has paflcd in the world uppa 
uniformity, and indeed a uniformity of profeffion 
were a defirable thing, as preventing difcordance 
among mankind, and a contempt of Religion in 
in general. For religious feuds being the moft 
mifchievous and rancorous of any, no care can be 
too great to avoid them. Nor is any thing more 
contrary to the grand purpofe of Religion, the 
general good, than for men to perfuade then^- 
^Ives they do God fervicc in vexing and ill- 
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treating one another : or more injurious to his 
glory> than to imagine him entertaining a hatred 
and enmity againft his creatures. And the bulk 
of mankind, unable to ftrikc out any thing of 
thcmfelveK, would have no rcftraint upon their 
paffions, no awe or dependance, or perhaps nq 
thought of an invifjble Power governing both 
worlds, if they were not lee into it by cuftom 
and authority : but authority and cuftom have 
the ftfonger influence the more generally they 
are complied with. 

Therefore it is expedient and ncceflary to have 
fome form of doftrine generally agreed to, for 
prefcrving peace and a regard to futurity among 
the people. And the more concifc and fimple 
this form can be contrived, che better ; becauie 
more comprehenfive, as being eafier accommo* 
dated to the diverfity of charaders. But no 
cftablifhed form can contain the whole of every 
maas opinions, for unlefs he ftrikes out fome- 
thing of his own from what has been taught 
him, he will make very little proficiency iq 
Religion : and the fame expreflions convey very 
different ideas to a number of hearers ; fo that 
it is not to be concluded that we have all ex- 
aftly the fame fentiments, becaufc we all join in 
the fame form of words. 

How fliort is the firfl article of our creed ? I 
believe in God the Father almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth. Yet how various are our con- 
ceptions of the fupreme Being ? fome conceive 

him 
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Jiim governed by harran affc6Hons, fuch as 
anger, hatred, defirc of honour, iiavour, com- 
pbcence tp thofe who refemble himj abfoluiely 
ppcertain of the turns of free will, onabJc to 
make his work pcrfcft, but perpetually interpof- 
ing to mend what falls out amifs, hurt by offen- 
s, which he cannot remit without an amends 
ade him in value. Others believe him exempt 
paflion of all kindSj afling invariably by 
rcafon, juft fuch as ours only not liable to error 
and fomewhat better informed as having a larger 
fcene to contemplate, proceeding upon the refti* 
tude refulting from a nature of things which was 
pot of his own produiSlion. Others again hold 
him the author of reafon itfelf^ of qualities, 
forms and efiences as well as of fubftances^ 
leaving nothing to chance or contingency, able 
to provide adequate caufes for bringing all hir 
purpofcs to bear, never intcrpofing on fuddcn 
emergencies from an unforefecn neceffity, but in 
conlequence of his own predetermination to in- 
terpofe. 

Bk Then for the epithet Almighty, if any one 
woald fee what multitude of reflexions that 
lone gives fcope to, let him read over doftor 
Barrow's long fermon upon the Greek word Pan- 
locratoor, Seneca fuppofed the elements uncreat- 
ed, and gave that tor the reafon why the world 
was not better made, becaufe fome of the ele- 
ments being fluggi(h and iintradlable, could not 
ght into a compleater form : yet he al- 
lowed 
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lowed: that God has made as good a world ^ 
his oiaterials wqre capable; of. So he would not 
have fcrupled joining with us in repeating, Makqr 
of heaven and earth. And though now we all 
believe the materials created by the fame hand 
that worked them up into a regular fyfteni, yqt 
ve are not fo unanimous with refpe£l to the 
time. It is the common opinion, I /uppofe^ 
that they were created juft when wanted for thjf 
ufes we fee them put to : but many learned 
a(id pious men have holden them exiftent) 
and perhaps employed in other ufes, before the 
Mpfaic. creation s much more that the glorious 
6un; and immeaforably diflant flars were above 
a vi^eekolder than Adam. . ' 

How (hall we expound heaven fo as to con^^ 
pafs a uniformity of fentiments? The common 
people place it in the atmofphere '- vvhence thp 
expreffions of the birds of heaven, the dews of 
heaven, and the heavens opening when it lightens. 
§ome may begin it juft above the atmofphere : 
others perhaps remove it beyond the ftarry fpherc 
and vifible univerfe. But when we refled: on 
the eartlVs motion in her annual orbit, we ihall 
find that was heaven y^fterday which is earth 
to-day, and the fpace contained in the room I 
now fit in will be part of heaven to-morrow. 
Some perhaps may imagine that heaven is not 
local, but it is our immerfion into body that 
excludes us from thence : fo that if all our ma- 
terial 
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terial bars could be burften afunder, we fliould 
iniUntly find ourfelves in heaven without re- 
moving from our places. 

Thus a perfedl uniformity of fentiment is nei- 
ther practicable nor needful : it is enough that 
we agree together fb far as that we may a£t in 
concert upon the pommon occafions of life^ and 
not diilurb one another in our religious exer- 
pfe$. Therefore our laws have wifely pro- 
yided for fuch a uniformity of profeflion as is 
requiiite to maintain order and good harmony> 
9rld keep ^ive a fenfe of religion in all parts of 
the community ; giving full liberty and indul- 
gence to any diversity of opinions that does not 
tend to invalidate thofe proyiiions, and unfettle 
the minds of the people. 
.. 2. Yet is this liberty to be ufed cautioufly : 
for fpeculative opinions may have an influence up- 
pn practical, and one man's fpeculations, though 
innocent and falutary to himfelf, may caufe diir 
quietude a.nd do mifchief in the mind of another, 
who perhaps will draw inferences from them the 
author never intended nor would think confequen- 
tial, tending to overthrow fome eftablifhed tenet, 
or cvenfubyerfive of religion and good manners. 
For in every fcience^ thofe who make it their 
bufinefs to dive into the depths of it, find a very 
different fcene of things from thofe who take 
only fo much as is requifite for common ufe : 
and fuch as have bellowed much thought upon 

the 
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the foundations of right and wrong, difcover 
many contrarteties and abfurdities in the popular 
notions j as on the other hand their refineroenis 
appear unintelligible and abfurd to the generality. 
Therefore it behoves every man to regard not 
only what is rational, confiftent and wiiolefome 
to himfelf, but what will continue fo when 
thrown into a diverfly moulded imagination : 
referving the former for his private ulle, or for 
thofe of a fimilar cafl, but dealing out the latter 
only to all comers. fl 

Hence the fo noted diftinftion anK>ng philo*^ 
fophers of their efoteric and exoteric doctrines, 
the one to be truftcd only with adepts, the other 
communicated to the vulgar : or if they did 
fometimes venture the former in a mixed 
audience, they couched them under fuch enig- 
matical and myfterious terms that nobody could 
tell what to make of them without the fecret 
enigmatical key. But this referve of theirs has j 
been commonly placed in a wrong light i as il9 
proceeding from a vain and niggardly temper, 
fond of hoarding up their treafurcs for themfelves 
and thinking any worthlels fcraps good enough for 
the vulgar. Nor has the word Vulgar contri- 
buted a little towards encouraging this notion, 
&$ fignifying with us a perfon of mean under- 
ftanding, little knowledge or accomplifhment; 
fo that Adept is regarded as a title of honour and 
Vulgar as a word of reproach. Whereas in 
former times the terms were relative to fome 
2 art 
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art or fciencac or profeffion, rcfpeftivcly com- 

rixing all who were or were not maftcrs ibcrein : 
10 thac the philofophcr himiclf was among the 
^ulgar with rcgtfd to commerce, mafonry, na- 
Kgaiton, or other bufinefs he did not imdct- 
ftand, and acknowledged fuch as were Ikilful in 
each profefilon for adepts. 

3, Contempt and jealoufjr are the natural 
growth of little o^nds: and f>retcndcrs to a 
knowledge they have not, raoft affetl profound- 
nefs and inyftery in order 10 keep the fccrct of 
tbofc ani6ces they employ for getting a lalle 
repocattOD, which woald vanifh as fooo as feea 
through. But meeknefs, candour, openncfs of 
temper and unrefcrved benignity, are charafte- 

Iftics of the true philofc^her- He aims at ge- 
nuine happlocfs, not at any fpacious glare of ic> 
as fccn through the optics of paflion or fancy. 
He porfues knowledge for the ufc, not the cre- 
dit of it, and dcfires reputation no further than 
ai it may gain him better attention and thereby 
enable htm 10 do better fervice. He cboofe^ 

kis fciencc, not a<? the moft noble and moft ele- 
vated above aiti others, but as moft luited %q fcis 
prtiailar genius and circumftances in life. For 
knows the bulinefs of the world cannot be 

tried on without many heads varioufly quaAi- 
and it behoves each labourer to take that 
part of the work for which nature and ifortune 
have peculiarly adapted him : that being the 
moft noble and becoming to every 00c, vdiccein 

he 
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he may proceed with greatcft profit to the conv* : 
itiunity. He fees that a^live proSeffions are : 
more necefTary to the public well-being than 
fpeculative, and that many of them require as* 
great acutenefs of parts, foundnefs of judgnsent* / 
and as piercing fagacity, as the depths of, phi4: 
lofophy, ■ :: 

Though his thoughts are continually raifed op 
to objedls above the common obfervance, he 
does not think himfelf higher in merit or ac^^ 
complifhment upon that account. For as aiailoc: 
ordered up the main mafl: top to defcry (hips o£^ 
clouds or promontories at a diftance, tho' higher i 
in fituation, is not higher in rank and eminence' 
than the crew below, who take their meafures 
according to his fignals : fo he cdnfiders himfelf 
as placed upon feme watch tower, there to fit a' 
careful fpeftator of the earth with its inhabkant^i 
their ways, natures, and all that paflTes therein, 
and the heavens with all their glories ; only toi 
draw notices from thence for the fervice of his 
fellow-labourers, bufied in employments below 
as ufeful and as laudable. 

But he knows that in all profeflions there arc 
certain technical terms and technical trains of 
thinking unintelligible to thofe who are not 
converfant in the bufinefs, though perhaps of 
fuperiour underftandings and more extenfive 
knowledge. Therefore he communicates hisno^. 
tices where he judges they will be underfiood :- 
forheefteems nothing too good for any body, 

but 
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but if he Witholds his lights from any,' it ts not 
owing to a fupercilious opinion of their unwor* 
thinefs, but to their inability to receive them ; 
which inability he does not attribute to adullncft 
of apprehenfion, or any other dcfcdi: that oiight 
}eflen them in his eftimation, but to a want of 
^e preparation neceflary for that particular 
purpofe. 

4. Nor is be more prone* to monopolize than 
to defpife s for what valuables he poflefies areof 
a nature to be imparted without diminifhing tfaie 
ftock of the owner. Neither does he grudge any 
perfon whatever benefit he can do him; but he 
knows th^t one man*s meat may. prove, another 
man s poifon, and it woiild be no benefit to give 
another what muft difagree with him. So he 
changes or difguifes his potions, not with inten- 
tion to deceive, but to render them innocent and 
ialubrious. For he ftudies to make the good he 
does as extenfive as polTible, which he knows 
cannot be effedled without paying as much re- 
gard to cpnftitutions as to the nature of the re- 
medies. He finds the current language among 
mankind variable and uncertain, their words 
changing colours when tranfported into other 
phrafcs, and tlieir expreflions varioufly under- 
ftood according to the occafion. So he is forced 
to form a language of his own, the, terms 
whefeof may be ftcady, fo as not to entangle 
bis thoughts in . equivocations, but capiiWe of 
being conftrufited into a compact and regplar 

fyftem 
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iy^^m^ from whence his occafional i'cafdtiing^ 
may fpring like branches growing from a tree. 

As he purfucs knowledge to its foundationfj 
it appears there in a different form from what 
it does upon the furfacc, and leads him into re- 
flexions unfamiliar to common comprchenfion, 
becaufe generally unheeded as being afeleis in 
common life. For the rules of action often 
take a different caft from the rcafons giving them 
binh J and like a winding road, (ttm 10 carry 
the traveller quite away from the point whereto 
they will condudlat lafl. Therefore he has on« 
fet of doctrines for his private ufe, and another 
for his neighbours : not that they vary in fub* 
ftance, for the drift of both is to infufe as pore 
confiftent and fublime notions of the Deity as . 
poffible, to bring the mind fatisfied with her^fl 
fclf, to dire<ft and animate the receiver in fulfil- 
ling the focial and prudential duties of his ftd- 
tion i but the one is a tranflation of the othet 
into the vulgar language. 

For if he were to deliver his fentimcnts in hiS 
own, he would be fo far from dealing honeftly 
with his hearers that he would prevaricate and 
deceive them egregioufly, by conveying ideas 
the moft foreign to his real thoughts. If hi 
talked of intereft, they would undcrfland him 
of getting money or preferment : if he rcccm* 
mended gratification, they would think only of 
the prefent fancy flartlng up in their heads i \( 
he afferted God to be totally cxeiiipt from pat 

fion 
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Bion or affeflion, they would imagine there could 
tc neither favoar nor vengeance, neither reward 
nor puniihment : if he reprefented him ioopa- 
we of receiving pleafure or vexation from any 
ling we do, they would fuppofe it all one in 
^hat manner we behave, all actions being be-» 
bcid wiih equal indifference by the all-feeing 
pye. Therefore to convey his real fcntiments 
be ran ft difguifc; and even comradift them, the 
iiomfi of ihc two languages being (o widely 
'diiferent, that to k^ep ihe fpirit of the original, 
be mull fometimes expref^ himfelf dire*5lly op- 
^fitc to the articles of his own creed, 
5. And the better to fati^fy the world with 
being dealt with after this manner, we 
ihiiikit probable he will pradlifc the fame ho- 
l^neft arti^ce upon himfelf. For he cannot fail 
Baf knowing he is only fenfitive-rational : fo 
^whatever ufe he may make of his underhand- 
ing in fpcculation» he muft not expert to live 
by reafon ; but his conduft will be guided by 
iiich rules and opinions as he has ftored up in 
^^is imagination. But imagination will throw 
^her own clumfy fliapes and grofs colourings 
upon whatever is depofued with her : nor can 
(he contain any great lengths of refinement 
|Hwithout lofing them among the fenfible objefts 
» wherewith (he is continually converfanr. There- 
" fore he has one cafl of mind for the clofet, and 
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into xht biify world, accomniocifltcd to the 
fcencs he eifpefts to meet with there. 

Your beginners in fcience, fond of a new 
dlfcovery, cannot Uy it nfidc upon occJifion \ 
fo ihey mingle fdbtiities aniong their common 
a^airs, and grofs ideas among their meditations; 
which caufes a confofion and atikwardnefs in 
both. But the perfed:ion of art lies in fepara- 
ting them diftinftly : Wherein whoever has at*- 
tained k competent proficiency, will have hi^ 
particular ranges, and fuch comittand over LBh 
thoughts as to tofn them at any time into tfce^ 
reafonable train. For upon ordinary occurmn*- 
ties h^ will find it fteceflary to employ the mi- 
wittry of the fenfes, and take the judgemcfitS 
they have been habituated to make: in his in- 
lercourte among other people, the force of fym* 
pathy will infenfibly aflimilatc his conceptions tb 
theirs ; m if he could tefift this force, it would 
only deftroy the cafe, the freedom and the ma- _j 
taal benefit of that intercotirfe, ■ 

Thefe drcumftances make it often tteceffary 
for us to conceive of tilings otherwife than we 
know them to be : we know the fun ftands flill, mt 
and the earth Jolls round him with inconceivable-" 
rapidity ; yet to think of the (lately fabi^ics, the 
fpacious cities, the leated mountaim, the brim 
ming oceah, and the utiivcrfal quiefcence of % 
ftill evening, rulhing forward with fuch inceflant 
Jmpctuofity, is an idea too unwieldy for car 
We kftow the fire onlydiflipatcs^ 

but 
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but docs not deftroy : yd we currently talk of 
its drying up, confumifig and deftroying* Wc 
^ioid matter inert and lenlelers, but afcribe forcse 
Hk} Aorais and inundatians, adiviiy to fpiritu- 
ous liquara and drugs, indemeocy to feafons, 
kindlifiers to dews, benignity to vernal gleams^ 
and giire bodies other powers and affections be- 
loogjog to ourfelves. Nor can wc avoid de- 
iMfing even the divine eflcnce by figurative ex- 
preilion^i making it tenable in our imagination : 
fn whca wc fpeak of the hand, the finger, the 
eye, ibe voice of God, apprehend him picafod 
w grieved, aogry, companionate or jealous, and 
ttEtiog iti a maoDer wbereioto we ourklves are 
kd by huniM piifion«. 

Such then being the conilitution of human 
Mtnre^ our profelFor will confomi his meaiiires 
icDordingly, nor try to conduft his ordinary be- 
haviour by the fublimities of reafon, which 
would be a fruidefs attempt. He will only em- 
ploy thefe at ooovexiient hours to ftore his ima» 
pnalion with fuch opinbns, maxims, habits, 
moral fenfes, deli res and conceptions^ as may 
ferve him for daily ufe. And he will follow the 
golden rule of doing to others as he does to 
hsmlelf, endeavpof ing to infufe thorn with fuch 
fentiments as may prove ufeful and pradlicable, 
hiding from them whatever might invalidate or 
miflcad the influence of thofe fentiments, not 
aicniag to make philofophers of all the world, 
t reaionaUe creatures, adluated by (i 
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ciplcsas philofophy would recommend. Nor 
will be neglcift to watch over the whole family 
of imagination, as well in his own breaft as 
clfewhcre ; in order to corred whatever has ron 
amifs, and alter whatever 1i variation of circuin- 
. ftances has rendered inexpedient. 

6. In humble imitation of this model, I fliouid : 
be glad to make the proper reparation between' * 
the theoretic and prafticiardoftrines : how well . 
I have managed the point with refped: to my ^ 
private convenience, relates to niyfelf done, , 
nor does it concern any body elfe. And with 
refpeft to ihe public convenience, the times aic 
altered fince our forefathers ufed to felefi: tbdr 
adepts and their vulgar for their feveral le Aures : 
?for the method of ledtures is now growii obfo- 
kte, nor, were it not, have I either lungs or - 
fluency for the talk. For I am not entitled to 
talk by my felf without contradiftibri in the regtl- 
laf way, and for the irregular of field-preaching 
I have no opinion, nor yet the talents requiiite 
to fucceed : for it is the marvellous, the forprij- ; 
ing, the vehement and the pofitive, that draw ; 
crouded mobs about the gifted preacher ; whereas : 
. I pretend to no gifts, other than arc beftowed in ' 
. common among all who are willing to improve \ 
them carefully. So I can only lay out my \ 
• thoughts in writing, and leave it to chance to \ 
difpofeof them aniong all forts of people, who ■ 
may fancy they fhall find fomething to likc'or 
diflike in them, for curiofity will fometimes 

ihoot 
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{hoot as vigoroufly out of the latter expectation 
as the former. 

Since then I am confined to this only method^. 
I may hope to find excufe for the inconvenien- 
cies unavoidably attending it, and that my 
readers will make the reparation it was not in my 
power to Gompleat. For either I muft have 
omitted what appeared to me neceflary to fatisfy 
the curious, or mufl venture fonniething unfit for 
the ufes of him who defires only pradical 
knowledge. Therefore whoever (hall find me 
advancing any thing hurtful to Religion or good 
manners, let him pafs it over as not intended for 
him, nor what I wifli might prevail upon him, 
and do me the juftice to believe 1 did not dif- 
cern its tendency. For we have not all the fame 
fagacity and penetration, and he may reft per- 
fuaded that if I had had his lights and judg- 
ment to have pointed out the evil confequen- 
ces, 1 (hould not only have omitted but rejedled 
it. For I look upon Religion and reafon as the 
gifts of God, whofe charadteriftic being good- 
ncfs^ they muft be beneficial to be genuine: 
therefore whatever proves detrimental to man- 
kind, carries in that circumftance an evidence of 
its being falfe and fpurious. Nor have 1 «re- 
Icfiy thrown out every thing at random, but on' 
the contrary have fuppreflcd fome fpeculations 
that feemed to me innocent and well grounded > 
being apprehenfive they rnight give offence : fo 
that I may claim fome of riie tnerit afaibcd 

D 3 by 
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by Rofcommon to the verfifying tribe, when 
he fays, Poets lofe half the praife they might 
have got, were it but known what they dif- 
cfeetly blot. 

As to what cfoterics I have vented, fuch a^ 
the foundation of moral duties upon fclf-inte- 
reft ; the corporeity of mental organs ; the hp- 
mogeneity of created fpirits ; the rational fdr 
calty being a fecondary property refulting from 
the compofition of fpirit with a fine organiza- 
tion s the dependence of perception, judge- 
ment and free aftion, upon pofitions or motions 
in particles of matter ^ the univerfal plan of 
Providence, comprizing all events and leaving 
no room for contingency; the Attribute of 
Equity, void of favour, partiality or pragdi- 
leftion ; the equality of fortunes among fpiri- 
tual fubftances \ the limited duration of pu^ 
ni(hment s its exad diftribution brought about 
by natural caufes, without needing, the forma- 
lity of a judgenaent ; the balancing periods % the 
plenitude of the Univerfe ; the various o^-dcrs 
of Beings j their intimate commixture ; their 
free-agency, yet fo direfted ag not to difturb 
the municipal laws belonging tp each other i 
their mutual connexion of interefts ; their 
endeavours for the benefit of their own fpecie§ 
contributing to maintain the general good ; and 
fuph like. Thefe feemed neceffary to complect 
a regular fyftem, to be worked up frpni the 
foundations pf experience and reafon into a com- 



ps^nnifqrm fabric ; whfireii) tbcre might b< 
ootbtf^ loofi^ incoDgroous or unfupporced, to 
<^[end the peDctratiog eye of the fpccuktivc 
And I have bcon iblicitous all along to do 
what in me lay to prevent any bad liiuShire 
they might caft upon the esoterics calcnlated 
fw popular ofe : vrbich to my thinking *may 
with proper management be m^de to grow more 
healthy ^om them, alchoogh difiering in tafle 
•and af^iearance. For it is no ancom'mon thing 
ibr fruits to have qoalilks oppofite to tbofe of 
die tree that bore them : but we mu(t cultivate 
the tree, though we need only gather the fruie 
for oor eating. 

7. But the tree being valuable only for the 
fruit, ie becomes a prodent gardener to check 
the Inxuriancy of its branches, to engraff, to 
prune, to diftribute and nail the twigs ; and in 
general to cultivate it in fueh manner as that it 
may yield the moft plentiful and goodlieft pro- 
duce. Or to change the metaphor, we may 
confider the philofopher as a wholefale trader, 
importing the principles of reafon and condudt 
from all quarters of nature where he can fettle 
a corfcfpondence. If you go to him for the 
fcpply of your family, he cannot accommo* 
date you : for he deals only in tons and hogf- 
heads, or quantities lar^r than you will know 
what to do with. Befides that your purchafe 
would confift pardy of caik and packing, which 
muft eocomber your houf^j and contains a 
D 4 mix- 
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mixture of (talk and hufk and rubbifli, which 
would require a great deal of (kill and trouble 
in the picking. Or.it may be he will fliew 
you piles of plank or bars or ingots, good for 
no fervice upon earth until properly manufEtc* 
tured. So it is bis bufinefs to fupply the retailer 
who may work up his materials into tools and 
utenfils, neceflary for the artificer and the pri- 
vate houfekeeper : or pick and fort and parcel 
out his wares, and mingle them in fuch com«^' 
portions as that you (liill fcarce know the. ip^-^ 
gredicnts, yet (hall find them fit for your immc^ 
diate confumption- • . . , j • ^ : 

But it being ho unprecedented thing ^fqr lhj5 
gardener to carry his own fruit to map^tct, nor 
for the wholefale dcakr t.d Jiave a fep^atje (hop 
wherein he carries on tJae retail ^bufip.^ff-j; why, 
niay not: I *be indulged in ^hc like atte^i^t, ^and 
permitted to try how the.efoterics will .look; 
when,, rnanufadturcd in the exoterical form. 
This .is-themorecpmnien.dable.epterprize, |?e- 
caufe. great .miftakes and abfurditieis have beeij 
coa;in[>itted in the nianufaiaory,: ib that Y^hatn 
everbe the fuccefs, the artizgns are objigecj- to 
me for my good will and endeavours ;to rim- 
prove and ; facilitate the art. Therefore (ince I 
have thp .bei^efit .of the iretailer as wellasxhc 
confumer in view, } cannot wholly lay afide 
the exercife of the efoteric branch, even while at 
work upon the exoterics : beCaufe I would wil- 
lingly (hew bow both may be reconciled fo as to 
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aflift and co-operate witib each other, as fpiringw 
log originally from the fame root, and • con-^ 
dudng' ultinmtely to the fame purpofe. 

For to proceed fecurcly either way,' we mud 
proceed upon' our experience in the nainre of 
things: but the thing that it concerne us 
neareft to fti^dy is man bimfelf/ whofe hatuhi 
we arc principally to regard^ and (hape our 
Cotidud accordingly in the mcfeifurcs we take 
for his benefit. ' We have^ alreafdy had chapters 
upon Imagination and Underftanding^ Gon-i 
viftlon and Perftialibn, Knowledge and Cohctp^ 
tion : wherein M^e have endeavpuitd tb ejrplaiii 
the diftindlion between Reafori and Appte- 
henfion, to ftiew that thi one ' cannot always 
follow clofe upon the other j and that moft 
men cohftantly, and all men generally^ iareguid- 
cd'in their motions bv the'latfer'/ We.'havd 
feenthat the virtues themfelvcs do not beco^ 
peifeft until they grow into delires, rifehg 
fpbhtancbufly without nc?d|i>g'tlic*ha^ df'rea- 
fon to recommend them. Therefore it is of 
the utmoft importance to have a well ordered 
imagination, to lay in fuch (lores there as it can 
receive, and as may invigorate and direft our 
conduct : for without this, our knowledge can- 
not be pradlical, at leaft fo as to ferve us upon 
occafions wherein we (hall need it the moft. 

To have the full ufe of our underftanding, 
the body muft be free from pain and diforder, 
the fpirits alert, the mind quiet and ferene, and 

nothing 
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nothing exttfttaial to raffle or diftprb os : bat in 
this fituatioQ there is 00 difficulty bow to bck 
have. The (e^ons coofl; needful to proVido 
tgainft are thofe of hurry and bufinefs^ fudden 
<^mergQD€ie$» alluring pleafores, turbajefit paiV 
fipn^. dangers, ^diftre0e6^ affliclions, and v^xftt 
tiops ; when w€) cannot ilrike out; npw ^g|)tt^ 
syQr purfue lengths of medit^tioot but moft 
avail ourfelves of fuch ideas as ih^ll ftarK up 
^ont^neoufly to the. thought. Therefore w^ra 
leifure pern^its and opportunity favours,, it,: b^ 
bove^ us to examine what reafon would recQQ><« 
mend in all circuinftances we may be likely <o 
fall under, and fiirniih ovur nunds with fuch vfn 
prebcnfions as may be moft effeftual for tlfis 
purjK)fc} no matter whether they contain ih< 
whole grounds, whereon we proccedt -Afid ^v^ 
in our fyftems of Thcpjo^ and Religion de- 
jighcid for ordinary, ufe^ regard jqauft be had not 
x)nly ,to the nature of things ^d to what yft 
know^ but like wife to the nature of Ad^n ao4 
.what he is abto eafily to con9eive. 
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Divine Purity. 

HAVING foand it nccefTary to cooiblt slX. 
parts of our nature^ as well as our iofo*. 
rior faculties presenting the familiar Imager an4 
trains of thought riling habitually before our 
view, as the fcientific and radonal^ in order to 
fi-amc a fet of fentiments that may ferve us upon 
ordinary occaiions ; it will be proper to b^ia 
with compleating our theology. And this brings 
us to the three remaining Attributes of Purity^ 
Majefty, and HoUnefs ; which had no place 
among the efoterics as being not difcoverable 
{)y contemplation of the diyine nature dk)no» 
nor the adminiftration of Providence^ but rather 
negative of what is in man, than affirmative 
of any thing in God. For Purity by the deri- 
vation implies an exemption from all foul and 
heterogeneous mixture : fo water is pure when 
clear of mud and foil and unmingled with other 
liquors ; gold is pure when undebafed by any 
alloy ; and the mind is pure when untouched 
by fordid paflions or beftial defires. But theie 
things are capable of having dregs and foulnefles 
introduced among them, therefore Purity is an 
excellence, nor can we compleat our idea of 
perfedtion in them without it. Whereas the 
divine eflence, being fimple and individual, 
f annpt mingle with any thing foreign to itfelf ; 

and 
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and being impaflive, not afFcded.by objects of 
fenfation and refledioni can receive no change 
of ftate from paflions or defires of any kind« 
One (hould wonder then why a particular At* 
tribute is afligned the fupreme Being, to pre- 
fervehim from a debafement it is riot in his 
nature to undergo : we might as well niake an 
Attribute 'of abflemioufnefs becaufe he lives with- 
out eatingi or of hardinefs becaufe he vvears no 
cloaths to keep him warm. 
• Neverthelefs it is not fo material in this cafe 
to'confider what is the divine eiTence, as what 
is the form and condition of our own imagina- 
tion. For we cannot behold God intuitively • 
we can coniprehend him no otherwife than by 
fuch reprefentation as we are able to frame of 
him in otir thoughts. With the utmoft ftretch 
of our uriderftandingi we cannot delineate him 
exaftly, but ftill find him incomprehenfible ; 
and that miniature we (5arry about in our hearts 
for conftant ufe, falls (hort even of the draw- 
ings in our underftanding : whence our repre- 
fentation no more contains the full charafter of 
the original, than the print of a pifturp or ftatue 
does, that of the hero it was defigned to refemble. 
So that at bed we are all but idolaters, and the 
materials employed in making up our golden 
image are drawn from our own fund : for we 
pick what golden particles we can find in our- 
fclves, whatever we efteem an excellence or 
greatncfsi or power, or perfedion ip min ; and 



ratfing thecd to the bigheft degree we' caacon- 
ceive, thereout form our idea of God. But 
without due care fome of the drofs belonging to 
us will cling to the ingredients, and fix itfelf in- 
fenfibly among the compofition. This is the 
Idol we wor(hip, to which we look up for protec- 
tioQy and the continual contemplation whereof 
aflimilates our cbara^er gradually to itfelf: 
therefore it is of the utmoft importance to keep 
this idea clear of all manner of grodaels^ weak- 
nefs, or impuri^. 

The Heathen world fuppofed their Gods not 
excepting Jove himfelf the fupreme Monarch 
over all, fubjed to the vices, the follies, the 
humours and the brutal appetites of man : be- 
cauie they found the like among their heroes 
and excellent perfons, the fens andgrandfons of 
Gods. The Stoics held the material univerfe 
.to be God, aiTerted that he was the moft per- 
fc<^ animal, of a round form and perpetual 
activity, whirling round every four and twenty 
hours : becaufe they could conceive no under- 
ftanding without material organs to ferve for 
inftruments of its operations. There have 
been Chriftians called Anthropomorphites, 
who afcribed to God a human (hape: be* 
.caufe I fuppofe they had fo much of the 
.Epicurean as to hold that intelligence could 
not fubfift without a brain and fenfes and mem- 
bers fuch as our own* 

And 
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Andthofdgh we have now» I believe, aniw'* 
£ltly difcarded all cca-poreal mbctare from ibe 
diviDC eflcncc, except in fpeaking figarativcly of 
the hand^ tlie eye, ihc car, the mouthy which 
IMC know to be figurative exprdTions at the Jn- 
ftant of employmg them : yet when I hear the 
cnthufiaft* and illuminated people talk fo feel- 
ingly of the finger of God immediately touching 
their hearts, and infift tipon the evidence of fenfe 
for their revektions ; I cannot help fofpefting 
they have an idea of fomething corporeal and 
fenfible operating tipon them ; and if they call 
this the immediate a£t of God, what is it but 
making God corporeal ? I can jaft remember 
when the women firft taaght me to fay my 
prayers ; I ufed to have the idea of a venerable 
old man, of a compofed benign conntenant:c, 
with his own hair, clad in a morning gown of a 
grave colotitcd flowered damafk, fitting in an 
dbow chair. I am not difturbed at the groffnefs 
of my infant Theology, it being the befl I 
couW then entettain : for I was Aen marfi 
about as wife as Epicurus, having no conceptioii 
oF fenfe or authority poflibfc out of a human 
form. And perhaps the time will come when 
if I can look back upon my prefcnt thoughts, 
I may find the moft elevated of them as unwor- 
thy of their objed: as I now think the old man 
in the elbow chair, 

2. We now conceive of God as a Spirit, with-* 
out mixture of any thing material to ferve hioi 

either 
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cither for orgtn Of inftmment: but then we 

take our notion of Spirit from thole amoi^ 

whom wc arc convcffant, that is^ from orc 

another ; whom wc find a<^ng to accomplifli 

fbmething expedient, or to gratify fome defire, 

difcdked by the notices of their judgment or 

laiie$t ^nd chara£1:erized by their fcntiments and 

^rffeflions : fo we apprehend him attentive to the 

contingencies of chance and free* will, receive 

iog information from his all-difceming eye, 

ptTXxeding opon the jddgrtients of perfeftreafon, 

a^^itced by thofe wc ftile the noble afFe<aians» 

ttncetTicd for the well-being of his race of 

men, foikitous to compofs his gracious purpo^ 

Itiatid to receive the tribute of their willing 

obcdieoce* Still the lineaments of our image 

ere fetched from human nature, and fo they 

muft always be ^ for we have no colours toem- 

|>!oy, nor archetypes to copy, but what %Tere 

fctnded to 0$ from experience. And tliough by 

the careful exercifc of our underftanding, wc 

may improve gradually in the finenefs of oar 

ftrokes> yet we cannot retain the dclicateft of 

Lgliem in our imagination ; which will diiccrn 

Hnly the groiTer parts and fee the colours chan- 

Phble. 

3* Therefore we are forced to difcourie and 

think of God as earned and anxious, delighted 

«" grieved, angry, companionate, jealous, or 

iatourable, honoured^ fcrved, hurt, or refitted, 

manner of behaviour : apprehending 

him 
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him fomctimes an indulgent parent who wil 
not mark what is amif$, at others an unrelent- 
ing judge who will call to judgnaent for 
every idle word ; confining our eye to tiie amia- 
ble or terrible pare of his charafter according as 
we happen to be in the humour or as things fall 
out roundabout us. This neceffity of afcribin 
our own affcftlons and fentiments to God, an< 
the variable quality of our ideas, operating 
fenCbly to ourfelves, will introduce thofe of 
unworthy fort, and make us attribute the i 
perfedlions, the' frailties or even the foolnefe a 
created fpirits to him, before we are aware : fo^ 
as to work fometimes a lading deludon, bar 
oftener a temporary difquietude and mifappre- 
henfion in our minds* 

4. This mifchief cannot be totally efcapcd,' 
for thofe who pretend to the higheft perfedUon 
complain of their obfcurities, their aridities, 
their defpondencies, their defertions, and all 
mankind befides can fee their delufions and 
their wildnefs both of thought and condudl 1 
nor are the moft foberly judicious without ihci 
lamentations at being unable to preferve coi 
ftantly the fame equal tenor of mind : nevcr^ 
thelefs it may be lefTened and in great meafure 
remedied by diligence and good management^ 
For we have fcen before in our examination of 
human nature, that reafon has fome power to 
give a tin dure of her own colours to the inferior 
faculties; and by her continual though gentle 

efforts 
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efibrts, to work an alteration in the habits and 
trains of thinking. This then is the fervice we 
may exped to draw from our efoterics : firfl; to 
contemplate the divine eilence, the difpofitions 
of providence and courfes of nature as well ex* 
ternal as internal, from thence to gather the rea« 
fonable expectation of events, and natural con* 
fequences of anions in particular fituacions of 
Ctfcomftances we are likely to come into : and 
then iecondly to confider what afFe£lions appre- 
hended in the Difpofer of all things would pro^ 
doce the fame effe^ 

Thus if the philofopher fees that provifion is 
made for all events within the plan of provi-» 
dence by a complicated multitude of caufest 
mod of them undifcernable by us, and taking a 
contrary turn to what we fhould expe£): ; he will 
repreient God as watchful over contingencies^ 
to rectify their errors, and guide them continu- 
ally by his fecret influence into their proper 
channels. If he difcovers that the fame good or 
evil will naturally follow upon certain adtions as 
wOuld be diftributed by man according as grati- 
fied or angry ; he will inculcate the opinions of 
thofe afiedtions in the Deity. If he knows that 
unbecoming notions of God mud introduce dif- 
quietude, diforder and unhappinefs among man- 
kind ; he will defcribe him as extreamly jealous 
of his glory. If he obferves that ample provi- 
fion is made for the wants, conveniencies and 
enjoy nients of the creatures ; he will jpaint hitn. 

Vol. III. E as 
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as a kind and indulgent parent. If he finds reafon 
to believe that every evil terminates in greater 
good I he will delineate him compaflionate and 
tender, remembering mercy in judgement, cpr- 
reding for our benefit. If he perceives the laws 
of nature fledfafli not to be btoken^ through ; 
he figures him a refolute governor and inflexible 
judge. If he experiences our induflry and fpi- 
rits rife in proportion as we can fancy ourfelves 
of importance to the perfon upon whoie ac- 
count we exert them ; he tries to work a perfua-- 
lion of God being defirous of our fervices, de- 
lighted with our gratitude, folicitous for bur 
well-being, earnefl to have us conduct ourfelves 
wifely, dii&ppointed at our dcferting him, gricveii 
at our difrefpeft, troubled to fee us run into mif- 
chicf, and anxious to prevent our mifcondudt/ 
And fo of the reft : employing the fprings of 
imagination to effedt that very temper of mind 
and tenor of condudt, which the moft refined 
reafon and extenfive underftanding would rc- 
comttlend, upon the contemplation of nature, 
expedience and redlitude. 

4. Therefore he neither prevaricates with 
others nor prafVifcs double dealing himfelf, by 
ufing one fet of doftrines for the clofet, and 
another for the world. For both contain the ' 
fame matter and conduce to the fame point; 
the latter being no more than a verfion from the 
long-winded uniform, correft, refined language 
of philofophy, into the concife, loofe, figura- 
tive. 
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tivc, flujftualing maflner of expreffion, fit for 
common difcourfe; It has been fliewn upon 
feveral occafions before, that reafon has not the 
immediate command of our active powers, which 
are conducted by afFedions and defires whoie 
views, being Ihort and confined, tutn from tin>el 
to time upon certain marks of purfuit hanging 
juft before them, and we being fo conftantly 
habituated to this ftate of mind in ourfelves^ 
cannot ordinarily comprehend other wife even of 
God himfelf. Wherefore we are excufable in 
pra£lifing this manner of comprehenfion, pro- 
vided we render it as refined and celedial as our 
imagination will bear, driving to exclude all im-^ 
purities or grofs commixtures that can poHibly 
be fpared without leaving the idea too thin tp be 
fenfible. And this pofiibiiity is relative to times 
and perfons : for when bodily diforders obfcure 
our faculties, when the hurry of bufinefs leaves 
no room for reflection, if our talents be fmall^ 
our education low, our profeflion or converfc 
confining us to vulgar objeAs, we (hall not be 
able to raife them above grofs and fenfible ideas^ 
Therefore that conception is pure and clean to 
€very man, which is the pureft and cleaneft he 
can entertain. 

For my part, when I refle(5t that it is poffibla 
I may oudive my own underftanding, as they 
fay Sir Ifaac Newton did, to whom his own 
Theorems became unintelligible myfteries, or be 
debilitated in my faculties b^fom^ paralytic 

£ % diforder > 
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difc^-der ; I cannot expedt to have the benefit 
of what little refinements I have made (hift to 
fpin out in the foregoing (he^ts : therefore ain 
defireus of laying up a ^ock of fuch feiitimems, 
as 1 can then retain to be my comfort in my fe- 
cond childhood. And when I confider how 
many people are occupied in the loweft offices 
of life, who with the care and op^ortanities 
afforded me, might perhaps have run greater 
lengths than I can pretend to : I cannot content 
myfelf with framing fpeculations for the aniufe^ 
ment of fuch only as were brought up at the 
univerfity, without thinking of the peafant» the 
labourer, and the cookmaid. 

Yet the imagination may be thade fufceptible 
of pure ideas gradually^ but it cannot be done 
haftily nor by violence, nor pouring imore at once 
Jnto the veffel than it will take : fo the bufihefs 
is to obfervc every little ftep that may be hiade 
in the approach towards the ftate whereinto we 
would bring it. If men of thought would take 
care to agree a little better among fhemfelves-, 
they would find much might be done upon the 
vulgar by general confent and example. Of 
which we have fufficient experience in the dif* 
ference between the prefent world and the an* 
cient : for they could riot do without images, 
facrifices, numerous rices and corporeal ingredi* 
ents in their idea of the Deity, which arc now 
wholly banifhcd from the loweft of our people.* 

5- Y* 
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5. Yet are we ftiU liable unthinkingly to fall 
into little artifices for working upon the divine 
affeftions, as we work upon one another. The 
child finds it can prevail upon its mother's fond- 
nefs by fretfulnefs and complaining : fo we mur- 
mur and grumble againft providence, and fret 
when things fall otit contrary to our liking. We 
can ibmetimes influence our fellow- creatures by 
our eftimation of their condud, and fhame them 
out of their inobfervance of us by taking it in dud- 
geon : fo we arraign the juftice of God^ pafs our 
cenfure upon bis proceedings, and take it amifs 
that lefs righteous and lefs deferving people are 
better dealt with than ourfelves ; on the other hand 
we may win upon one another by expreflions of 
our good opinion and readinefs to oblige : fo we 
cxped: to raife a fondnefs in God by our oblations, 
our affiduities, our uncommon zeal in his fcr- 
vice, and flattering him in our thoughts, per- 
fuading ourfelves that we fee a re<5titude and wif- 
dom in difpcnfations where we really do not. 

This timoroufnefs of offending the divine deli- 
cacy, as I may call it, has proved a main obfta- 
cle againfl true freedom of thought, and imr 
provement as well in fcience as belief. For be- 
caufe our friends may be difgufted with us for an 
unfeafonable fincerity, and foothed by politenefa 
gnd complaifance : therefore we dare not exa- 
njine our own thoughts impartially, for fear 
God (bould fee them at the fam^ time, and 
tjkkc diftafte at them. But if we have any la- 
a . E 3 tent 
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fent fcruple or infidelity within us, it is in vain 
to diflemble with the fcarcher of hearts, and 
highly expedient for ourfelves that we fhould 
Hnow it ; for unkf? the difteoiper \)t difcovcred, 
there is no applying rcpedies for the cure of it. 

Neyerthelefs a pan may fometipies be brought 
into an opinion by perfuading himfelf that he 
Jias it, or got rid of a mifapprehenfion by for- 
bearing to conten^plate it ; and the ftate of oar 
bodily hupnoprs, or unfavourable circumftanccs 
will 110 w and then raife a temporary notion that 
is not our fettled opinion : in which pafes therp 
^s no better way than to banifh what difturbs u; 
from our refle£lion, or referye it for a more fa- 
vourable feafon of calmer arid clearer judgement: 
for there are fope fores that trlay be made to 
heal themfelves only by keeping thetn covered 
from the air. So that there is a difcretipn to be 
obferved upon this article, as well as all others 
relating to the purity of our ideas : fomething 
grcfs and human we muft mingle in our concep- 
tions of God, becaufe it is unavoidable, and 
' more we muft npt piingle than is unavoidable. 
' Therefore it is a very nice point to diftinguifli 
cxa6l!y wh^t is neceflary to give a foHd body to 
our Religioq, that it may not evaporate, yet 
without retaining a fingle particle more oicapuf 
mortuurft than reiquifue to fix the fpirit : as like- 
wife to difcern what is neceflary for other peo- 
ple, though mifchievous and improper for our 
fclves. Herein lies the great difficulty in modeW 

Iin|| 
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ling the popular or exoteric doArines, fo that 
while all agree, in outward form or profeflion, 
each may hold them in the utmoft degree of 
purity whereof he is refpe<5tively capable. And 
this being a matter of equal importance and ni- 
cety, it becomes us daily to purify our concep-^ 
tions, and enlarge them fe far as they can bear ; 
for in fo doing we (hall purify Our conduft, and 
fecure a fteady unruffled ferenity of mind. 

6* But there is ftill another branch oF purity, 
^which confids in leparating our idea of Gpd 
from all external objefts of naftinefs and impu* 
rity : and here the exoteric dodtrinc runs direftly 
contrary to the efoteric. For the latter def- 
cribes him omniprefent and omnifcient, filling 
the whole immenfity of fpace, beholding all his 
works and their works without exception j alike 
prefent in the kitchen as in the chapel, at the 
hogfty as at the lacred altar j obferving us^ in our 
follies as well as our ferious employments ; alike 
attentive to us in our neceflary uncleannefles as 
in our fervent devotions. I (hould here, ac- 
cording to my ordinary method, particularize in 
fome ftriking inftances, where we could not 
jeafonably exclude the divine prefence, nor ob- 
fervance : but I refrain, left while I labour to 
cpnvince the underftanding, I might (hock the 
imagination. But whoever will caft a momen- 
tary glance upon what his own refledion may 
fugged:, will inftantly feel how inexpedient it is 
to entertain conceptions of every thing we know 

£ 4 to 
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to be trpe, and how neceflary to proiride one 
fyftcm for the clofeti and anothec for our faoii* 
liarufe. 

For we are not to conceit ourfelves that we 
carry the real eflcnces even of common things 
in our minds^ much lefs of the mod excellent 
and glorious of all Beings : we apprehend them 
only in types and colours drawn out upon our 
fenfory*«-.It has been obferved before that the 
God we worfhip is no more than an idol framed 
out of human materials, [Mcked up from our • 
own compofition. Therefore though the divine 
£ (fence be more than Ithuriels fpear, incapable 
of defilement by any ordures, however furronmd- 
ed or intimately penetrated, by it, and being 
naufeated or any ways afFeded by any objeiSki 
however difguftful or loathfome : yet the idea 
in our imagination may be polluted by filthinefs 
clinging to it Such then being the cafe^ and it 
having pleafed God to fubjeft us to fome bafc 
employments and ofFenfive objeds we cannot 
avoid : it behoves us to lay afide every idea of 
that fort when we think of him. Which (hews 
the extravagance of thofe enthufiafts, who ex- 
hort us literally to have God always in our. 
thought?, and do every adion of our lives with 
.intention to pleafe him : becaufc this muft con- 
tinually draw us into grofs oflFences againil his 
parity. For if every time we fhifted or waflied 
our hands, or cut our corns, or did other things 
I do not care to name, we were to do them with 

dired 
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dired intention topleafehim; it would be more 
likely to debafeand contaminate thanenoble and 
fandtify our minds, to degrade him below our- 
feives, than raife us to a nearer reiemblance with 
him. 

7. Aisd as the groflhefs of our imaginations 
obliges us to exclude our idea of God from cer- 
tain places unfuitable for his reception : To the 
oarrowneis of them compels us to confine him 
to fome particular place of refidence. For dm- 
niprcfence is by much tbo large an idea for our 
comprehenfions to grafp: we cannot conceive 
4in immenfity of fpace, much lefs the thought of 
our uncpmpounded individual Being; exiftcnt 
throughout the whole capacioufnefs of fpace* 
For we take our notions of magnitude from 
body, which occupies a larger or fmaller room 
in proportion to the quantity of matter, or num- 
ber of parts contained in it, or the diftance 
whereto they are ftretched from one ano- 
ther : and with refpeft to the prefence of per- 
ceptive Beings, we diftinguifh between that and 
ihe place of their exiftence; for while (landing 
m one fpot, we apprehend every thing done in 
our prefence that pafles within a compafs 
wherein we can difccrn it diftinftly. Our 
imagination being habituated to this manner of 
conception by the objeiSs wherewith we are 
continually converfant, we cannot caft it into 
any other form when we cootemfdate the fu- 
preme Being j to whom therefore we affign a 
I peculiar 
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peculiar habitation, yet extending his prefence, 
beyond the place of his exigence. 

But becaufe we ouriclves cannot be prefent in 
one place without being abfent from bthers, and 
become familiarifed to things appearing conti* 
noally in our prefence, it would vilify, and, I 
may fay, vulgarife the Almighty, to imagine 
him refident among ourfelves, and what mud 
follow of courfe in our thoughts engaged among . 
the trifling fcenes that occupy our notice* 
Therefore we fay God is in heaven and wc 
upon earth, that he dwells in the heaveo of 
heavens, in the centre of inacceffible light»^ 
Now it is no matter where we fuppofe this 
heaven to be, whether above the clouds, or in 
the ether, or the fuperceleftial regions, it were 
better not to examine the point too minutcly,l}ut 
leave every one at liberty to place it where he 
finds mod convenient to his own imagination : 
only taking care to fix it in fome fpot fi-om 
whence the ever-wakeful eye of Providence may 
behold diftin£Hy all the concerns of the earth, ^ 
thecourfes of nature, the workings of fortune, . 
the fecret chambers of darknefs, and inmoft re- 
ceffes of the human heart. 

8, This limited imagination of the Deity ren- 
ders him capable of loco-motion (an article that 
can never find admittance in the efoteric creed :) 
fo that he can go forth to plan out the fpaces 
for a new world, to lav the foundations of the 
lledfaft mountains, to fet bounds to the reftlefs 

ocjcan. 
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ocean, to clothe the ground with all the variety 
of vegetables, to give command to his elements 
and feafons by the word of his mouth, and to 
furvey his works with complacence, beholding 
them very good. Nor will it be incongruous 
to reprefcnt him defcending upon great occafions 
to interfere in the adminiftration of affairs be- 
low: riding iMT whirlwinds, upheaving redun- 
dant feas, (baking the folid ground with 
earthquakes, rending the heavens with tremend- 
ous thunders, turning the fcale of vidtory, ref- 
cuing nations from deftrudion, giving the turn 
to critical events, determining the fall of king- 
doms. For there cannot be an operation with- 
out an immediate prefence of the agent, nor 
can our narrow minds conceive him prefent in 
an unufual place without a removal from his or- 
dinary refidence : but our thoughts are too bufied 
in feafons of extraordinary events to reflect that a 
prefence in one place implies an abfence from 
elfewhere. 

And it will be expedient for the like reafon to 
apprehend him peculiarly prefent at fome certain 
times and places, when we withdraw from our 
ofual fcenes and occupations ; for then it will 
rather raife than fully our imaginations : but of 
this I may have occafion to treat more particu- 
larly in fbme fucceeding chapter. If any one 
ftall find thefe images too grofs for his ufe, he 
will do right to rcfufe them admittance : but as 
the beft of us have fomething vulgar in out 
I. compo- 
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compofition, we may employ fome popular idea^ \ 
without hurt to the purity of our refined theory i > 
and we (hall reap tUs adv^tage from bringing \ 
ourfelves acquainted with the management of 
them, that we fhall be better able to help our 
neighbours by preventing from falling intp a 
grpfTnefs they can avoid. And an ppen-hearted 
traly benevolent man will drive to think as well ' 
gs a£t| not for himfelf alone, but for the bene* 
fit of as many as he can do fervice to, either 
way. 



CHAP. IV. 

Majejly. 

THE very notion of a felf-exiftent Beings 
the Creator and Governor of all thingis^ 
carries in it an ideaof greatnefs and pre-eminence 
beyond comparifon; For the exigence, the 
powers and privileges of all other fubftances be- 
ing derived originally from him, whatever they 
poiTefs mufl have been contained in the fountain 
from whence they derived, which could not give 
better, things than it had to beftow. So that 
all we fee great, or noble, or admirable, or ex- 
cellent among the creatures, refides coUeftivcly 
in the author of their natures. And as our 
knowledge ftands- confined within a very fmall 
part of his works, we fee nothing of thofe ex- 
cellencies and fubjcfts of admiration which lie 

beyond 
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beyond oar notice. Nor could we furvey the 
whole ftupendous fabric compleatly» have we 
jtaToo to believe but that there are greater riches 
of povFer and glory than ftand exemplified in any 
diftrid of the univerfe : for we have found in 
the former part of our progrefs, that the bufi^ 
Otis 6f creation requires other Attributes thaa 
tbofe hitherto known to the Sons of Adam. 

The fame notion too befides intrinfic great- 
ne& and excellence, implies uncontrolable Au- 
thority and abfolute Dominion : for the crea- 
tures fiibfiftihg at firft by the will of their Crea- 
tor, how ftable a conAitution foever they may 
have received, can fubfift no longer, than that 
Will (hall permit. He that gave can take away, 
and what originally created, can (lation, com- 
pound, alter or difpofe as ieemeth good ; there 
being nothing more powerful to limit, nor fupe- 
rior to lay an obligation upon him. Tbefe 
points are too evident to be much enlarged upon, 
for it is the difficulties and obfcurities in a fubjedt 
that give (cope to argument and illudration. 
And they are too luminous and magnificent to be 
contemplated by us, for a redundance of light is 
as unfit for our optics as a defe^ of it : nor can 
we difcern any thing diftindlly of very large obn ' 
jeftstintil removed to a diftance that may con- 
iraft tl»nn within the circle of our vifion. 

Therefore as we fee the fun better through a 
&ioftked glafs or in a pail of water than by 
JbokiDg at him dke£\:ly, fo we can more eafily 

difcern 
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difcern the power and 'glory of God, througM 
the veil of fecond caufes, or byrefleftioa in h^ 
works, or in the miniftry of inferior powers ex- 
ecuting his comnnands, than by contemplating 
him in his eflcnce or immediate operations : for 
which rcafon he is often reprefented as afling 
by his fubordinate minifters, fending his deftroy- 
ing or prote£ting Angel to fpread defolation, 
peftilence, and famine, or to guard the righte- 
ous from danger and guide his flcps that he hurt- 
not his foot againfl a ilone* fl 
2. But all this relates only to his almighty" 
Power and the effential perfection of his nature, 
but will not conduft us to his Attribute of Ma* 
jefty : which is one of the moral Attributes, j 
whereby we fuppofe him witholden from workfl 
and objcds unbecoming the dignity of his cha- 
racter. And here again our exoterics will roi 
direftly oppofite to our efoterics : for our rcalblj 
when ftrctching her eye to the utmoft verge 
contemplation^ reprefents him omniprefcnt, fn^ 
lelligent, and powerful, in every mathematical 
point throughout the whole immenfity of fpace, 
That nothing, not the minuteft objeft, efcaj 
his notice, nor the moll trifling incident eludes 
his care. That all things being the work of hi$ 
hands, are good, and of importance in the fta-^ 
lions wherein he has refpc£tively placed tlier 
therefore none are unbecoming his attention. 
That he orders, difpofes and provides for ther 
all, their fituations, aflurtments, motions and' 

opera- 
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operations without exception : for no multipli* 
city of buiuiefs can diftradt him, but he has vi- 
gour and underftanding to fpare for the mod in- 
fignificanty without defcending from his dignity, 
or intermitting the mod glorious of his works. 

But this is by much too large a Beld to be 
drawn upon any fcale in our imagination ; if wc 
fcfleS ever fo little upon the diverfity of charac- 
ters, humours and interefts among mankind, the 
various inilindts, natures and properties of ani- 
mals, the infinite multitude of diverfly qualified 
particles floating about in air, earth, and ocean> 
the number, intricacy, and imperceptible influ- 
ence of caufes afFeding almoft every event befal* 
ling us s we (hall quickly bewilder ourfelves, and 
find it beyond all conception to apprehend all 
thefe reduced under a regular diredion and com- 
prized in one uniform plan. Therefore it were 
in vain to attempt it, and we had beft take our 
exoteric idea from fome archetype we can find 
io ourfelves more familiar to our experience. 

3. Now we find our capacities circumfcribed 

within a certain compafs, Hraitened in our 

knowledge and limited in our powers; we 

have a fphere of a^ion extending but little way 

1)eyond ourfelves, changing as we move, fo that 

if wc go to employ our aftivity upon things at 

a diflance, we lofc the reach of thofc we left 

behind: and though our fphere may contain 

many fub]e£ts, we cannot adt upon them all, 

Iw only have our option to exert ourfelves 

upon 
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upon one, or a ivn among the reft ; nor can 
we do our bafinefs effedhially without applying 
our whole attention to the prefent thing we take 
in hand. We likewife receive affiftance in our^ 
operations from habit and prad:ice, which give 
an eafe and inclination to the courfes whereto we 
have been familiarized, and render us aukwafd 
and unable to make a pr(^eis in thofe from 
which they have kept os flrangqrs. 

Hence it becomes oeceiiary to make a felec-^ 
tion among tl^ obje&s before us, and our abi- 
lities being fcanty, to lay them out where they. 
may turn to the greateft profit. And as we 
have motives of honour as well as advantage to, 
influence us, it is unbecoming to employ our- 
felves in mean and trivial matters, in preference 
to the more valuable and excellent. Yet is th£i 
excellence in feme cafes relative^ for though, 
there be many ways of fpending lime which 
are below any reafonablc creature to take; there 
are works necelTary and convenient in life, 
which therefore cannot be bafe, and unbecom- 
ing in thcmfelves, it being the Duty of fome to. 
undergo them, yet are unwonhy the attention 
of others who are called to higher iervices. 
For we are placed in different ftations upon- 
earth, we have difierent employments to fol- 
low, different habits and inclinations to encou- . 
lage for forwarding us in the performance of 
them. Therefore it would be a demeaning him- . 
iclf for a per£bn in high ftation to beftow his 

thoughts 
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ihoiights and induAry upon matters belonging to 
thofe of lower degree : becaufe he could not do 
this withoat omitting the functions incumbent 
upon bim to fulfil, and contracting taftes un- 
fuitable to his charadler. 

And that this is what makes fuch condcfcen- 
fion a debafement of dignity, may appear from 
hence : becaufe where a man can concern him- 
fclf with trifles at intervals, and convcrfe among 
the vulgar upon particular occafions without 
taking off his thoughts from higher matters, 
without interfering with the proper functions 
of his flalion, or interrupting his intercourfe 
imoDg his equals, it is never deemed to fix a 
fytdk. of blcmifli upon his character j more 
efpccially where neceflary for his health or recrea- 
tioo of fpirits, or conducive to fome important 
life, Tully tells us that Scipio and Lailius, the 
two great eft men of the greateft nation upon 
earth, uied in their country retirements, to bufy 

emfelves in picking cockle fhells and pebbles 
ipoo tlie fhore,. and Aoop to all kinds of inno- 

\t puerilities ; nor are affability and gonde* 
ifion elleemed lefs than ornaments to a noble- 
man. 

The Czar Peter the Great is faid to . have 
fervcd as a common Sailor in the Dutch navy, 
and worked with a hatchet among the carpenters 
m our dock-yards j but then he had in view the 
improvement of his own marine by perfcdling 
:^A|£ jj^ ^]j ^{^g branches of it : fo thefe vile 
L^ III. F occupa- 
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occupations did not take off his thoughts from 
the proper functions of his imperiiil ofBco, nor 
did they weaken but rather tend toisilabU^Ti his 
title of Great. The fubaltern, when raifed by 
degrees to a commander in chief, mufl lay afide 
thofe offices it was his praife to be .pun<£tual in 
executing before ; fuch as viliting the quarters, 
infpedting the firelocks^ hearing complaints^ and 
preventing quarrels among the privatcrmcn .: h^ 
caufe he has other bufinefs to take oaris of, not 
more important in itfelf, for unlefs things be 
rightly ordered among the private men, thegrmy 
will be capable of but little fervicc, but more 
important for him to regard. For this reafon 
it is beneath pcrfons in extenfive trufts to concern 
themfelves with minute matters : it is their p^rt 
tp confine their attention to general regulations^ 
as being enough to take up the whole of it : 
nor can they execute otherwife than by the tni- 
niJftry of inferiors, without defcending from 
their point of eminence, from whence they 
may dired: and ovcrfec much greater works than 
they could compleat by their own induftry. , 
But a ruler, to execute by his inferiors muft 
have their due fubmiffion and ready obedience, 
which depend in great meafure upon the fenti* 
ments they entertain of his perfon : for men are 
but fenfitivo-rational animals, adaated for the 
moft part by fenfe and imagination, AVhich alpnij ; 
give us a readinefs in our performances : nor \ 
will duty, advantage, or fear of punifhmentt' 

anfv^rer ' 
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anfwer compleatly without a reverential cftccm 
and admiration. But iniagination is guided by 
appearances, which confequently deferve his 
attention: therefore he will keep a ftate, go 
forroundcd with attendants, afFedt a ceremony 
and folemnity, afTunie a grandeur of deport* 
mebt and expreffion fuitable to his rank, fo far 
bat no farther than needful to Imprefs the re- 
qoifite d^ree of refped: upon the populace ; 
and he will difdain every little a6lion or gefture 
diat might degrade or make him cheap in their 
eftimation. 

4. This then being the conftant courfe of* 
experience in human affairs, wherein there is 
an allotment of offices and occupations ; thofc 
deftined to the higheft, looking upon it as a 
de^dation to meddle in the inferior, marked 
oat froni among the multitude by external dif- 
tinftions of equipage, ceremony, magnificence, 
drefs and demeanour : and the works of in- 
duflrry being carried on by numbers, ufing 
powers and capacities of their own under the 
dire6tion of one, who contributes nothing more 
than his direction : our imagination falls fo 
llrongly into that train, that we can never get 
it to run in any other, without an immedijite 
force and violence put upon it by the utmoft 
ftretch of our underftanding, which we no 
Iboncrtake off than it conftanfly recoils again. 

Therefore when we let our thoughts roam 
ttpon external nature^ an idea of the like polity 

F 2 imme- 
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immediately occurs : we conceive the elements, 
the feeds of vegetables, the (alts, the acids, the 
fpirit contained in them, to have an afiiviiy of 
their own ; we imagine chance an operating 
power producing events, and free will* taking a 
diredtion for which there were no caufcs exiftent 
before their operation : we prefome general 
laws provided for the maintenance of order, and 
regulating the Sum of Affairs without defcend-^ 
ing to minute cafes, too numerous to be com- 
prized in any code, we fuppofe God, the King 
of nature, feated upon his imperial throne fome* 
where above the fogs and vapours of this loath* 
fome earth, environed with ineffable glory, fur- 
rounded by hofts of Angels, Archangels, Se- 
ra,phs, Cherubs, Principalities and powers await- 
ing his command, by whofe miniftry he has the 
dirpofal of fecond caufes at a diftance, or by an 
inexprcfTiblc energy communicated thereto in a 
manner there is ho occafion for us to examine 
too ftridly. 

In this way we apprehend him continually 
making frefh provifion for correding the errors 
of chance and diforders of free will, governing 
like an earthly monarch by new edid:s and new 
application of his power, executed by minifters 
he employs. If we allow him to regard parti- 
cular events, this is only upon extraordinary oc- 
cafions, when they draw confequences of great, 
importance after them- fuch as the fate of 
empires, the fuccefs of battles, the falvation of a 

foul. 
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foul, or prefcrvation of a human life. This 
being the conftant drain of our difcourfes (hews 
that we cannot eafily caft our thoughts into any 
other form : and as men continually fpeak of 
the divine operations in figurative expredions, 
they muft of courfe apprehend them bearing a 
fimiiicude with the figures they employ. For 
as in reading a romance or a poem, we take a 
temporary perfuafion of their being real fadts, 
and of our converiing among the perfons and 
fcenes they rcprefent : fo the perpetual ufe of 
allegory will aflimilate the mind to the train of 
conceptions it conveys. 

5. Now fince our imagination is fo habituated 
to conceptions of this kind, that it becomes im- 
practicable to imprefs others of an oppofue cad^ 
fo as to carry them about with us for our ordi- 
nary ufe ; we muft model our common fyftem 
of providence accordingly, complying with ne- 
ceffity, and humouring the imperfeclion of our 
nature which we cannot mend. And as we can 
never totally get rid of chance and trifle in our 
thoughts, but many things feem to pafs around 
OS merely cafual and utterly infignificant, fuch 
will necefTarily appear themfelves, and render 
the agents concerned in them, contemptible in 
our eyes. On the other hand the capacity and 
management of great affairs give us an idea of 
dignity, which rifes in proportion to the im- 
portance of employments occupying an Agent or 
pre-eminence above other powers fubordinate; 
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aod is hurt by the junftion of any thing mean, 
or trivial. ^ 

Since then it is of the utmoft coniequence, a" 
well to the right condition of our minds as the 
regularity of our conduft, to entertain an awful 
and reverential notion of the Almighty, as hav* 
ing power to difpofe of all events, and fupremc 
Governor over all creatures; it behoves us to 
afcribe to him an Attribute of Majefty, to con* 
ceive him jealous of his glory, expedting our obc 
dience and adoration ; to remove every triflinj 
event and mean objeft from our thoughts, when 
we have him in them j and to raife our idea of 
him, by fuch images as arc fuitablc to the higheft 
degree, that the weaknefs and groffheft of our 
faculties will admit. For as we obferved before 
under the article of Purity, though the cffence 
of God be incapable of adlual defilement by any 
fikhinefs co-exiftent \n the fame place with it, 
yet the idea of him in our hearts may be pollut- 
ed and rufted over by inipurities adhering there- 
to : fo although his omniprefent power cannot 
be degraded nor his attention engrofled by any 
operation, but that he may govern events feem^ 
ingly the moft infignificant without defcending 
from his government of worlds and hierarchies ^ 
yet the fame idea may be degraded by joining it 
with fuch minute employments ; for that is far 
from being omniprefent, though the original it 
was defigned to reprefent be fo. For our atten* 
.|ion being confined tp thefpot we think on, we 

cannoti 
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cannot apprehend him attentive to trifles with* 
out taking off his eye from what appear, to us^ 
the pcoper functions of his divine Majefty. 

Nevertiielefs we may fafely apprehend him 
inteppofing upon extraordinary occafions, for fb 
we fee our princes and great men do without 
leflensng their dignity : or taking care of our 
particular concerns, for we are always of vaft 
importance to ourfelves ; and what concerns us 
nearly engaging the mind deeply, ferves rather 
to elevate than deprefs our idea of the caufe ope- 
rating towards it. 

6. .Thus in opinions relative to the Attribute 
of Majefty it is more requifite to regulate theni 
by our own nature than the divine, and carefully 
avoid whatever might appear injurious to it in 
our own apprehenfion, however agreeable to 
our efoteric reafonings. Therefore here, as be- 
fore in treating of Purity, we (hall often find it 
expedient to conceive of things o^herwife than 
we know them to be. And we praftife the like 
referve with refpedl to thofe whom we cftecm 
upon earth ; we know the greateft men muft 
change their linen< walh their hands, pare their 
nails, and (loop to other bafe offices reckoned 
ihameful in nature : yet to dwell upon thefe 
thoughts would leflcn our reverence of their per- 
sons. So we have feen in our Chapter of Pro- 
vidence how the greateft events are liable to be 
influenced by the fmalleft, fo that the accom- 
plilliment of them cannot be fecured, if the 
little particles of earth, air, and vapour, the in-' 

F 4 ftindts 
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Ainfls of animals, or fancies of human crea* 
tures, be fuffered tanin at random. 

A grain of duft falling in a man's eye while 
fighting, may prove his deftruftion : a few par- 
ticles of rull upon a firelock, or of damp in 
the pan, may iave a life : a wafp mifling his hold 
in crawling up the (ides of a pot, may fall in 
to be drank by one, whom he (hall fting to 
death : a young lady by a lucky afTortmient of 
her Ribbons, may procure entrance into a fa- 
mily where (he fhall become the mother of 
heroes, yet we cannot without impiety imagine 
God following the fingle atoms of terrene, or 
aqueous matter as they float about in the air, 
watching his opportunity to trip up the feet of a 
crawling infeft, or attending a giddy girl when 
fhe adjufts her drefs at the toilet. We know 
Ifoth from reafon and authority, that of two 
fparrows that are fold for a farthing, not one 
falleth to the ground without our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and the hairs of our head are all num- 
bered : yet what pious man, if upon combing 
his head he meets with a tangle that tears off 
two or three hairs, or if the cat fhould happen 
' to catch his favourite fparrow, would afcribe 
thefe cataftrophes to the han4 of Providence ? 
Who would not be fliocked at the profane- 
nefs of one, who, upon finding only the tail of 
a moufe in his trap, or upon lofinga flea that he 
had hunted after, fhould fay, it was the Will 
of God they fhould efcape ? 

7. 1 
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7. It is pof&ble Indeed by frequently compar- 
ing our efoteric ideas with the exoteric, and ob« 
ferving how they tend uhimately to the fame 
point, fo to familiarize them to our imagina- 
tion, as that we may entertain them without 
abating of the reverence we ought always to 
prefervc. This I may tcftify upon my own ex- 
perience, having by praftice brought fevcral 
fpecnlations to lie eafy and inofFenfive in my 
thoughts, which v^rould have appeared uncouth, 
difturbing and perplexing to them formerly, and 
may ftill do fo to other people. But this muft 
be an cfFedt of time and careful digeftion : for 
imagination works by habitual aflbciations, and 
trains, which when running in very different 
courfcs muft have many channels of communi- 
cation, worked between to make them coincide. 
In the profccution of this attempt, great vigi- 
knee muft be ufed not to admit any thing dero- 
gatory to our idea of the divine Majefty, which 
we muft endeavour to keep fteady, folid, and 
conneSed in all its parts : and I believe, when 
doubts and perplexities do arife, it is owing to 
the flu<ftuation of our ideas, infinuating fome 
fpeck of human paffion or imbecility thereinto, 
unawares. 

After the imagination has been thus gradually 
caft into a new arrangement, it will become as 
averfe to fome of the old ideas, as it was at firft 
to the prefent : finding the divine Majefty de- 
bafed by that partiality and favour, that indig- 
nation. 
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nation, and abhorrence, that pcrcmptorincfs of 
command, carneft cxpeftation of worfhip, al- 
teration of mcafurcs upon occurrencies happen- 
ing, judgement of charadters upon obfervation 
of their condu£t; which are fo ncccflary for 
railing it with the generality. For they fee the 
beft and grcatcft of men preferring their friends 
and favourites, indignant at affronts, detefting 
villainies, commanding meerly to exercife their 
authority, pleafed with homage, varying thek 
fchtmes according to circumflances, taking their 
cftimation of perfons from their outward beha- 
viour : nor do they difcern that all this fprings 
from the imperfedion of human nature ^ fothat 
in their apprehenfionit may well join with the 
idea of incomparable excellence. Thus 
imaginations oi mankind being differently mi 
dellcd, and that in great variety of forms, 
gard muft be had not only to the general turn? 
but to particular characters, fo as to improvi 
the idea of Majefty in each, by fuch way 
may prove moft cffed:uaL 

But an excefs of colouring may be as hurt 
ful as a defc£t : when the ftrokes are laid oo 
too thick they obfcure, rather than illuminate 
the figure. By conceiving our continual Ser 
vices agreeable to God as his rightful due, W( 
raife our idea of him : but by reprefenting thcj 
as giving him a real plealure, wc make our 
fclves of importance to him, and confequently 
degrade him in our thoughts. By requiring a 
a u; 
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unrefa-ved obedience to his commands without 
knowing their expedience, wc acknowledge his 
fovcreign authority : but by fuppofing they have 
none other foundation than his arbitrary WiU^ 
we depredate the grandeur of bis wifdoni and 
bounty. And in many other duties it is a very 
nice point to diftinguifli how they may be 
ftretched to the utmoft without being over* 
ftiained : for an extcnfion beyond this point 
would unavoidably beget narrownefs, inftead of 
an enlargement of Mind, This then being an 
important as well as delicate pointy it behoves 
all who have the guidance and inflru<flion of 
others^ to be cautious of urging their topics too 
ftrongly ; left by an indrfcreet zeal they leave 
things in worfe condition than they found them, 
and teach men to place the glory of God in 
matters that would caft a difcredit upon the cha- 
ider of an earthly cream re. 

8. Such indifcretion abounds to profufion 
among enthufiafts, who would have us keep up 
a glowing admiration of the divine exceilencies 
at our work, in our play» during our meals, and 
for many hours of tedious devotion. But they 
not confider that admiration is an cxtraor- 
ry ftretch of the mind, which it cannot 
at all times, nor keep up beyond a certain 
period, when the fpirits will be exhaufted, the 
mental eye grow languid, and if ftill perfifling to 
bold an object however luminous in contempla- 
tion, will fee it obfcure, unftriking, and no bet- 
ter 
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tcr than common objefts. Accordingly wc 
hear them complain of frequent coolncft, aridi- 
ties, and defertions : wherein they do no great 
honour to God in afcribing the natural defefts of 
human weaknefs to a kind of turn of humour 
in him, who one hour fhews them extraordi- 
nary favours above all mankind, and the next 
deferts them without any reafon. 

Neither would it avail for our purpofe, were 
it prafticable to retain God in our thoughts 
through all our little Occupations, and do every 
thing for his fcrvice : wxre a man to change his 
coat, tie up his garters, or gather a nofegay in 
his garden, always to pleafe God, it would di- 
minifh more than add to the reverence of his 
name. For by perpetually mingling terais of 
Religion among our common ideas and difcour- 
fcs, we fiiall empty them of all their folemnity^ 
and reduce them to meer Cant, a word derived 
from the Latin of finging, wherein people ufu- 
ally attend to the mufic without heeding the 
fenfe. And that your over-righteous people 
have ferved them fo, appears from their intro- 
ducing them by head and (houlders upon occa-J 
fions, whereto they cannot be applicable, TbU 
humour prevailing generally among our forefa- 
thers in the times of both civil and religious] 
anarchy, begot the contrary extreme, as it isj 
called, of profane fwearing, and burlefquingj 
every thing ferious : though it feems to me a] 
fimilar offspring, like the viper's brood, deftroy- 
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ing its parent, only that it might have the doing 
of the fame mifchief itfclf, being the like expe- 
dient for evaporating all idea from the moft fig- 
nificant words in our language. 

But the divine Majefty, when rightly appre- 
hended, undebafed with alloying mixtures, be- 
ing the idea which contributes moft efFedtually 
to ennoble our thoughts, to keep our condud 
Heady, and ftrengthen our dependance under 
unfavourable circumftances, deferves our beft 
care and judgement to improve it. Which is 
propcreftdone at thofe fcafons when our thoughts 
arc fre(h, our minds moftvi^orous, and our un- 
dcrftandings cleareft, wh'eh contemplation is 
ready to flow ipontaneoufly : fey frequent efforts 
atfuch times we may fix adeepimpreffion, not 
to ftart up inceflantly, but upon occafion. For 
as a Man who has a fteady loydty to his prince, 
though he does not think of him every moment 
yet will inftantly fire upon hearing any thing 
fpokcn difrefpc<ftfully againft hiicn : fo Ke that 
poflciTes an Vh'abitual rcvcrcnCt 6f the divine 
'Majefty, though it may not operate direftly upon 
every minute action of his life; yet whatever 
injarious thereto ofifers to his thoughts, will 
immediately give him an alarm'. 
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CHAP. V. 

Holinefs. 

HOLINESS in. its grcatcft latitude implies 
an exemption froth all taftes^ defires and 
trains of thought, excited in us by our corpo- 
real appetites or the allurement of fenfible ob- 
jeds. Now this exemption in ourfelves can be 
no more than temporary : for our fituation here 
upon earth renders, it neceflary and our duty to 
have continual intercourfe among the things ex- 
ternal round about us, and the conflitution of our 
nature obliges us to attend to the calls of Bodily 
appetite. While bufied in thefe occupations^ 
our conduct is not ^oly, neither is it yet pro- 
fane, but in a middle ilate of indifference be- . 
tweea both ; but wc are not. fo tied down tp 
external objcfts or the imaginations fpringing 
from thence, bujt that we miay (bmetimes fepa- 
rate every thing of tliiat kind froni our thoughts, 
in order to contemplate the conflitution pfuhi- 
verfal nature and chanufter of its Author, to con- 
fider ourfelves as ciflzens'of the world, inheri- 
tors of a country where nothing terrenp or carnal 
finds place. 

Now it is this feparation from ordinary con- 
jundioqs that conftitutes the idea of holinefs : 
for places are holy when feparated from all com- 
mon ufes, and referved for our reception, when 
we aflemble to raife our minds above fublunary 

fcenes. 
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fcenes. Rites, ceremonies, and inftitutions are 
holy, when contrived to turn imagination out of 
her familiar courfes, and introduce a (blemnity 
fuicable for religious purpofes. Holy veftments 
and utenfils are thofe employed only in facrcd 
offices. Holy days are thofe fet apart for the 
attendaiice upon our fpiritual concerns. And 
men are called holy and divine, vt^ho make 1^ 
their profeflion to ftudy and pradife the methods 
of leading their fellow-creatures into juft notions 
of their Maker, and of their duties as well to^ 
wards him, as themfelves, and their neighbours. 

Thus holinefs bears a near affinity with the 
fubjei^s handled in the two lafl; Chapters : as 
not confifting with a mixture of any thing foul 
or unbecoming, mean or trivial. But fome 
things are relatively fo according 4o times and 
cii-cumftances : for many thoughts and adtions 
would defile s^od debase the mind in feafons of 
devotion, that may be innocent and commend* 
able at other feafons. Tbefe things indulged 
too much, or improperly, obfcure and flupify 
the faculties, but do not pervert them ; they 
elog the mind, but do not clip its wing$ : aiS fome 
other pra^ices do, which therefore are denomi- 
nated wicked, as rendering it incapable of rifing 
to a holy difpofition^ at any feaibn. 

2. Therefore holinefs in a more retrained 
ienfe ftandy oppofed to moral impurity, whk:h 
taints and |Bxes a lafting blemidi upon the mind : 
wl)en vice becomes a part of the charadter, and is 

adopted 
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adopted for a principal of adion. For as in the 
Body there is a difference between meer weak- 
nefs and diieafe ; the one may fubje£t to fome 
inconveniencies^ but does not vitiate the blood 
andjuices, nor corrupt the folids, nor contain 
what is putrid and noifomei like the other. So 
in the mental fyftem, infirmity is not the i&me 
^ith diforder ; the one can effeSonly the out- 
ward, adions, whereas the other feizes upon the 
Will i the one miflcads and furprizes, while the 
other depraves. The beft men have their weak 
and unguarded hours, wherein they aft unwar- 
rantably through the prevalence of their defires, 
which are all of the natural kind, and become 
faulty only by their excefs : though during thefc 
intervals they depart from their holinefs, yet as 
foon as the impulfe is over, their former tenor 
and difpofition returns again, fo they do not lofc 
their character of holy, any more than a man 
lofes his charafter of a mufician by having his 
inftrument witholden from him for a while. 

But there are other defires malignant and vi- 
cious, not fpringing from nature but generated 
by evil habits and perverfe managerhent, never 
innocent becaufe corrupt in kind, rather than ex- 
ceffive in degree : fuch as envy, rancour, ma- 
lice, injuftice, cruelty, pride, rapacioufnefs, for- 
did fclfifhnefs, and the like^ To which we 
may add fuch excefs of the natural defires as 
have gotten fo flrong hold of the heart as to 
be cherifhed there with confcious complacence, 

even 
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even when their proper objedts do not folicit : 
as fenfuality, debauchery, unlawful gallantries, 
fondnefs of pleafure and idlenefs. 

All thefe being become habituated to the mind, 
ftrike fo ftrong root there, as to change and 
deprave it in charad:er, rendering it incapable 
of taking a holy difpofition, becaufe perpetually 
calling up ideas incompatible therewith. For 
this reafon it is incumbent upon us to (land al« 
ways upon the watch, to prevent our infirmi* 
ties from becoming difeafes, our neceffary defires 
from growing exceflive and gaining an habitual 
fondnefs, our paffions, ill-treatment from others, 
crofi accidents, unequal diftritjutions of Provi- 
dence, cuftom, example, or company, from 
drawing us infenfible into defires unnatural, and 
efiential evil 

3* But when we caft up our eyes to the fu- 
prcrae Being, we (hall fee at firft glance there is 
no occafion for an Attribute of holinefs to keep 
him watchful againft mifchiefs that cannot befal 
him. For he has no wants which might require 
appetites urging to fupply them, no natural de- 
fires that might rife to excefs and become habi* 
tual, no paffions to beguile, errors to miflead,- 
influence of cuflom, or company to pervert him : 
he cannot grudge the bleffings himfelf has be- 
ftowed, repine at the difpenfatibns he has made, 
become foured by accidents which are none to 
him, grow proud at excelling the works of his 
Hands, nor harbour malice for injuries that, 
Vol. III. G cannot 
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cannot hurt him. Therefore holiriefa iri him is 
no more than a negation of thofe moral impuri- 
ties, whereto our nature lies liable : and I be- 
lieve there is nobody who will not readily ac- 
knowledge, that every thing of this kind ought 
to be excluded from our idea of God. 

Ncverthelefs as I obfervcd before, we take 
our lineaments of the fublimeft objects from 
archetypes found within ourfelves, and vice has 
fuch a bewitching art of difguifing, as to make 
us miftake her for virtue and holinefs ; fo that 
without careful attention, fhe will palm her own 
odious features upon us fpr excellencies, and. 
draw us infenfibly to give them a place in that 
which ought to be all perfedion. Thus we 
find the heathen world in general alcribed fen- 
faality, debauchery, competition, pride, envy, 
jealoufy, inveteracy, injuftice, animofity, cru- 
elty, and other moral impurities, to their hea- 
venly powers, whom yet they fuppofed elevated 
above the reach of human imperfeftion : nor 
did they perceive any inconfiftency herein, be- 
caufe they regarded thofe difpolitions as no ble- 
mifh nor mark of unholinefs in the moral cha- 
racter. 

Mankind is now happily altered for the bet- 
ter in this refpedt : the leaft enlightened among 
U8 acknowledge the unity and fpirituality of t|ie 
(Godhead. So there is no room for fenfuality, 
where there are no corporeal members to be em- 
ployed as inftruments therein : no place for in- 
ordinate cxceffes of defire, where there is nei- 
ther 
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ther Nedar, nor Ambrofia, nor other neceflary 
allurement to excite a natural appetite : no com- 
petition, envy, not jealoufy in a (ingle fubflance, 
who has none other to contend with» to rival, 
or CO fufpeft : no pride without an obje£l: to be 
fet in comparifon : no rancour or animofiry 
where there is nothing to refift the Will : no 
injuftice in him who could not be profited 
thereby : no hatred in one whom an enemy 
cannot hurt nor obftrudt : no abhorrence or de* 
teftation of things which were the work of his 
own hand. 

This is now fo clearly underftood by every 
body, that we never knowingly admit any mix- 
ture of moral foulnefs or human weaknefs into 
our idea of the divine chara61er. Yet whoever 
will obferve the difcourfes and apprchenfions of 
the men and women he commonly meets with, 
may obferve fome of thofc blemilhes have crept 
in imperceptibly, and that by means of notions 
which were innocent and neccifary at firft, but 
have corrupted and perifhed by pafling through 
our hands. Nor is the mifchief unfrcquently 
encreaied by the indifcretion of fome zealous 
teachers, who being not fufficiently guarded in 
their thoughts at all points, purfue a favourite 
notion to extravagant lengths, until they run it 
down into abjcflnefs and abfurdity. 

4. It is proper that virtue (hould be repre- 
fented as agreeable in the eyes of God, and 
whatever is done in fupport of his honour and 

G 2 religion, 
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religion, in relief of his fcrvants, or for the dif-< 
couragemcnt of wickednefs; as done for his fer* 
vice ; becaufe this tends to urge and hearten us 
in the profecution of our duty : but it is carry- 
ing the matter too far when we make ourfelves 
of importance to him, or fancy we can fleal 
away his affeftions from our fellow-creatures, 
do him a real fervice, or ftrengthen his hands to 
overcome his enemies. 

It is expedient we fhould look upon things 
feemingly indifferent in themfelves as ebligatoiy 
when enjoined by him, for we are not to difputc 
his commands becaufe we do not diicern the rea- 
fbnablenefs of them : but to imagine him giv« 
ing arbitrary commands which have no foUnda** 
tion whatever in reafon, or to be delighted with 
unavailing expreffions of homage tending to no 
benefit either of our own or our fellow-creatures, 
introduces a littlenefs and unworthinefs into our 
idea of him. 

While we endeavour to raife our minds to the 
higheft fenfe of his power, his goodnefs and his 
glory they can attain, we do well : but when 
we ftrive to difguife our real thoughts for fear of 
offending him, or ufe fallacious arguments in 
fupport of his honour, we fhall fall into an ap- 
prehenfion of him as being cereqionious and 
captioL-s, liable to be impofed upon by flattery, 
and taken with compliment. 

In apprehending the actions and concerns of 
tnen to lie under the continual infpedtioti and 

conduft 
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txAdiiifi: of his Providdnce, we do no more than 
it igiMible , to found reafon and truth : bat if 
Wfc fdppofe the eye of Providence engroflcd by 
particular Perfons in difregard of the common 
herdi and anxioufly attentive to their minute 00 
cafiohs, fo far as to provide a lodging for White* 
fieldi or preferve his horfe firom ftumbling, we 
afcribe to him the weak fondnefs and narrow 
uoderftanding of human namre« 

Nothing more ennobles and refines the mind 
than an unabating love of God^ the ftronger the 
better, fo it be manly and decent, operating by 
a reverential dependance upon his protection, a 
fall confidence in his mercy, and a perfect ac- 
qnieicence in thedifpenfationsof his Providence, 
ai believing them to terminate ultimately in our 
good : but as this afifedtion is overflrained by 
enthufiafts and devotees in a language unfuitable 
to it, when they talk of the foul pouring forth 
in pious breathings and tranfports, with their 
dear Lords and fweet Jefu's, they leave nothing 
noble nor heavenly in it ; but court the Almighty 
in the fame fentiments they would court a 
miftrcfs, and mingle their own paffions, thole 
too not of the purefl kind, in their idea of the 
tncfh holy. 

It is requifite that wickcdnefs (hould be re- 
prefented as odious to him, and the perfons im- 
merfed in it as living at enmity againil him, be- 
caafe this may raife a horror of it in ourfelves, 
and preferve us againft catching the contagion 

c 3 from 
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' from thofe who are deeply infeded with it : hat 
when this notion carries men to hate and deteiV> 
to vex and defiroy one another for his fake, it is 
making him vindid:ive» rancorous, apd cruel, 
and fafttning a moral impurity upon hinx which 
any good man would be afhamed of. Thus 
there is a caution to be ufed in the management 
of the very topics employed to bring men into 
a holinefs of temper : for with a very little in* 
difcrction they may be made like other beft 
things, which when corrupted become the 
worft. 

5. For as we have remarked feveral times be- 
fore, our ideas of the divine charadier are all 
taken from archetypes found in our own, be« 
caufe we have none others wherefrom to de? 
fcribe any thing conceivable to our imagination. 
Hence it follows that our materials being de- 

. fedive, we can carry on the refemblance but a 
little way without changing them, and employ- 
ing new ones, oftentimes of a diredlly.oppofite 
colour, which being taken notice of by the un- 
wary, who dp not obferve the ncceffity and cc- 
cafion of it, invplvj^s them in perplexities and 
contradiftions. 

Perhaps this is no where more apparent than in 
the dodrine of Providence, wjiich whoever holds, 
muft acknowledge to have the difpofal of the 
machinations and actions of men as well as all 
other events : and in our two Chapters upon 
|hat Article, and upon Freewill, we have laid 

down 
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4own that every minute motion, both in the 
human bread and among the bodies around us, 
was cpmprized and noticed in the plan of Provi- 
dence. 1 v^rould not then point out the confe- 
quences that might be drawn from this univer- 
fal provifion of caufes, being unwilling to Scan- 
dalize any body before I was ready to remove 
his fcruples. If the candid reader has hitherto 
overlooked theie confequences, it is fo much the 
better ; yet as we cannot expe6l but they will 
occur to him fome time or other, it is incum- 
bent upon us to prepare the antidote : and con- 
ceiving this the proper place for fo doing, wc 
(hall not fcruple to difcover the poifon, which is 
that we may feem to have made God the Author 
of fin. 

For if all the follies and wict^ednefs of man- 
kbd were owing to motives fuggefted by modi- 
fications of their organs, depending in a chain of 
certain efFefts qpon the operations of the Al- 
mighty J theq he muft be efteemed the author 
and approver of thofe follies and wickednefs, 
fpr which he made the provifion of caufes with 
knowledge and intention of the evil fruits they 
fhould produce. Which to imagine, would be 
the highefl offence againfl his holinefs and juf- 
tice, as reprefenting the worft of crimes approv- 
ed of by him, and punifhment inflided for faults 
whcreunto he had led the tranfgrefTor by the 
workings of his providence. Befides, as wc have 
all along iniiiled upon a difference in actions, 

G 4 fome 
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fome drawing down the bleflings and others the 
vengeance of heaven upon our beads, we con- 
tradidl ourfclves cgregioufly in maintaining an 
opinion from whence it may be inferred that 
the mod atrocious villainies are equally agreeable 
to God, and alike the objeA of his couniels, 
with the moft cbnfummate virtues. Bat this 
crying injury to his holy name we (hall ufe oar 
bed endeavours to prevent, and at the fame time 
to reconcile the contradictions charged upon our 
fyftem. 

6. Now in order to do this, let us endeavour 
to lay down in one view the fevcral parts of our 
fyftem, as formed by the decifions of our un- 
derftanding when in her utmoft ftretch of con* 
templation ; or as calculated to model our ima« 
gination for direfting us in the conduft of life. 
By which will appear that the fecming contra- 
diftions and evil confequences apprehended in 
it, are only variations of language, and lights of 
placing things in, neccflary for accommodating 
them to the different capacities of fenfitive-ra* 
tional animals. We have found it expedient in 
our Chapter upon that article, and upon feveral 
occafions fince, to reprefent God under two cha- 
rafters, as Creator, and as Governor of the Uni- 
verfe. In the former of thofe capacities he is 
incomprchenfible, nor can we fafcly affirm any 
thing concerning his proceedings, the manner of 
them, or counfcls direiiting them. We know 
he has interfperfed a mixture of evil among bis 

works. 
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works, tnd though I have fuggcftcd very proba- 
ble grounds to hope the quantity of it is incon- 
ceivably fmall in proportion to the good, jtt 
that there is fome, we feel daily by unwelcome 

* experience: from hence we may prefume the 
^feature of things originally fo conAituted, as that 
the Uttlc fprinkling of evil was made neceflary 
to fupport and fecure the greater good* 

But God in his capacity of Governor dcfcends 
nearer to our comprehenfion ; we may imagine 
him ruling with unwearied infinite goodneft, a 
little reftrained by the neceffity he had impofed 
upon himfcif at the creation, but watchful t6 
employ hie power and wifdom for preventing 
the growth of evil beyond that neceflity in any 
fingle inftance, and impartial to diftributc it in 
exad mcafure among all his creatures. In thil 
view of his government it appears his eye never 
temiinates upon evil, but regards it only as a 
eans to work out the greater good he gracioufly 
rpofes to procure : and this is the only view 
herein we can behold him, our optics being 
t fuired to difcern him in his work of crca- 
There may be creatures of more exalted 
btelligence endowed with faculties capacious 
Bough to comprehend the original conftitution 
uature, to dilcover and contemplate Attri- 
iates ui.known and unthought of by us. But 
tir doArine upon thefe matters would be un- 
Itclligible to the acutefl: of us, who are but 
vulgar in comparifon with them, and there- 
fore 
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ibrc muft content ourfclvcs with what they might 
regard as exoterics. Yet this inferior dofirine, 
I mean inferior with refpedt to other natures, is 
Aiil too. high to ferve for our common ufe ; fo 
-that we muft divide it into that we may enter* 
tain in the clofet, and that we (hall find portable 
to Carry about upon common occafiqns. And 
we (hall begin with the former as being the 
;ftaQdard to regulate, and foundation whereon to 
^conftrud; the other. 

7^ The value of meafures and quality of 
jadions; muft be denominated from the whde 
;^mount of the fruits to be produced by them. 
The fond mother that indulges her child in 
every foolifh fancy, does him hurt, although (he 
.procures him a prefent pleafure, becaufe it is at- 
tended with mifchievous confequences. And the 
prudent Parent who fends his fon away from the 
eafe and conveniencies of home to the difcipline 
and hard(hips of a fchool, does him a kindnefs, 
though he drives him into a difagreeable and 
painful road, becaufe it will lead to his accom- 
pUihment, his credit, and his greater enjoy- 
ment, when becomes out into the world. And 
in general, whatever we do to another however 
immediately pleafing, yet if we do it with in- 
tention to bring on mifchief greater than the 
pleafure we give, it muft be counted an aft of 
malice. As on the other hand whatever we do 
iroublefome or painful, yet if done with inten- 
tion to procure greater benefit to the party, it is 

an 
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^■1 inftance of kindnefs and goodnefs. Thcfe 
^hen being the grounds whereon we make an 
cftimation of our own aftions, wc can employ 
none other in eflimating the divine : for as has 
been often remarked before, we can form no 
I conception of God unlefs from archetypes found 
within ourfelves. For this reafon he is incom- 
prebenfible in his character of Creator, becaufc 
we have nothing in our proceedings at all fimilar 
to the produdion of a fubilance, to the afligning 
primary properties, or conftituting the relations 
between one thing and another. Our employ- 
ment lies in obferving the things about us, their 
qualities, their relations to our well or 111 beingi 
and from thence contriving the methods requi- 

Ifite for attaining oar purpofes. 
I Upon this narrow bottom of experience wc 
pay raife an idea of our provident and beneficent 
fcovernor, whom we may conceive proceeding 
bpon a conftitution of things already eftabliflied, 
capable of admitting an inexhauftible and bound- 
efs ftream of happinefs, but not without a fmall 
fixture of evil made neceffary to introduce it. 
^e may apprehend him not, like ourfelves, 
"circumfcribed within a little fphere of limited 
knowledge* but omnifcient to difcern diftindtly 
Jl the fubftances exiftlng, the fituations they 
mighc be placed in, the mutual afifeftions that 
|might enfue upon their application to one ano- 
:r : and compleatly wife, to underftand the 
'tflTedl of every motion and operation among 

thcnit 
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dietti^ of cftxy cotnbiiiation of modoos, and 
<^m^tion8 among them ally and look throogk 
every fucceflion of caofes to their remoteft con* 
feqaences. We may then figure to oarfelveg 
this, infinite wiiiiom employed by infinite good- 
ncfs to contrive a plan of nature, wherein aM 
the good poflible for the creatures ihould be 
contained, all methods put in ufe for enhandi^ 
their happinefs, not excepting fuch evils fi^m 
whence a far greater good might be marked cot, 
•«nd none admitted which will not redound t6 
fome fignal benefit of the creation. 

In this idea of divine Providence we (hall find 
nothing unbecoming a wife and gracious Gpt 
Tornor, nor are thofe provifions made for the 
evils intcrfperfed among hit works, an impeach- 
ment of his gbodnefs : for being made with a 
view to the good whereof they are neceflarily * 
produftivci they fall properly under the deho- 
minaticn of adts of kindnefs and beneficence; It 
will perhaps be faid that all this ma^y account for 
the introdudion of natural evil into the fyftem 
of Providence, but does not reconcile us to the 
.provifion of motive3 drawing into moral evil, 
-upon whfch the difficulty principally arofe. But 
let ii&confider that the veiy exiftence of moral evil 
' depends upon natural : for we could do no wrong 
if we could do nothing wherefrom fome hurt 
or damage or difpleafure might accrue either to 
'oUrfelves or any other befides. Therefore natu- 
ral evil being the ground which gives fcope to' 
morale it will be worth while to beftow fome 

par- 



I puticukt confideration upon the former, where-, 
by to gather light for difcovering the confiftcndy 
flf the latter with wifdom and goodnefs. 

8. Evils whereof wc have any experience or 
comprehenfion may be ranged under two clafles, 
loeviubic, and Avoidable : and each of thefe 
iubdivided again into two fpecies, diftinguifli« 
able by the channels through vyhich they fall 
opon m. Inevitable evils arc either thofe we are 
rubje<^ed to by the conftitution of our oftt^ine^ 
m the infirmities of age, difeaies, and complaints 
occa0oned by unwholefomc airs or variations of 
weather, or elfe thofe whereto oqr ignorance of 
ibe means proper for preventing them renders us 
liable, fuch as fudden deaths, maimings or other 
bodily hurts by the ftroke of lightning, which 
any body might eafily efcape, if he could but 
always know the particular fpot, where the 
%btning will fall Of avoidable evils, which 
Bcverthelefs wc do not avoid, fome are pruden- 
tial, fuch as labour, troubles, fclf-denials pnder- 
gone voluntarily for the fake of fome ad\^ancage 
m be gained thereby : others punitory, whiob 
wcdraw upon oarfelves by our ill condudl and 
wilful mifmanagement- 

And thefe feveral kinds of evils may fpring 
&om one another : for a man by his debauche- 
ries may contract dlfeafes he cannot afterwards 
g^c rid of', or by intemperance may fo weaken ^ 
his faculties that he fliall not difcern the dangers 
^^—ight cafily have avoided j or by extrava*' 
B reduce himfelf to fuch poverty as tl)at It 

Ihall 
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ihall become prudent to'fubmit to drudgery and 
harddiips for his fuftenance and fupport. , In 
tbefe cafes the neceliity rendring evil prudential^ 
the diftemper and ignorance fnbjeding to inevita- 
ble evil, aiay be ranked under the clafs of puni- 
tory, as on the other hand the latter may be 
(tiled prudential, wrhen inflicted to fecure peace^ 
and good order^ and the benefits of fociety. 

9. It is an ancient and prevailingopinion thai 
all phyiical evil veas the effect of morah Many 
orthodox divines hold that evil firil entered into 
nature upon the rebellion of Lucifer, and was 
introduced into thefe fublunary regions by the 
fin of Man : for that the earth in its paradifiacal 
Hate had nothing of pain, difeafe, uneafinefsf 
or trouble belonging to it. We have found fo 
much in confirmation of this latter notion as to 
make it highly probable, that if mankind could 
once totally clear themfelves of their attach- 
ment to pr^ent pleafure, their impotence of 
refifling defire, their indolence, and their fclfifh- 
ncfs, they might by their united endeavours 
quickly relieve themfelves from all intolerable^ 
evils : and againfl vtrhat remained, they might 
arm themfelves with fuch a temper of mind, as 
fliould change its nature, making it ceafe to be 
evil by drawing out its fting, and rendering it 
incapable of hurting them. 

But though by thefe means they might reftorc 

a paradife upon earth, yet it is much to be 

doubted whether this paradife would extend to. 
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the brute creation. One aiay imagine, and but 
barely imagine^ that the fagacity of man. im* 
proved and exerted to the utmoft, might enure 
the lions and wolves to live upon dead carcafes, 
wjlthout worrying their brother animals : but 
one cannot even imagine how any human (kill 
and induftry could ever difcipline the fiih, or the 
infedts, fo that the pike fhould no longer be the 
terror of the lake, nor the (hark reign as tyrant 
of the deep, nor the dolphin tire down the 
flying fifh, nor the fpider entangle the hcedlefs 
fly in his texture/ and then deftroy him with 
a lingering and painful death. But it is (kid the 
animals were mild, gentle and innocent at the 
beginning : fporting the lion ramp'd, and in his 
paws dandled the kid, bears, ounces, tygers, 
pards gambol'd before them : until their natures 
were changed upon the difobedience of man, 
for whofe lake God curfed the ground with all 
its produce and inhabitants. Whkh brings the 
wants, pains, diflrefles, as well among brutes 
as men, under the idea of punitory. 

There is likewife a heterodox notion tending 
to the fame conclufion, which fuppoles a pre* 
exiftent ftatc, wherein the fpirits of men . and 
animals, by the wrong ufe of the powers and 
liberty they then enjoyed, have made them- 
fdves obnoxious to the fufferings they now en- 
dure. Thus we find that men of different per- 
fiiafions in other refpeds have agreed in afcrib- 
ing phyfical evil to moral, as its caufe and origin. 

And 
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And this if it were fully eftablifhcd, would 
give us a naorc favourable opinion of our exift- 
encc : for it is fome confolation to know, there 
are no evils in nature abfolutely inevitable, and 
it leaves room to hope, that we may fome time 
or other attain a competent knowledge and 
ftrength of mind fufficient to fecure us againft 
every mifchief. 

Bcfidcs it is more eafy to comprehend how 
the fufferings for wrong doing may be produc- 
tive of the good we have fuppofcd in a former 
place refulting therefrom, than inevitable mif- 
chiefs : becaufe they will naturally fpur on thofe 
creatures, who have knowledge of the caufeaj 
they flow from, to ufe their adivity in prafti^ 
fing the methods requifite for efcaping them i 
whereas what is abfolutely unavoidable can have 
DO influence upon the conduft. Yet it muft be 
acknowledged, that in cafe either of hurts confe-« 
quent upon faults committed in a prc-exiftent 
ftate, or of miferies brought upon animals by 
the wickednefs of man, they do not yield a pro« 
fitabie fruit to the creatures fufFering : there- 
fore, fince we have laid down that every evil is 
produdtive of good fome where or other, the 
benefit muft redound to fome other creatures. 
Which may ferve as an argument to prove the 
conne<9:ion of interefts between the vifible workM 
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10. Bat were neither of the before-mentioned 
hypothefes to be admitted, yet it is notorious 
that one creature often profits by the hurts and 
labours of another, and fufFers by the faults of 
another. We find it neceffary to flaughter ani- 
mals For our fbftcnance, and put them to fcverc 
drudgeries in our fervice. In return we arc 
forced to toil and trouble in the care of crea- 
tures ufeful to us : there arc infeds which prey 
tipon our flefti, our blood, and our vitals, per- 
haps in greater tinultitudes than we are aware of ; 
fome difeafes, and it has been imagined all of 
them, proceeding from an imperceptible vermin 
fwarming within us. Thefe inftances may cor- 
roborate our opinion of the general connexion, 
and afford a flrong prcfumption that the mif^ 
chiefs which do not contribute to the benefit of 
any creatures we fee, contribute to that of others 
we do not fee : and what we have obferved be- 
fore concerning the divine equity, enfures to 
every individual his proportionable (hare of the 
good and evil he brings upon others. 

Such confiderations duly attended to, might 
filence the clampurs of thofe freethinkers who 
urge the abfurdity of our being puniflied for 
crimes whereof we are not confcious, or of the 
innocent fufFering for the wicked nefs of the 
guilty. Bccaufe, fay they, fuch feverities can 
do us no good, as neither direfting us what to 
do, or what to avoid, nor encouraging us to pur- 
fue one courfc of behaviour, rather than ano- 
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ther. But though it (bould do u$ n6 good, faoW 
can they know it may net prove an example and 
direction to other Beings, or to ourfelves in 
fome other form of Being, when we may have 
iaculties to caft: a retrofped, not only ujpon our 
jfufFerings, but likewiie upon the prior condu^^, 
that brought us obnoxious to th^m ? Corre£tioo 
of the offender and reftraint of vice mnop^ 
mankind is one end of poniihment, but not 
jthe fole nor the principal : for we (land as a fpec«- 
tacle to other creatures, whofe nuo^bers wt 
greater, and intereft more important than out 
own. For they having a^fuU difcernment of the V 
general intereft and the divine equity, ivill fc^ 
that evil cannot befal any where without a dimi* 
notion of happinefs in the univerfe, and con£e* 
qucntly in the (hare of every member compof* 
ing it : therefore will look upon our fufferingi 
as a damage to themfelves, which will give 
them the. proper effed: of puniflimcot, creating 
an averiion againft the practices occafioning 
them, zi being detrimental to all in general. 

Having found reafons for afcribing the origin 
of all pain and fuffering to the mifcondui^ either 
of the party enduring them, or of others to 
whom he ftands in fome refpeiS: related, it 
remains next to enquire into the rife of moral 
evil. Whenever we do wrong, we are prompted 
thereto by the impulfe of fome defire, appearii^ ' 
more fatisfadtory to our apprehenfion than the 
di<^te$ of Judgment, or con£bience. For it has 

been 



been (hewn in the courie of this work, that the 
mind a^conftantly upon motives; fuch as they 
are, fuch precifely her a£tion is : nor is this in« 
confident with free will, which depends upon 
tbq abfence of all impediment againft the opera* 
tions of the mind taking eflfe^ upon her own 
volitions, but not at all upon the caufes influenc- 
ing her to operate. But ^1 motives are percep* 
tions wherein the mind is purely padive, being 
a^ted upon by the mechanical motions of our or* 
ganizatjpn ftriking the preceptions upon her: and 
this alike as well in our dehberate or voluntary, 
^ it in our inadvertent or fpontaneous thoughts. 
Foe whether I play upon an organ myfelf, or 
have one that will play by clock work, ftill it is 
the mechanical motions of the keys, the air 
paffing through the pipes^ and undulations 
coming from thence, that imprefs perceptions 
of the found upoh my mind : and if the organ 
be out of order, I cannot procure perfe£t mufic 
cither way : whence it appears that the behavi- 
our of man depends upon the condition of his 
mental organization. 

Now to account for the diforder of our ma« 
chine let us take the prthodox fcheme, and 
fuppofe that as a man by his debaucheries may 
entail difeafes upon his children, which (hall 
continue from generation to generation, fo the 
fin of our firft parents worked fuch a diflempe^ 
rature into their interior frame, as fpoiled thp 
oonftitudon of their pofterity ever fmce. We 
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muft look then for the origin of our own dqpra- 
viry in the firft fatal ftcp of our primogenitors : 
and we (hall find that to have proceeded from 
their ignorant fimplicity, and the temptation 
thrown in theiV way ; caufes antecedent to the 
adtof tranfgrefling. 

God had prohibited their eating the frait of 
the tree in the midft of the garden upon pain of 
death, and it does not appear they would have 
ever entertained a thought of tranfgrefllng of 
thenifelves, but if the fruit at any time had 
chanced to catch their eyes, they would inftantly 
have taken them off to fome other objeft- 
But the ferpent faid unto the woman, Ye (hall 
not furcly die : for God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof your eyes (hall ■ be opened, 
and ye (hall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil. It is not nece(rary to fuppofe the woman 
immediately b^rlieved the ferpent, or was willing 
to take his word rather than God's : but what 
(he heard perplexed her ; for being wholly un- 
experienced in fal(hood, (he had no notioaof 
ahy fuch thing. Sufpicion could not enter her 
thoughts, as having never had a caufe in any 
thing happening before to alarm it, (he had al- 
ways been ufed to look upon every thing as true 
that was told her, and now to be told that the 
fruit was of excellent quality,' and that God 
himfelf knew it to be fo, when he had before 
declared it mortal, muft throw her into an 
utter aftoniQiment. In thefe circumftances it 
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waa natut^l for her to confidcr attentively that 
fruit which was the fubjedt of her aftoniftimentf 
if perchance fomething might be difcovered 
therein to difentangle the .perplexity : we all do 
fo upon the like occafioni nor can one find any 
thing blameable in the procedure. 

Thus far. then here was no guilt nor difobe- 
dience, no wrong turn of the will : but being 
thus innocently drawn to fix an earneft attention 
upon the tree, (he f^w that it was good for 
food, and that it was pleafantito the eyes, and 
a tree to bcdefircd to make one wife. That is, 
her looks dwelling upon the tree, and her thotlghts 
upon the fuggeftions of the ferpent, introduced 
ftronger ideas of the delicioufnefs of the fruit 
^nd defirablenefs of wifdom, than (he had ever 
known before, (he had already eaten other 
fruits, and bad found their fweetnefs and their 
wholfomenefs correfpond with the fairnefs of 
their appearance ; from whence ftie had gotten 
an appecice giving a preference to whatever 
looked ripe and blooming. She had feen Adam 
give names to all the animals expreflive of their 
natures, and no doubt had known many other 
inftances of his knowledge being fuperior to 
hers. They had both had perpetual occafion to 
contemplate the wifdom and omnifcience of God 
manifefted in the admirable ftruclure and con- 
■ trivance of his works. But this admiration of 
wifdom was no more than a cool judgment of 
its excellency, and the advantage of pofleffing 
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catjpg by the prohilm ion, defire, askwiHotfak ' 
rally do wink rntmaifwi in the tfaoi^his wkb* 
odt being grati6ed^ grew more and more impop* 
ttmace* Still we do not find any tlui^ to Umk 
in her } (he had indeed commitied a £ual enw, 
boc we cannot call if a misbeha¥ioar, forflie w% 
nor apprized cf hit danger, nor knew the con* 
fequences of fuffering the fenfitive part to gtther 
head above the rational Her clofe attention to 
the fruit and it$ pretended virtues, was not an 
idlecunofity nor a criminal indulgence, hot an 
honed attempt to get information upon the 
doubts that perplexed hen 

la* ^ut defire being grown exorbitant, her 
refle£iion on the command to abflain becaoM 
uneafy to her \ which a&sefs got Ijotf otbi» 
Will, influencing J ^^- .- '' • . 

Aiflingthe refle£ti< 
upon the allurem< 
means bringing h( 
viftied it wcro tnN 
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I eighty and that God was not in earned: 
f made the denanciation. In this manner 



1^ ftnoiMcite fill entered into the world beginning 

[ fisiwdful infidelity, , which is always accomfm* 

I*. IM with a like wilful partiality to ibme fond 

[ i^^iBoo or appetite ^ and this was the iirft wrong 

tlc&ion the woman made ; or in the language 

llti:-tamt people, the firft abofe of her power of 

:,.!iiiifiiErencyi whereby (be annexed the idea of 

^fA CO an a£t of difobedience : and then the 

|p|gcinent hting perverted, no wonder it led her 

^fuR}k that, which now appeared ihb Bed ; 

A flie took of the fruit thereof and did eat. And 

if^mn (he gave alfo unto her husband v^ith her 

«hI he did eat, w^ may prefume he Was pre- . 

ttfiitd on by the like proccfi as (he had beeo« 

-V'TIms we fee the free-will of our anceilors 

j B ir^icd to a wrong bias in the fame manner as 

is, namely, by defire catching away the 

of fa(i$fa£lipn froni judgement, and con* 

-ftkfict : for when the urgency of defire becomes 

i|b preffing as co create an intolerable uneafinefs, 

*il makes prefent gratification appear preferable 

'i4pA ItlDOte good or radtitude, and gains the coh- 

of the Will to an ad:ion known and dif- 

to be wrong. B^t the fteps by which 

fDle to this urgency proceeded froni ante- 

and external caafes : to wit, the original 

ion of the woman, when the rib was 

'^iiiMilOiied into a machinery wherein the fcnfitive 

D8 were made capable of ilriking colours 

H 4 too 
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too firing for the rational to counterbalance ; 
her artlefs fimplicity ijnapprizcd of the danger^ 
and unacquainted with the quality of external 
allurements to raife a violence in the organs by 
their repeated adtion, and the malice of the 
ferpent to take a bafe advantage of her weaknefs 
and innocence. 

If we go on further to trace the rife of this 

' malice in the ferpent, or the wicked fpirit poOfefs* 
ing it, we muft afcribe it to the peryerfencfs; 
worked into his nature by his fall from an angel 
of light. It would be too bold to pronounce 
any thing confidently concerning angels, or their 
manner of Adlion, but if we will reafon at all 
about them, we muft employ our own ideas; 
and it is fcarce poflible te conceive that an angel 
enjoying the beatific vifion, exempt from paf- 

^ lion- or frailty, and having a perfed: underftand^ 
ing, (hould ever think of rebelling againft Omni- 
potence. Therefore when he entertained this 
thought, he muft have been in a ftate of igno- 
rance and error, an overweening conceit pf 
his own excellence and power ; and have fallen 
from his" angelic intelligence before he fell from 
his allegiance. Nor is it conceivable that he 
(hould have thrown away any part of his intel- 
ligence voluntarily, but was reduced tp error 
and darknefs by fonie provifion of caufes working > 
an effecft neceffary with refped: to him : agreea- 
bly to that ancient faying, whom Jove woul4 
deftroy, he firft infatuates. 

^ Upon 
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Upon our hypothecs of the Mundane Sbul, 
each component fpirit in its ftate of abforption 
having communication of perceptions with the 
reft, mud know the qualities of matter and 
effedt of a vital union therewith to introduce 
moral and phyfical evil : therefore capnot be 
imagined to immerfe icfelf therein of choice or 
through ignorance. But when a difcerption 
happens^ it muft be brought about by the dud 
of the ground or fome corporeal particles being 
moulded into organization, and the fpirit being 
breathed thereinto, as the breath of life, whereby 
the whole compofition, bodily, and fpiritual, 
will become a living foul or animal. Now whe- 
ther we fuppofe this difcerption efieded by 
divine agency, or certain laws of nature eftablifli- 
ed for that purpofe, or that the Mundane Soul, 
difcerning the neceffity of immerfed fpirits to 
fupport its own happinefs/ withdraws its com- 
munication from thofe to whofe turn it comes 
in rotation to undergo the burden of this public 
fervice ; or that the fpirits themfelves, fcnfible 
of that neceffity and the equitablenefs of fharing 
their proportipn in the evil as well as the good, 
undertake the tafk when falling to their lot, 
without reludtance : flill we fhall find an inno- 
cent ignorance and imbecility, and the mechani- 
cal operations of a material organization to be 
the caufes preceding the firfl taint of moral evil 
In jhem. 

Or 
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Or whatever other pre-eriftcnt fcherae yoa 
tdopt, yet you muft always allow the creatures 
to have been good and upright* before their firft 
wilful misbehaviour* whereby they worked a 
debafement in their nature : for elfe you will 
afcribe their defeft of goodnefs diredtly to the 
author of their nature. But during their Huatd^ 
of good!\efs and uprightnefs, it would be quite™ 
put of charaAer to fuppole them doing any 
thing coolly^ deliberately, and knowingly, to 
put themfclves out of this ftate : therefore they 
muft either have been drawn unwittingly into 
an immcrfion in matter, by fteps the cpnfequen- 
ces of which they were not aware of; or there 
muft have been fome preffing defire or uneali* 
neft raifed in them without their own agency, 
rendering prefent gratification and cafe more fatif- 
fadtory, than the pradice of what they know 
to be right. 



i 



But if you rejeft all the foregoing hypothefes^ 
and infift upon children being born in the origi- 
nal innocence of the grandmother Eve, we (ball 
ftill find evil introduced among them by the fame 
procefs. We came into the world little differB 



cnt from Brutes, without idea of right and 
wrong, having fcnfe and appetite for the guides 



of ourconduft, andjuftified in following them 
becaofe deftitute of any othen Reafon is no 
reckoned to open until fcven years old : but 
without afcertainlng the precife time, ic is cer- 
tainly much younger than defire which having 

gotten 
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gMMn the ftart Iti growth becomes too vigorouy 
Ibr it to comroaL So that when reafon begins 
to operate, it can only difcover what is right 
witboot raifing an appetite fufficient to make 
ds purfdo it: unlefs by good management of pa- 
rentSi or good fortune, fome paflion or defire 
tan be brought to ailift in overpowering the reft. 
And if any one denies that it is fome defire, 
wfaofe rifing in the mind was not our own a6t, 
which prompts us in every failure of our duty. 
Let him produce an inftance .wherein any man 
refufes to do what in his clear judgement he 
difcems to be right ; when he apprehends 
nothing difagreeable in the performance, and no 
inclination or habit leads a contrary way : or 
ever (huts his eyes againft reafon, without a pre* 
vious fufpicion that it would diredl him to fome* 
thing he does not like. 

13. Thus in all the avenues through which 
we can imagine fin to enter among the creatures^ 
we find it introduced by a provifion of caufes 
made previoufly to its entrance : and the whole 
progrefs tracing it backwards, feems to have 
been as follows. Things were fo conflituted 
at the creation as that a certain quantity of fuf- 
fering was made neceflary to the enjoyments of 
the perceptive Beings created. Our gracious 
Governor on forming his univcrfal plan of Pro- 
vidence, intcrfperfed the requifite mixture of 
fuffering therein, for the lake of that unfpeaka- 
ble happinefs that (hould be worked out thereby : 

yet 
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yet he would not inflift it with his own hand, 
but chofe rather fo to order his courfds of nature 
and fprtune, as that it fhpuld enf^e in coofef 
quence of wilful misbehaviour among the crea*- 
tures. Yet neither would he impel them to mifr 
behave, but placpd them in fuch circumftancc^ 
of ignorance and imbecility as (hould influence 
them by the urgency of motives to choofe freely 
what they knew to be wrong. . Nor perhaps 
were this ignorance and imbecility brought on 
by a chain of ncceflary caufes, but he may have 
given his perfedl fpirits fuch difcernment as to 
fee the expedience of driving one another there- 
intp; or undertaking it voluntarily out of aa 
equitable difpofition, not covetous of engroffiqg 
the whole of happinefs to themfelvcs, in which 
cafe we (hall find the caufes of moral evil derive 
their origin from prudence and duty, and the 
mpft exalted public fpirit.' 

I have promifed to build nothing upon hypo- 
't^efis, therefore (hall not purfue this laft fuppo- 
fition to any confequences that might be drawn 
from it as from a certain fa6l \ neverthelefs I 
may employ it as an imaginary cafe, to (hew 
how the (1:eps conducting to moral evil might be 
taken without imputation of unhclinefs. For if 
the fpirits while in the perfect (late, involve one 
another or themfelves in a dangerous ignorance 
and imbecility whenever equity requires, in con- 
templation of the mifchiefs to be incurred there- 
by being neceflary to the good of the qommq- 
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nity, we cannot rank this view under the deno- 
mination'^of malice/ or envy, or fenfuality, or 
any other kind'of unholinefs, "In like manner, 
fhould we fuppofe the imperfeflion brought on 
by a chain of neceflary caufes, deriving from the 
firft difpofition of Providence made with the 
fame view, neither fhall we thereby charge the 
difpofer of events with unholineifs. 

For let us take the points in the line of this 
^icw feverally in order : the creatures in their 
original conftitution, were made capable of an 
Smmenfe enjoyment: but this enjoyment was 
not worked into their natures as a primary pro- 
perty, it was to be the efFe6t of an application 
of fome means employed to excite it in them. 
This happinefs then we muft regard as the ulti- 
mate point whereon the view of Providence 
terminates, and proceeds next to the means 
whereby it might be effefted : but a certain pro- 
portion of fuffering being among the requilite 
means, if the plan had been fo ordered as that 
thcexaft meafure fhould have been brought on 
by neceflary caufes, or even by immediate exer- 
tions of omnipotence, thefe would have been 
afts of kindnefs by the rule laid down in § 7. 
Where then is the difference upon fufferir.g 
being made punitory inftead of inevirable ? The 
weight of it is the fame from whatever caufes 
arifing, or through whatever channels deriving : 
and it is this weight that makes wrong doing to 
be what it is, for nothing is wrong that has not 

a ten- 
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a tendency to fome damage. Thus moral evii^ 
a$ we have obferved in a former place, were nO' 
evil if there were no natural : and is no greater 
than the mifchiefs whereof it may be produSive. 
Where then the mifchiefs produced are a<5t$ of 
kindnefs, and conftantly confident with perfe^ 
goodnefs : the introduction of moral evil necei^ 
fary to produce them, will fall under the fame 
denomination, and confe^uently be ooniifteot 
with perfedl holinefs. But what is apt to fcan* 
dalize us upon this topic is, that holinefs in our- 
felves being a moral fenfe and habit, we cannot 
do a wrong thing knowingly, even for the fake 
of fome fignal profit to accrue therefrom, with* 
out making a breach into the authority of oar 
moral fenfe and flrength of our habit, thereby 
lofingour holinefs, and letting an example, that 
miay endanger the mifchief to fprcad further than 
we intended. From hence we conceive the 
like of God : and becaufe it is our duty to be 
holy as he is holy, we fuppofe holinefe the ian>e 
thing in him, as it is in us. Whereas we (hould 
conlider that his holinefs is not an e^eA oimotH 
fenfes or habits, preventing the growth of a de-* 
pravity which can never take root in him : but 
a branch of his wifdom and goodnefs, difcero* 
ing and inclining him to the things mod: benefi'* 
cial for his creatures* Therefore whenever th?ic- 
Attributes point to moral evil as ultimately pro* 
du£tive of their benefit, he can make provifU)]! 
for it without departing from his holinefs,. or 

endan- 
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tttdangcfing ronfequenccs he does not defign. 
For he fees all the rccefles of the heart, knows 
all the fprings of action, and has the forming 
and marlballiog opall caufes at his difpofal : 
therefore Can fay to iniquity as he does to the 
ica, hitherto (hall thy proud waves come but 
no further ; fo may break down the bounds any 
where to let in an inundation, without hazard of 
its fpreading ever fo little further than requifite 
toaofwerhis gracious purpofes« 
V 14. It has been often remarked, upon obfer- 
vatioii of the courfe of events in this work}» 
that crofles, afflidions, and misfortunes, turn 
-out to the advantage of the perfons falling under 
them, or of others ; and that good fi^quently 
fprin^ out from evil of both kinds. Treatifes 
have been written to (hew that private vices are 
public benefits 1 and though they have juftly 
given offence by the fubjeft being handled in 
fuch a manner as to make it appear an encou-^ 
ragement to vice^ yet the fa£t cannot welt be 
denied by an impartial obferver. But wheu we 
come to examine how vice produces any benefit, 
we (hall always find it to be by checking or 
counterbalancing the effect of fome other more 
pernicious vice : (b it muft make work for itfelf, 
and can never do good until it has done the mif- 
cliicf, which by a contrary fpecies of depravity 
it may afterwards red:ify. Thus if there were 
no covetoufnefs there would need no extrava- 
gance J if there were no careleffnefs there would 

be 
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be no want of theft, and cheating, to keep men 
Vigilant ; if they had not pride and vanity, there 
would be no ufe for cenforioufnefs, and calumny 
which ferve to mortify them ; if the world was 
without bigotry, it would haVe no occafion^ for 
free-thinking 5 if there was not canting and terri- 
fying in Religion, no good could* come of pro- 
fane fwearing or fcoffing. And the like may 
be faid of loffes and misfortunes, whofe benefit 
is only to awaken our indolence and thoughtlefs- 
nefs, to curb fome prefumption, or rub off the 
ruft that had gathered upon us by long cafe and 
profperity. 

Thus how much foever particular vices may 
prove advantageous as mankind ftands circum- 
ftanced, yet vice in general is wholly pernicious t 
and if they coald once get entirely clear of it, 
they would never want its help, nor any of thofe 
troubles, pains, difeafes, and finifter accidents^ 
whofe fervice lies in correfting it. Therefore 
fo far as our judgement may decide in the matter^ 
we may conclude that moral and phyfical evil 
upon the whole contribute nothing to the benefit 
of mankind, but our condition would be inuch 
better, were both of them totally baniflied from 
among us. Nor can we doubt the power and 
wifdom of God to have excluded them : a ter- 
reftrial ftate exempt from them both, is not re- 
pugnant to our ideas, as appears from the many 
defcriptions given of a paradife, or golden age. 

But 
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But the infinite goodnefa of our Alniighty . 
Governor, void of neither love nor mercy to 
any of his works, is novv^ univerfally received as 
an articje both of orthodox and philofophical 
faith : we have endeavoured to confirm it in 
'the courfe of this work by arguments drawn 
from experience and obfcrvation, and to (hew 
that it would be blafpheming his holy name to 
fuppofe his views ever terminating upon evil* 
Since then evil is admitted into that part of his 
fyftcm of Providence refpeding ourfelves, and 
yet does not terminate in our benefit, it feems 
neceflarily to follow, that there is a connexion 
of intercfts between the vifible world and the in- 
vifible, between the human fp^cies and higher 
orders of Beings : fo that all the troubles of this 
life and miferies of the next, incurred by wick- 
cdnefs committed here, redound to the far 
greater benefit of other creatures, for clfe they 
would have been prevented, or remedied. How 
this benefit accrues therefrom, it may not be 
poflible for us to explain, but that fome fignal 
benefit does accrue, we may be convinced by 
the foregoing <:onfiderations. 

And from what has been argued in former 
Chapters concerning the divine Equity, it fol- 
lows, that whatever tends to the advantage of 
the univerfe, tends ibme time or other, to the 
advantage of every individual contained therein, 
and confequently of the fufFerer himfelf. Thus 
if all fufFering be an evil of the punitory kind 
Vol. 111. I with 
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with refpcdl to the creatorcSj it is all of thcpta- 
dential with refpedt to their Governor : and a 
meafure of prudence can never be deemed re- 
pugnant to holincfs. So that when we fpeak 
of the formation of the plan of Providence, we 
may conclude in the fame ftyle as Mofes did of 
the creation. The Lord comprized therein all 
thofe treafures of happinefs whereof his percep- 
tive creatures were capable : and he interfperfed 
fo much pain and fuffering, but not a jot more, 
as was neceiTary to work out that happinefs : 
and he admitted fuch ftreams of moral evil as 
fhould bring on that pain and fuffering, con- 
fining them within certain dated bounds, that 
they (hould not in dny wife overflow further 
than he purpofed : and he made provifion of 
caufes for ignorance and imbecility, juft fuffi- 
cient to open the fluices of thofe ftreams. And 
the Lord looked upon the whole form of the 
plan that he had contrived, and upon every line, 
and fpct, and point thereof, and behold it was 
very good : And he gave motions to his mate- 
rial, and ideas to his fpiritual fubftances, to 
carry on the cxadl fucceffion of events he had 
ordained. And the Lord refted from his work, 
until the appointed times (hould arrive, accord- 
ing to the vacant fpaces left purpofely in his 
plan, wherein he had before determined to in- 
terpofe with his own hand for manifeftation of 
his power and of his dominion to his intelligent 
creatures. 

2 15. By 
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15. By placing things in this light, I think 
We may reconcile the fyftcm of Pirovidence to 
t>ur ideas of goodnefs and holinefs : the whole 
difficulty being now throwh off upon tht original 
conftitution of fubftances, whereby good was 
made neceflarily dependant upon a mixture of 
evil. And this it is tio wonder we do not un* 
derftatid, being a work of Creation, whereof we 
have tiot faculties to difcern any thing diftindtly. 
For creation, and the firft eftabliOiment of the 
hature of things With their mutual relations, is 
a pure adt, having nothing prior whereon to 
ground the meafures of it. But we have no con- 
ception of a pure aft proceeding without intclli* 
gence, I rtean, intelligence fuch in kind as our 
bwn, that is, adifcefnment ofobjefls, relations, 
and truths, already exifting : whereas unlefs we 
Will give liito the abfurdity of tWo Firft Caufes, 
We cannot admit any objedls, or relations, or 
truths fubfifting independantly on the Creator, or 
prior to his eftablifhment of them. Therefore 
We muft take the primary properties of fubftan- 
ces, and nature of things as we find them, with* 
out fpending ourfelves in fruitlcfs enquiries 
after their drigin : and may reft abundantly 
fatisfied with the difpofition thereof by our all- 
wife Governor, whom we may acknowjedge, 
upon the foregoing reprefentation made of his 
provifions, ordering all things for the bcft, to 
be infinitely gracious, beneficent, and hcly, 

r 2 If 
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li any very righteous perfon (haH take offence 
at our ranking the Caufcs jnflueiKing -to moral 
evil among the provifjonsof heaven, let him re- 
member that the like is done more diredtly in 
the facred v^^ritings, where mention is made of 
hardening Pharaoh's heart, and of tempting men 
upon other occafions. Add to this, that vtt are 
inftru6led in our daily prayers to petition that 
God would not lead us into temptation, which 
implies that he fometimes does : for it would be 
^n abfurdity and mockery to pray, that the 
moon and (lars might not fall upon our heads, 
that the grpund we (land on might not lofe Its 
folidity fo as to let us drop through to the centre, 
or for averting any other mifchief whereof there 
is not fome hazard that it might befall. But are 
we not forbidden to fay, when temptations 
aflail us, that we are tempted of God, pr to 
think otherwife than that we are drawn afide 
by our own lufts ? And is it not repugnant to 
reafon, and natural Religion to imagine him the . 
author of fin, or approver of all the follies and 
w^ickednefs abounding among mankind ? Muft 
not fuch a notion prove fubverfive of all morality, 
and introduftlvc of a general licentioufnefs 
mifrule and confufion ? 

This I never meant to deny, and therefore 
would not have fuch thoughts entertained in our 
imagination. But we have (hewn by .feveral in-- 
fiances in the preceding Chapters, that imagina- 
tion is too grofs or too. fcanty to take in the 

whole 
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whole drcle of ohjeds difcerniblc by under- 
ilandiog ; that it would be mifcbievous or highly 
inconvenient, if not impradicable, to conceive 
of jfome things in all particulars wherein we may 
^(lowthcm to be true : and that there is one fet 
of ideas proper for contemplations of the clofet, 
but another very different, better fuited to direft 
us in* our ordinary condu6l. I fhall now at- 
tempt an examination of the exoteric dodrines 
upon this article, which we may conveniently 
«WTy^ about for our own common ufe, and may 
communicate fafely to all comers, without fo 
much hazard of mifleading, or being mifappre- 
hended, as we might have been liable to, in the 
others. 

1 6. A univerfal Providence, extending to all 

minuteft events happening throughout tho vtrorld^ 

is by much too large an idea for us to contain : 

we are quickly bewildered in that infinite variety, 

of complicated caufos concurring- to almoft every 

produ£tion, and loft in the length of operations 

fucceeding one another from the beginning of 

every cha^n, therefore content ourfelves with 

contemplating one, or a few near caufes moil 

material for us to take notice of. The fall of 

Troy is commonly afcribed to the inveiglements 

of Paris and elopement of Helen : but the con- 

ftitution of the Grecian and Trojan ftates, their 

alliances, their military difcipline, natural ftrength 

and prowcfs, the political artifices employed to 

bring thetQ together, and innumerable other 

13 caufes, 
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caufes, were concurring to compleat the cataf- 
trophe. Nor are we {horter in computing the 
muhitude, than tracing the length of our 
caufes* 

Horace blanie^ the poet who fliould begin the 
Trojan war from Leda's Egg, yet it muft be 
owned the mother's education or example, the 
effefts of whatever amour was figured by the 
celeftlal fwan, and former precedents of ftealing 
away ladies from foreign countries, might be 
the prior caufes of Helen's elopement. And 
the condition and difcipline of the powers en- 
gaged, depended upon the birth and breeding 
given to the combatants by their parents, upon 
the afts of former heroes and legiflators, upon 
the manner of their fjrft fettlements in colonies, 
and other higher fources, which it woyld be 
neither needful nor prafticable for us to in- 
veAigate, ■ 

Nor are we lefs confined in pur profpecfl of - 
effedls than of caufes : we reckon the confe-^ 
quences of Helen's infidelity to terminate in" 
the deftrudlion of Uium, the ruin and difper- 
fion of its inhabitants ; but what further effc£ls 
this difperfion had upon other countries, we do 
not take into account nor can fully eftimate- If 
it be true that Eneas laid the firft foundations of 
the Roman empire from whofe aflies our modern 
kingdoms are fprung, it will appear highly pro- 
bable that our own condition at this day would 
have been very different from what it is, whe- 
ther better or worfe we cannot tell, if Helen had 

been 



been more difcreet. Thus the circle of our vi- 
iion ftands circumfcribed on all fides; our dif- 
cernoient into the courfcs of events has but 
fcanty bounds both in length and breadth ; we 
can neither count the threes whereof they arc 
contexted, nor trace them to the beginning, or 
to the end. 

So that our views of nature are like the map 
of an inland country, where you fee rivers 
without any fources, continually difcharging 
their waters without a fea to receive them ; roads 
that you know not from whence they come, nor 
whither they condudt ; mountain?, forefts, and 
plains cut 06F in the middle by the marginal lines 
of your paper. In like manner we are forced 
to divide the plan of Providence into many little 
plans proportionable to the fcale of our imagi- 
nation or extent of our difcernment, each 
whereof we conteipplate fingly at a time \ taking 
whatever lies at the top of them for original 
caufes, and all we find at the bottom for ulti- 
mate ends^ For we confider properties in com- 
pound bodies, motions in the elements, in vege*' 
table and animal organizations, without thinking 
of the fources from which they derived, wp 
finddefigns and defiresi rife in our minds, with- 
out knowing from whence they came : and we 
regard the cfFefl thefe things may have upon ouf 
well or ill being, or relative to our ufes, without 
giving into further confequcnces, wherein we 
liave no apparent concern^ 
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By this means our fyftem becomes f eplete 
with multitudes of agents and powers, appear- 
ing to us as original fources of events, and wjbich 
may be ranged under three general clafles. 
Nature, Chance, and Freewill. We a^kno^* 
ledge indeed that all thefe powers lie under th$ 
continual infpedlion and controul of our fupreme 
Governor, who turns them by the fecret work- 
ings of his Providence, operating in a manned 
unaccountable by us, to anfwcr fuch purpde^ 
as in his wifdom he judges proper. Now when 
we come to enquire what thefe purpofes muft 
be, we can think them none other than fuch a^ 
are good, and gracious, and beneficent : for it 
is repugnant to our ideas to imagine any malice, 
or envy, ot iniquity, or fenfuality, or other un-^ 
holkiefs in the chara6ler of God, or that his 
views ever terminate upon evil : and herein vrt 
coincide with the efoteric fcheme. But by 
reafon of the fcantinefs of our plan, we com- 
mcMily apprehend his views to terminate where 
our own do, therefore afcribe whatever we can 
difcern to be good, either in the poffeffion or the 
confequences, to his providence; andforall elfe 
we do not want fources to affign it : for there 
are the imperfeftions of nature, the rovings of 
chance, the follies and misbehaviour of man- 
kind, to account for phyfical evil ; and the per- 
verfenefs of freevvill, to account for moral. 

17. Neverthelcfs all nature and all the powers 
of nature being fubjeft' to the divine power, ic 
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manifeft that the evils worked by them coold 
not have befallen againft the divineWill.bccaufe 
nothing has happened which that Will might 
not have prevented, therefore we fay they were 
permitted. And this is enough to give them 
progrcft, for there being Agents and caufes 
every where ready at hand to produce evil, there 
needs no more than permiflTion to let them take 
ihcir courfe, without making provifion for fetting 
them at work. So the office of Providence re- 
l_maiDS only to work out the good, and reftraia 
Bts contrary within due boundaries. If it be faid 
'^hat penmtting is the fame thing as caufing or 
doing J for he that fees a villain going to aflafli* 
nate a perfon whom he could eafily fave but will 
not, can never efcapc the imputation of murder: 
whoever urges this objeftion, muft be very 
little acquainted with the nature of the human 
mind, whofe ufes we arc now folely to confulr- 
For tliough in our fpeculative moods we can 
fcarce find a difference between permiflion and 
ftdion, yet they appear in very different colours 
to the imagination. 
A humane benevolent man might fcniple to 
t off a leg, to hang up a malefador, to kill an 
t or flieep himfelf, ycc may fuflfcr and even 
oy the fargeon, the executioner, and the 
iCt to do it : and when we read of Morocco 
Unpcrors putting criminals to death with their 
own hand, we always look upon it as the mark 
of a cruel, fovjige, and vindi6tive temper. It 

is 
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is a common faying that you muft fet a rogue 
to catch a rogue: but an honefl roan would 
difdain (looping to thofe bafe and treacherous 
artifices employed by the rogue he fets to betray 
his accomplice. A minifter having as much 
confcientioufners as ambition, might fcruple in 
his own perfon to tempt the honed but weak 
and needy fervant of a foreign prince to betray 
his matter's fecrets : yet make no di£Bculty to 
fend his emiflaries, for that purpofe, when he 
finds it neceflary for the interefts and prefervar 
tion of his own country. Were he to do the ' 
former, we fhould have a mean and odious opi* 
nion of him : were he to boggle at the latter, 
not only his ill wifhers and the grumblers, but 
the more candid and confiderate, would condemn 
bim as over fcrupulous, narrow minded, and 
infufficicnt for his office. 

Since then we find fo flriking a difFcrencc 
with refpeft to the moral character between doing 
and permitting, as that we may innocently- ' 
fufFcr a thing to be done which would fix a 
blemifh upon us to do, it is commendable ta 
preferve the fame diflindtion in our conceptions 
of Providence. For as we have obferved before, 
the ingredients in our idea, more efpeciajly out 
exoteric idea of God are all taken from arche- 
types found within ourfelves : for y/e cannot fee 
him as he is, nor penetrate into the efTence of 
his nature, therefore ought to mod^l our appro- 
henfio;is according to our beft notions, of per* 
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fcftionand hollpefs. And I belkvc any common 
man, perhaps any man whatever, in his ordi- 
nary trains of thinking, when he has not Icifure 
to extend, to compare and examine his reflcc- 
mm on all fides, would be more fhocked at the 
thought of provifion being purpofcly made for 
the fins of men, than at their being permitted. 
18. Not that the general apprehenfions of 
bnankind were always of this caft, for the Gen- 
tiles often heard of the deceits, the adulteries, 
the revenges, the murders, praftifed by their 
Gods, without thinking the worfe of them: 
and thd Jews wpr? bred up in fuch ftrong per- 
fuafions of a Theocracy, directing every good or 
evil that befell their nation, ftirring up enemies 
againft them, fometimes tempting men and har- 
dening their hearts, that they were brought by 
education and cuftom to look upon thefe things 
as not incompatible with holinefs. And who- 
ever will carefully examine the general tenor of 
the fcriptures, will find them approach nearer 
upon this article to our efoteric than to the 
modern vulgar dodrine. Therefore it was no 
improper inftru£Vion for them to pray, Lead us 
not into temptation. This our expofitors in ge- 
neral now interpret, Ward off thofe tempta- 
tions that would be thrown upon us by other 
Agents. 

Nor are there inftances wanting elfcwhere of 
ihcir annexing other ideas to the text than did 
'oTiginally and naturally belong to it ; fo that it 
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leems eafier for them to juftify, than deny tho 
hd* For they may reft their juftification upon 
the fondamental principle even of their adverfa- 
ries, to wit, upon the nature of things : foe 
what things are of nearer concern to us, than our 
own apprehenfions, the make and call of out 
imagination ? or what nature more incumbent 
upon ustoftudy, tlian our own ? But caftom 
being a fecond nature, the variations worked 
thereby muft be regarded in forming a pra^ftical 
doftriDe. It is the bufinefs of a phyfician to 
ftudy nature, nor does he depart from his rule 
when he varies his methods according to the 
temperature and conftitution of his patients ; 
when he recommends exercife in a palfy or ^ « 
lethargy, but reft and compofure in a fever |H 
when he prefcribes copious phlebotomy to the 
Frencjiman, but more fparingly to the Spaniard 
or the Englifti, In like manner a Phyficiau of 
fouls follows nature by inftilling fentimencs 
adapted to times and circumflances, and ex- 
plaining thofe which were falutary only to the 
antient Jew or Gentile, in fuch manner as may 
bring them fuitable to moderij digeilion. ^ 

For my part I muft confefs I could never^ 
prefer that petition in the ftrifl; literal fenfe with 
any devotion, therefore am forced to take the 
comment for my private ufe. Nor is it in mat- 
ters of Religion alone that I find it impraftica- 
ble to make apprehenfion keep pace with know- 
ledge ; for in my common fcenes of bufinefs or 
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diverfionj I cannot conceive the flcdfaft ground 

I (land upon, to ru0i forward incefTantly nine 

hundred miles in a minute ; nor the wainfcot 

(helves fapporting my heavy folios, to contain 

above forty times more of empty pore than 

ibiid fubftance » nor the yielding air to prefs 

upon my fle£h with many tons weight without 

my feeling it ; nor the compadteft bodies \ fee 

or handle, to be made of litde j)article$ fmaUcr 

than the fineft duft raifed by a chariot wheel, 

holden together without any firings or cement 

between, by external preflure of ether : all 

which are certain truths demonflrated to us in 

, the fchools. Thus the modern expofition ftands 

founded upon reafon and the nature of things^ 

nor can it juftly be charged as a prevarication 

and departure from authority ; for we are told 

that our inftruftor preached to the poor, that is, 

the vulgar of his own times : therefore it is nq 

profane or improbable prefumption to fuppofc, 

that had he been to come in our days and preach 

to the poor now living, he would have altered 

his form from Lead, into Proted us againft 

temptations, or perhaps Permit them not to fall 

upon us. 

19. But our ideas of goodnefs and holliiefs 
will not allow us to think any thing permitted 
through overfight, nor unlefs with a view of 
fome gracious purpofe beyond :. for it is no un- 
common thing for Providence to bring forth 
good out of evil, and when we can dilcern thi?, 
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itgivtisusa fulfer ^ifplay bf the divine wifdom 
and fatherly care than we (hould otherwife 
have had. As for troubles and misfortunes^ 
we often find reafon to be thankful for their 
having fallen upon us : a painful difeafe or dam 
gerous accident has brought many a heedlefe 
creature to ferioufnefs and confideration : and 
the foundations of prudence are generally laid iti 
disappointment, for it is this that puts us upoA 
exerting our (agacity and induftry in taking bettct 
meafures for the future. Even our pleafurcs 
fpring in great meafure from evil, for they con- 
(ift chiefly in adtion and employment, and moft 
of the bufinefs of life lies in providing for th6 
wants and neceffities of niture^ or fecuring 
ourfelves againft inconveniencies that haVe proved 
irkfome to us t fo that if there were no dangef 
of mifchief that might hurt dr incoftimode us, 
our time woiild pafs infipid for want of fbme-» 
thing to do. 

The pleafures of indolence and indulgence of 
our humours, however delightful at firft, are 
not of a nature to laft long : therefore thofe 
who place their dependance upon them quickly 
find them end in difguft and loathing, if they 
have notfomething from time to time to rufHe 
the calm, and give a qoicknefs to their languid 
defires; a novelty t<J objc6ts they had been 
fatiated with. And for fuch as have long 
fchemes of diflant advantage in purfuit, the/ 
could not bxm^ -^nt the full career, if it were 
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not for the rubs and difficulties intervening in 
the way. Nor do labour and uneafincfs want 
efficacy to create pleafure, by making the very 
deliverance from them an enjoyment : (icknefs 
renders health more delightful ; crofTes - and 
fquabbles give a double relifti to peace and quiet, 
Jind he that ihould never know a trouble could 
fcarcc be faid to know the value of eafe. For 
we judge of things by comparifon, and never 
feel the bappinefs of our condition fo fenfibly 
as when refledling upon a worfe, efpccially one 
that we have experienced ourfelves. 

The mifchiefs we run ourfelves into by folly 

and ignorance give birth to our philofophy : for 

who would take pains to hunt after deeper 

knowledge, if the fuperficial notices of common 

fenfe were fufficient to fecure him againft evefy 

danger he apprehended : our common topics of 

thankfgiving are either the dtiliverance from 

. trouble wc have laboured under ourfelves, or 

misfortunes we have feen fall upon others ; our 

fublimeft virtues of benevolence and piety fpring 

from our vexations and diflikes : while in youth, 

health, and plenty, men can find the fources of 

gratification within their own fund, fo are apt 

^.to think ofthemfclyes alone and their ownplea- 

fures without regard to other people, or to the. 

giver of all their bleffings ; but when diftreiTes 

fall upon them from which they cannot extri- 

^ themfelves, they can then fee the need of 

' t ^and underftand the expedience of 
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mutual good ^ill and good offices ; and when 
ail human help fails, they then begin to think 
of feeking it elfewhere. It is a common obfer- 
vation, that uninterrupted profperity makes men 
forgetful of God and their future ftate ; the 
troubles, the dangers, and fhortnefs of continu* 
ance in this world, are what puts them upon, 
looking towards another : for he that is fecuce 
and fatisfied in his prefent condition has little 
inducement to endeavour attaining a better ; nor 
perhaps are there any who wifh to be m heaven 
until they can ftay no longer here, or until re- 
duced to a (ituation wherein they can find no 
pleafure in life. 

20. Neither is moral evil incapable of being 
made to yield excellent fruits : the foulnefs and 
fatal confequences of one man's wickednefs majf 
ferve as a warning to thoufands to beware of the 
fieps leading into the like, and his indulgence 
of a vicious appetite fometimes prove the means 
of eradicating it. For while there arc reftrk:- 
tions keeping vice within bounds, it cannot do its 
worft : but when permitted to take its foil 
fwing, it hurries into mifchiefs that make iw 
pernicious quality palpably manifefl, and work 
a reformation. So that it may be faid of fome, 
they would not be fo good as ihey are, if they 
had been rcftrained from being fo bad as they 
were. 

Befides that vices curb and correct one ano- 
ther ; for being extremes, their contrary attrac- 
tions 
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tions ferve as a balance to keep them from deviat- 
ing, too far out of the middle way. The covet- 
ous and extravagant would be mpre fo but for 
each others company : pride and vanity rouze 
up lazinefs, and are ihemfelvcs reft rained by the 
trouble there is in fupporting them. Ambition 
fupplies the place of public fpirit : emulation 
that of honour, refentment or infenfibility ftand 
in the room of courage 5 and a fervile compli- 
arxe with faftiions performs the office of de- 
cency and good nature. How many induftrious 
poor find employment in fatisfying the needlefs 
wants of the rich ? How much of the public 
revenues arife from the follies and luxuries of 
mankind ? And how much of the public fervi- 
CCS is performed by an immoderate thirft of 
gain or applaufe, or by an averfenefs to labour 
' and an irregularity of conduifl, driving men 
into perilous profeffions ? 

All which things demonftrate the wifdcm of 
Providence, that can produce order out of con- 
fufion, the fruits of a mofl: confummate pru- 
dence out of fclf-intereft, thgughdeflhefs and 
inordinate paffions. For when we refle«5l how 
Quny thoufands there are who would cut any 
man's throat for half a crown, how many of the 
fcum of our people have been employed in pro- 
tcfting us againft: foreign enemies, how much 
power is fometimes vefted in the hands of per- 
ibos who care for nothing but themlelves : it 
(eems a miracle that there (bould be any fuch 
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thing as law, or government, or property in the 
world J much more that we fliould live in that 
peace and plenty, and fccurity which we enjoy. 
Nor are inftances wanting, both in facred and 
profane hiftory, of fignal benefits made to grow 
out of an evil root t the hardnefs of Pharaoh 
gave room for the divine power and glory to 
difphy themfelves : the malice of the Jews and 
treachery of Judas were inftrumental to the re* 
demption : the tyranny and greedinefs of an 
Englifli monarch, together with the fcandalous 
lives of the priefthood, brought about our dcl^^ 
verance from the greater tyranny and corruption™ 
of Popery : the unreafonable lengths of Crom- 
well's party inftrudled our forefathers qt the 
revolution, bow to frame the conftitution upon 
a folid and equitable footing : the extravagan- 
cies of methodifm and licentioufnefs of free- 
thinking help to purify Religion from the drof? 
of oppofite kinds, by putting our learned men 
upon ftudying the ufe of human underftanding 
without abufing it, and guard againft the two 
fpecious but dangerous errors of being righteous 
overmuch, and wife overmuch ; or perhaps 
preventing themfelves from advancing haftily 
things that would not ftand the fcrutiny, or 
laying greater ftrcfs upon orthodoxy and exter- 
nals than upon a rational and ufeful tenor of 
pondufl. 

Neither can we well imagine virtue itfelf to 
fubfift without feme deviations from it i for if 
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wc were noyer permittee] to do wtong, we could 
not chooie but tQ do right ] And where there is 
DO choice, th^e is ao i9«riti^ or (Kxpmendatiou, 
or reward. Were temptations never to aflault 
U9> we need take qo thought of pur conduct ; 
and wer^ they not fooietimes to pvercon>e us, we 
0ioold have no incitement to diligence and 
watchfulnefd, nor to fortify ourfelves with thofe 
good purpofe$ and habits that condu(5l to our 
bappinefs : ^ it is the frequept ftruggling with 
an adverfary and being fometimes foiled by him, 
that whets our fagacity, es^ercifes our flrengtht 
ami adds ilurdinefs to our refoiution. 

%}. Therefpre fince offences muft needs 
coaie» becaufe they give being and vigour to 
virtue, becaufe they terminate in mifchiefs that 
ferve as a neceflary eicample and warning to keep 
the world in order, becaufe they are made in- 
Arumental to gracious purpofes which would 
have been fruftratcd without them : we cannot 
find any thing to diflurb us in the thought of 
their being permitted. Nay if we confider the 
matter fairly, we muft acknowledge the per- 
mifljon of them an adl of mercy and kind- 
nefs : for if the evils they produce be ncceflary, 
they muft have fallen heavier by being brought 
on, any other way. Had difcafes confequent 
upon debauchery and lewdnefs been made inevi- 
table, they would have given us a more unfa- 
vourable idea of Providence, than being placed 
in eyery man's power by care and fobriety to 
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avoid them : or })ad they been enjoined as ^ 
command; how hardly (hould we have thought 
of our Governor as of a moft fevere and cruel 

tafkmafter. 

But pcrmiflion being given for vicious inclina- 
tions to captivate the Will and darken the un- 
der(landing> the drunkard quafi^ his liquor in 
jollity and merriment, without thought of the 
indigeftionsy the gout, the joint-racking rheums ' 
that will enfue : and when the phyfician has fet 
him up in tolerable order again, he fings Hang 
forrow, caft away care, and returns to his old 
way with full enjoyment j for he has no fore- 
boding of the confcquences, nor fees the deftruc- 
tion lurking at the bottom of the bowl. So the 
battered rake, if nature or medicine can reftore . 
him to a little ability, fquanders it all away again 
without reluftance, until he has exhaufted all 
his health and fixed incurable rotten ncfs in all ' 
his bones. It is true they both pay dearly for 
their pleafures ; but then they enjoy them while 
they can, without being embittered with any 
dread or anxiety at what may happen after- 
wards ; and when their excruciating pains come 
upon them, they feel no more than the prefent 
fmart, without doubling it by the regret of 
having done that which brought it upon them. 

Whereas if the miferies they endure be necef- 
fary for fome fervices to mankind in general, 
they muft fill fomewhere j but were they 
ailigned to the fcber provident man .looking al- 
ways 
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ways forward upon the prefent moment, who 
Ihould be obliged to take the meafures know- 
ingly for bringing them upon himfelf, how much 
forer would they prefs upon him without any 
mixture even of a tranfient pleafure ? With 
what reludlance would he fwallow the poifon- 
ous draught ? How grievoufly would he nau- 
feate tfce repetition of what he had fuffered by 
fcverely ? with what horror would he enter 
upon other debaucheries that lead to certain 
wretchednefs and torment ? And when the fatal 
' confequences came on, how would he be apt to 
1 double their preflure by fretting and repining at 
fo hard a fervice being impofed upon him ? 
^ Have we not then reafon to be thankful that 
t thofe are permitted to make themfelves exam- 
I pies of fufFering whofe vicious inclinations 
; prompt them to undertake it willingly, rather 
I than have it forced upon ourfelves, to whom it 
would prove a difmal fcene in the profpedt, an 
Intolerable burden in the endurance. 

22. Thus we may fometimes fee how good 
fprings out of evil, and though we cannot fee 
it in moft cafes, yet we may fafely conclude 
from the character of our heavenly Father, that 
not a iingle misfortune or misbehaviour is per- 
mitted which does not produce fome greater 
good although to us unknown. But our igno- 
• ranee of the benefit need not invalidate our 
conclufion, for we may be fenfible the chart 
of our imagination is defective and fcanty : and 
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as a man tracing a river in his map, docs not 
fuppofe it to have neither fourcc nor dtfcharge, 
becaufe he fees none within the trafl exhibited ; 
fo we when contemplating the courfcs of events, 
may conceive there are higher caufcs and lower 
ends than thofe ly'ng within our profpedt. Ne« 
' verthelefs we can hardly extend our thoughts 
further than the interefts of mankind, therefore 
fuppofe the evils abounding upon earth tend by 
fome /ecret way or other to the good order and 
happincfs of this world, or to exefdfc and pre- 
pare men for a better. 

As for the fufferings of the next life we know 
the dread of them is neceflary to reftrain enor- - 
mities that could not be difcovered nor puniflied 
here : yet upon the doctrine of the ftrait gate, 
. the benefit redounding to the few righteous 
paflihg through it can fcarce be imagined a good 
at all adequate to compcnfatc for the extremi- 
ties of torment, whereinto multitudes are hur- 
ried by the broad way ; neither need wc fupppfe 
them inflicted in detedation and refentment. 
For though the wicked have lived in enmity 
againft God, yet he who has ihewn us, as well 
by the Sunfhine of his Gofpel, as by his candle 
of reafon, that we ought to love our enemies, 
and forgive injuries, unlefs where it is neceflary 
for pur own fecurity or the public good to ani- • 
madvert upon them, cannot fail of loving even 
his enemies, and being willing to extend his 
mercy to the greateft of finners, were not their 
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paoi(hment neccflary. But external ncceflity of 
compulfion there can be none upon him, nor 
can we deny that if there were none other way, 
if he were not able to raife up children unto 
Abtaham of the moft obdurate (tones, yet he 
might relieve them by annihilation : therefore 
that he does forbear this relief, muft be owing 
to their fufFering being a neceflary ground 
whereout to work fome far greater good. But 
the good can be none to himielf, for he reaps 
fio advantage from whatever befalls his crea- 
tures*, whence follows, that it muft redound 
fomewhere, though we cannot tell how nor 
where, among them j and the univerfe upon the 
whole contain much greater happinefs for this 
worft of evils, and the wicked courfes leading 
thereinto being permitted, than if they had been 
{prevented. 

Yet though we may thus upon occafion ex- 
tend our imagination a little beyond its ordinary 
limits with refpeft to confcquences, we cannot 
do the like with refpcct to caufes : for they lie 
ib complicated in intricate lengths, that we can- 
not well trace them farther than the depravity of 
free will, which we muft affign for the fourcc 
of all the wickednefs prevailing or that would 
prevail, if Providence did not continually watch 
over its motions, and determine which of them 
it were proper to permit, and which to reftrain. 

23. Having thus laid out the fcene of our 
imaginatiqn in the manner moft fuitable to its 
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dimenfions, we can findnoroom tofufpeftGod 
the author of fin : for bare permiffion no more 
makes him fuch, than a magiftrate liccnfing a 
Book to be printed makes him author of the 
compofition, or charges him with all the falfities 
and abfurdities that may be contained in* it. 
Neither can . we fay we are tempted of God, 
but that we are drawn afide and tempted by our 
own lufts : for they being always ready to lead 
us aftray, he has no occafion to tempt us into 
the evils neceflary for bringing forth his gracious 
purpofes, becaufe we (hall produce enow of our- 
felves, and his work remains only to reftrain us 
from thofe that would have been fuperfluous. 
Nor yet can we pretend that his permiflion au- 
thorized us in the wickednefs we have commit- ' 
led : for had we fcrborn, there would not have 
wanted other finners to have compleated the re- 
quifite meafure of iniquity ; fo that what we 
have done was done needlefsly, and not under 
his authority. No more can v/e deem him the 
approver of our evil deeds, for were he fo, he 
would give them full fcope, even where there 
were no good to be produced out of them : but 
we fee he has difcouraged them by the mifchiefs 
and punifhments confequent upon them, by the 
moral fenfes and faculty of reafon he has given 
ps ; therefore we muft look upon them as odious 
and detedable in his fight, notwithfi:anding his 
permitting them fometimes. As a man may 
fufFcr a praftice he detefts, where the preventing 
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it would be attended with worfe inconvenien- 
cies ; or fwallow a medicine he naufeates for the 
re-eftabli(hment of his health, or give it to his 
children for the like falutary purpofe. 

Hence it appears that he has eftablifhed an 
effential difference in anions, fome being made 
naturally produrtive of enjoyment, others of 
fufFering : and if he permits lome of the latter 
to take place, it is not that he has altered their 
nature, but becaufe he purpofes to work out a 
greater good from the mifchiefs they engender. 
As when a man undertakes fome very laborious 
taik, it is not that he fees any thing to like in 
the fatigue, but for the fake of greater advan- 
tage he expefts to work out thereby. Nor docs 
\ this contradict what was faid before, that when 
the Lord looked upon all the lines in his plan of 
Providence, behold they were very good : for 
as dark and rugged and deformed objedts may 
become beautiful in compofition, by fetting off 
the brighter figures of a picture, fo what is evil 
and mifchievous may become good in a plan, 
where the more perfedt parts muft fall to pieces 
without it. 

24, Nothing we do can in the leaft either en- 
creafc or diminifh the happinefs o^ God, either 
give him joy or vexation, no not for a moment: 
therefore in philofophical ftridnefs there is ' no- 
thing either pleafing or difpleafing to him : but 
we take our ideas from our tranfadtions among 

eOnc another. Men are induced to do kindnefs 

by 
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by pleafing thero, and the contrary upon being 
difpleafcd ; therefore according to the return we 
receive at their hands, we judge them pleafed or 
difpleafed with what we have done : and this 
judgement we have fo frequent occafion to pafs 
that it becomes habitual, and we cannot d if join 
the idea of plcafure in the Agent from the adls 
of kindnefs ordinarily confequent thereupon. 
Hence we fall unavoidably into the fame appre- 
henfions with refpe<ft to God, of whom we 
can neither think nor fpeak, otherwife than as 
being pleafed or difpleafed with actions accord* 
ing to the manner of his treating them* Since 
then we know that fome kinds of behaviour are 
of a nature to engage his bountiful favour to- 
wards us, others to draw down his vengeance 
upon us, we may juflly ftile the former pleafing 
and agreeable, the latter difpteafing and odious 
in his lighc, becaufe the like follow from eitheri 
as would have been brought upon us by a man 
in whofc power we were, upon being pleafed^ 
or difpleafed* To attempt to fcrutinize hoi 
God himfelf ftands aflfefted, would be an idl< 
and ufelefs as well as prefumptuous fpecuktion { 
for his treatment of us being the only thing tha 
concerns us to know, ought to denominate the 
quality of our adions : and on this refpedt we 
flialJ find an effential diiFerence between them, 
fome having a natural tendency directly oppofue 
to that of others. 
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God has implanted the defire of happinefs or 
enjoythent in our natares to be the conflant 
fpring of our aftion : appetite firft diredls to the 
means of cnjoyfnent, and this is our proper 
guide fo long as we have none other to follow. 
When reafon opens, it difcovers the errors of ap- 
petite, and points to a diftant good lying beyond 
that of prefent gratification ; this then we are 
lo follow as mod beneficial to our intercfts : yet 
appetite ftill deferves our regard in fuch of her 
calls as reafon declares innocent, for prefent gra- 
tification is a benefit whenever not attended with 
fiitore inconvenience. But our reafon proves 
dark, narrow, and defeftive; therefore it be- 
hoves us to avail ourfelves of the united reafon 
and experience of other perfons among whom 
weconvcrfe, or of thofe thst have gone before 
tis : fo the rules they have formed are our fur- 
ther direction in mi^tters whereof we cannot 
fully judge of the expedience, and our habitual 
attachment as well to rules we have ftricken out 
oorfclves, as to thofe received from good autho- 
rity, generate the moral fenfes. 

Of roles fomc are calculated upon obfervation 
of the things about us relative to the ufes, ac- 
commodations, and enjoyments of life : thefe 
we ftile prudential. Others are drawn from the 
jd«i of Providence or general government of 
affairs throughout the world : and thefe point 
oot to us what is pleafing and difpleafing to God, 
(hat iS| what things he has appointed in his dif- 

pofition 
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pofition of caufes to bring good or evil upon 
us, though we do not clearly underftand in what 
manner or by what media, they produce them* 
From thefe laft arife our higheft moral fenfc or 
fpirit of Religion, whofe notices, where it is 
pure and genuine, deferve our ftridteft attention 
and fulleft obedience, as being our fureft indica- 
tion and evidence of a conduft mod beneficial 
to ourfelves : and this natural tendency of thefe 
rules, though perhaps not particularly difcernible 
by us, is the real foundation whereon they ftand. 
Nor is the cafe different if there Be any giVen 
extraordinarily, by other means than human 
reafon or obfervation, for God wants nothing of 
us, fo can fcnjoin us nothing but for our benefit : 
therefore his commands may at the f^me time 
be confidered as advices of one who perfedHy 
knows the nature of all his works, their mutual 
relations or dependencies, and what difpofitions 
of mind or courfes of behaviour will lead to bur 
greateft advantage. 

Thus we fee the aim whereto all our guid- 
ances condudt us, whether rule or reafon, or appe- 
tite, is none other than our good, and we have 
no caufe to efteem any thing good unlefs recom- 
mended as fuch by one of thofe ways : fo that it 
would be abfurd and unnatural to do what we 
have caufe to believe will end in our damage^ 
although God be able to work out fome un- 
known advantage therefrom s nor have we any 

warrant 
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warrant cr excufe for .doing evil that good may 
come of it. 

25. Bat to prevent miflakes, it is necelTary 
we (hould underftand what is meant by doing 
evil that good may come of it : for in fomc 
fcnfes of evil, it is not only allowable, but ob- 
ligatory upon us to do it for the good to redound 
therefrom. For every thing irkfome or difguft- 
ful to the fenfes is an evil confidered apart in 
itfelf, and fo any man will judge it : for if he 
were forced upon fome flavifh drudgery, or had 
a nauieous potion poured down his throat, he 
would efteem it an injury and damage done to 
him. Therefore whenever we enter upon a 
toilfome work, or take a dofe of phyfic, it is 
doing evil that good may come of it : fo is every 
ad of felf-denial we praftife. Nay the very 
eiience of Prudence confifls in nothing elfe, for 
appetite prompts us fafl enough to our imme- 
diate good, fo the office of Prudence and duty 
is none other, than to reftrain us from this 
good in profpeft of a greater advantage lying 
beyond* 

Nor are there inftances wanting even of moral 
evil being deemed juftifiable, fuch as procuring 
intelligence of an enemy's counfels by bribery, 
encouraging defertions, enticing away the work- 
men of perfons abroad, having invented a new 
manufacture, publiiliing rewards for rogues to 
betray one another. Some righteous people arc 
for conniving at brothels, becaufe, fay. they, it 

feves 
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£ivefl many an innocent creature from deftnio 
lion : for the vicious will take their courfc fomc- 
where^ and if you do not allow them the com* 
merce of women as vicious as themfeives, the^ 
will ufe all their art and induftry to feduce the 
virtuous, or clfe perhaps turn to a more detcft- 
ablc fpecics of Icwdnefs. It has been laid down 
QS a rule that you muft breed up your children 
to have a little pride of themfelves» becaufe this 
will prefervc them from mean company, who 
would corrupt their morals. And a man may 
fometimes find it prudent to ftir up a lefs dan- 
gerous pafllon in himfelf, to aflift in overcoming 
others more pernicious, which he cannot mafter j 
by the force of reafon and refolution. I 

In all thcfe cafes men do, or at leaft encou- , 
rage the doing evil, that good may come of it, 
but then the good to refuU therefrom is fup- 
pofed to be known, and the evil neceflary for 
the attainment of it : upon which fuppofition 
the evil cannot be called fuch in common pro- 
priety of fpeech, which eftimates anions, ac- 
cording to the whole amount of the confequen- 
CCS taken into contemplation. Therefore by 
evil is naturally underftood whatever our judge- 
ment, or rules, or moral fenfes warn us againft 
as produftive of more mifchief than advantage 
upon the whole fequel of its efFe£l:s : and this 
evil it would be highly imprudent and fooliih to 
do in expedtation that providence will workout 
a greater unknown good therefrom. For 



k this but giv^ing a reafon for running cootrary to 
reafon, and laying it down as a rule to ad in op- 
pcfition to all rules } than which nothing can be 
more prepofterou?, or inconfiilent with itfclf. 

Nor can we pretend a zeal for the glory of 
Cod as being manifefted in our wickednefs : for 
it is more manifeft in our good deeds, which he 
ivcth us both to will and to do* We have 
aufe to glorify his wifdom for the good ufes to 
hich he turns the follies and fins of men : but 
e have the like caufe to glorify it, and much 
ter to glorify his goodnefs, for the power?i 
d opportunities enabling, the difpoCtions in- 
clining, them to do well ; and the fucceffes, fomc- 
imcs wonderful fuccefles, wherewith he bleflcs 
their endeavours in the great advancement of 
cir own happinefs thereby, or that of their 
llow-creatures. The permifTion of evil, both 
natural and moral, is fo far from being in itfclf 
a topic of pralfe, that it has conftantly proved a 
flombling block, which we could never get 
over, if there were not fuch innumerable inftan- 

kss of provifion made for preventing and efcap- 
g it, as fully evidence the infinite goodnefs 
and perfedt holinefs of our fupreme Governor: 
and it is from this part of his charafter we con- 
dode, there is no evil permitted unlefs neccifary 
toaccomplifh ferae gracious and holy purpofe, 

although fometimcs 
I, brings it forth more 
e have a better chance 
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of giving occa&on for the.divine glory K> inanifeft 
itfelf in that unknown benefit which may be 
worked out from our aftions, by doing good 
than evil. 

26. But it is laid, offences muft needs come. * 
What then ? do we know when there is need, 
or what particular neceflity there is for any one 
of them to come ? What though the madnefs of 
the times in the grand rebellion has laid the 
foundation of our liberty : does this juftify the 
parties pofieffed with it ; who could not ppilibly 
forefee this happy event, nor had any thing 
further in view than gratifying their ambition 
and indulging their angry humours ? or is this 
a reafon why we Aiould wifti to follow their 
fteps, from which we can fee nothing but mi- 
fery and confufion likely to enfue ? Perhaps our 
conftitution may not yet be complcatly perfect, 
and Providence may have fome fecret good pur* 
pofe in view by permitting thofe torrents of 
(lander and calumny that pour weekly upon our 
places of public refort. But there is no good 
difccrnible by us likely to come of it : for this 
epidemical diftemper of fwallowing all kinds of 
flander with greedinefs, muft render us all in 
our turns contemptible and odious to one ano« 
ther» which will naturally difable us from 
ading vigoroufly agdnft a foreign enemy. For 
ftrength confifts in unanimity, but what hearty 
concurrence can there be among people who 
deleft and defpife one another ? 

Therefore 



Therefore it becomes every good patriot to 
difcourage this humour of reviling and vilifying : 
if we differ in opinion, let us treat one another 
like reafonable creatures, not like apackof fnarl- 
log dogs 5 and fupporc our own fentiments by 
Calm argumentation, not endeavour to run down 
all oppofers by joining in with the cry of every 
yelping cur that opens only becaufe he is hun- 
gry, or becaufe he has none other way to make 
hinofelf taken notice of ; fo upon all other occa- 
fioBS we are to confult our rules andoor reafon ; 
for they are the proper criteria to diftinguifh 
what is needful to be dene, or to^be omitted* 
Reflitude of Willconfifts in a fteady adherence ' 
to the di<ftates of underftanding, nor can we 
coDceive it otherwife in God himfelf : but his 
intelligence extends to all nature and all futurity^ 
therefore it is no wonder he fees a redlitiide and 
holinefs in meafores, where we find the contrary. 
Whence it follows that we fhall imitate him 
not by doing the fame things that he has per- 
mitted, but by following the fame guidance, to 
wit, the line of our intelligence ; for fo does he 
too follow his intelligence, only his is boundlefs, 
whereas ours ftands confined within the narrow 
compafs of reafon and information, that he has 
vouchfafed us. Within this compafs then we 
are to look for his declared Will, which alone 
we are to obey , for all elfe belongs to the fecret 
Will, which can be no rule to us becaufe found- 
ed upon knowledge it Is impoflible for us to 
Vol. III. L fathom : 
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fathom: and to attempt to meddle in matters he 
has referved to his own difpofal, would be the 
moft confummatc impudence, and daring prc- 
fumption. 

For God alone, who difcerns the rcmoteft 
iflues of things, can know what evils arc capa- 
ble of being turned to good purpofes, and how 
to fet bounds to iniquity that ic overflow not too 
far : therefore the permiffion of evil is a branch 
of the divine prerogative, not to be encroached 
upon without facrilege- Such encroachment is 
like touching the ark of God with unhallowed 
hands, from which nothing could be expected 
but certain deftruftion. For what can be more 
arrogant arid impious, than doing wickedly tO' 
find employment for providence ? It is the fame 
as faying to God, I will do all the mifchief I 
can : now do thou produce good out of it. 
This feems to exceed the rebellion of Lucifer, 
for he fought only to make himfelf independent 
on the Almighty : whereas the finner tranlgrei^ 
fing upon this pretence (vould make God his 
Servant, by fetting him at pleafare to clean away 
his dirty work, or turn it into fweetncfs and 
falubrity. 

27. Nor perhaps would men ever find temp- 
tation to do evil that good may come of it, if 
they were apprized what kind of good may be 
expefted therefrom ; for it is not their own 
good, but that of other creatures. They flatter 
themfelves with a notion that becaufe God has 

per- 
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pcrgiitted their eriU he muft be pleafed with it, 
and will reward them accordingly ; whereas we 
have (hewn, he may permit a thing he is dif- 
pleafed with, and confequently the perpetrator 
can look for nothing elfe than to feel the efFedts 
of his difpleafure : but he permits the fin, be- 
caufe he foresees the mifchiefs confequent upon 
it will wcHrk out fome figoaL advantages to his 
creatures. Would men confider the matter in 
this light, which is the true one, they would 
not be fo fond of rtinning themfelves into mi- 
fery for the fake of fome unknown profit to re- 
dound therefrom to others. 

They do not adl fo in their temporal con- 
cerns, though there are the fame grounds for 
ninning counter to common Prudence as duty : 
for we trufi: that all the difeafes and didrefifes of 
life have their fecret ufcs, or elfe they would not 
be permitted, for our gracious Governor is able 
to deliver us firom them all, and would do it but 
for that reafon. Yet who ever purpofely ruins 
his health, or throws away his fortune, becaufe 
Providence will not fufFcr thefe misfortunes to 
befall needlefsly, nor without producing a 
greater benefit to mankind therefrom ? How 
much more abfurd then would it be, to incur 
miferies to whofe intenfenefs and duration we can 
fet no bounds, becaufe there are reafons to be 
given that they would not be inflided, unlefs 
neceflary to fecure the happinefs of other Beings, 
and becaufe the univerfe upon the whole is better 
L 2 with 
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with them than without them ? Sucif fervicc itf 
hot required at our hands : Mofes was rebuked 
for defiring that the wrath of God might be 
turned upon himfelf from the IfracKted j and 
certain the offer was made inconfidcratdy, for 
fuch romantic zeal for the public good i^ not m 
human nature, nor was any man ever really 
aftuatedby it, whatever he might perfuade him-' 
felf. 

Nothing is more deceitful than the heart tiS 
man, or morie difficult for him to difcover thart 
his own true fprings of aftion : there ^re ininy 
latent motives which profnpt us without our per- 
ceiving them, many plaufibic colourings that 
claim to be the fources of motions we had be- 
fore determined upon. Nor can an obfervartt 
byftander fail of feeing that when men do wrong, 
there is always fome private paffion, or inteteft, 
or ill humour,, or perverfenefe of temper leading 
them thereto which they are unwilling to ac* 
knowledge, and then, if they have been plunged 
deep in enthufiaftic notions, they raife this idle 
pretence to an extravagant fandtity in finning 
for the divine glory, to caft a glare for blinding 
their own confcience, or more commonly to co* 
ver their contempt of the divine authority ffoitt 
/ the world. Thus while they wouW feem to be 
labouring after an unknown remote good, beyond 
all reach of human fagacity or forefight to find 
out, they are in reality purfuing prefent gratifica- 
tion in difregard of a good that their judgement^ 
3 their 
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their moral fenie, or their coDfcience might 
make manifeft ; in which indulgence of the 
aavings of appetite, or inordinate defire, the 
very eflence of depravity and unhollnefs conlifts. 
28« I have been the more prolix and particu- 
lar upon this Article, becaufe having fpokcn of 
a univerfal Providence extending to all events 
whether fortunate or difaftrous, and appointing 
or permitting all the adlions of men whether 
good or evil, occafion might be taken from 
hence to imagine them all equally pleafing to 
God, and alike the proper objefts of our endea- 
vours : which being a mofl dangerous and fatal 
error, fubverfive of Religion, morality, and 
even common prudence, it feemed more cxcufa- 
ble to be redundant, than wanting in the cares 
taken to obviate it. But this poifbnous fruit is 
not now very common, as growing From an in- 
judicious intcnfcnefs of thought upon the man- 
ner of the divine government \ a root but little 
abounding at this feafon. For eafinefsand indo- 
lence of temper feems the prevailing humour 5 
mens thoughts being commonly taken up with 
the amufement of the day, or of the hour, un- 
lefs perhaps when ambition, or covetoufnefs, or 
fome other darling paffion engages them a little 
further. A few tranfient ideas of a general Pro- 
vidence content them, without troubling them- 
felves to examine particularly by what channels 
the adminiftration of it is carried on ; whereby 
they luckily efcape the danger of fcrutinizing 

h 3 further 
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further than their lights would enable theip to 
do it fafely. "' 

As far as appears atpong our cotemporarics 
they never fin upon principle, nor with any more 
diftant view than indulgence of the paflion that 
happens to come uppernioft, unlefs there be 
fome who ferioufly hold the mcthodiftical docr 
trine, That a man muft be in ^ ftate of damna* 
tion before he can enter a (late of falvation \ 
from which naturally follows, that he (hould 
make himfelf damnably wicked as faft as he • 
can, that he may have the quicker paflage into 
righteoufnefs. But thefe gentry, having an utter 
deteftation of all human reafonings, are not 
likely to meddle with my fpeculations : fo that 
what is offered above will be fuperfluous to the 
generality, who may therefore (kipi it lightly 
over, as they do mcft other things put into their 
hands, except it be a. lampoon, or a piece of 
fcandal. 

But as there are perfons who beftow more 
thoughts than gommon upon the courfes of 
events throughout the world, it was my bufinefs 
to provide lor what difficulties I could imagine 
might arife in their minds j more efpecially to 
guard on all (ides agjinft whatever ill confequen- 
ees might be drawn from things 1 had advanced 
myfelf. Therefore if there be any to whom 
the pofiitions maintained in the Chapters of Pro^ 
vidence and Free-will, or in feveral other places 
(hall prove a ftumbling-block, as feeming to 

make 
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make God the author of fin, and to encourage 
immoilality by reprcfenting it alike produdlive of 

^ good with the ftrifteft virtue, the endeavours 
here ufed. for removing that imputation are in- 
tended for their fervice ; whereto it is hoped they 
may prove efFed:ually conducive, provided fo 
mpch more than the fa(hionabIe attention be 
given them, as might be expefted from pcrfons 
who may have any doubt arifing upon a point 
of the utmoft importance. 

29. But as the imaginations of men are formed 
upon very different fcalcs, not all equally capa- 
cious, thofe conceptions which are exoteric and 
wholefome to fome, will ftill remain elbteric 
and dangerous to others. But it is of no avail to 
our Maker what we think of him or of his 
works, nor docs he require any thing of us either 
in thought or deed, unlefs for our own good : 
therefore we fcrve him beft when we think of 
both in the manner beft adapted to our own re- 
ipedive ufes. Such as have the fulleft idea of 
the divine Government and fatherly tendernefs, 
may look upon an event happening as a certain 
evidence of its being the Will of God ^ and beft 

. that it ihould happen : therefore not only the 
misfortunes and troubles befalling in the World, 
the wicked deeds perpetrated by others, but even 
the follies they have committed themfelves,may 
be matter of no difcontent. tb them i being per« 
fuaded that all thefe things will turn out to fome 

greater advantage^ or elfe they would not have 

L4 bee 
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becB fufFcred. Yet though they are not fprry 
at what has happened, they may -be forry thdt il 
fliould have been neceflary to happen j which, 
fcntiment will urge them fuificiently to avojdi 
the like whenever they do not fee that pcccffity, 
that is in every thing future lying within thqr 
power : for the evidence alledged pf eyils being 
beft, belongs only to thofe already paft and 
done, which manjfefts the fecret .Will in thofc^ 
ipftances. 

So that notwiihftanding their refignation un- 
der the faults they have been permitted to do, 
they will,ftrive againft them for the future, as 
earneftly as they could without fuch acquief- 
cence, and be ready to join heartily in that pctir 
tion, Thy Will be done on earth as it is iq 
heaven. By which miift be meant the apparent 
Will : for the fecret is already done throughout 
every region of the univerle on earth, as com- 
pleatly as it is in heaven. Nor is there any 1 thing 
in the nature of this contented temper, rightly 
corifidered, to abate our vigilance over our fu- 
ture condudt. What if a man upon having a 
Hone fall upon his h^d, fhould believe it hap* 
pened for tJhe beft ? nobody would think this ^ 
reafon why he (hould put himfelf in the way of 
another ftone, or forbear to take the proper caU'- 
tion for preventing the like accident again. So. 
although upon having offended oncehe£hoal4 
fuppofe it happened for the beft becaufe pcr- 
piitted, yet if he judges foundly, he can drawf 

no 
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Dp re»£ao in the world from thence why he 
(l:iould o0end a fe(X)nd time, or (hould not uke 
warning from his firft failure, to guard againft 
the temptations that led him thereinto. 
, 30. But I fear fuch foundnefs of judgement 
{6 not comnion, nor perhaps poflifole to be fully 
attained : therefore an eafinefs under the reflec- 
tion of paft mifcondud cannot be generally re- 
commended with fafety. For our dcfires natu«f 
rally flow from our likings : according as- things 
have affedted us formerly we are apt to defire 
find endeavour the repetition of them, and unea- 
finpfs at what we have done is the ftrongeft 
fpring to drive us into a contrary conduct. So 
it will be bed to cultivate a vexation at the evil 
committed by ourfelves, and an abhorrence 
againfl: it elfewhere : provided we can disjoin 
the offender from the offence, fo as to love the 
one while we deteft the other. This we do 
eafily in our own cafe, for we do not hate and 
deleft ourfelves how much foevcr convinced of 
having grofsly misbehaved, from whence we 
may learn to do it in the cafe of our neighbour. 

The Romifh dodors itckon three ftages in 
the paf&ge from vice to virtue : Attrition, Con- 
trition, and Repentance. The firfl is a forrow 
for the mifchiefs men have brought upon their 
own heads by their ill doings; the fecond a for- 
row for the doings themfelves, and the lafl a 
thorough change of mind or hearty difpofition 
to pra^ife them no more. Th^re may be fome 

perhaps 
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perhaps fo happily conflituted as to find the two 
former necdlefs, being able to begin diredly 
with the lad. It is not difficult in the common 
affairs of life, where there is no ftrong pafBon 
or habit in the way : a man upon finding fonoe 
pradice he has followed a little inconvenient to 
his health, or his fortune, may take warning 
from thence to leave it off without a violent re- 
gret at what he has done. But to attain a per- 
feft unconccrnednefs at every thing paft, yet 
without being a whitthe lefs careful of his mca- 
fures for the future, is more plaufible in theory, 
than feafible in practice. 

On the other hand there are perfoqs of fo 
little fenfibility that, though they fmart feverely 
for their follies, the moment the fmart is over 
they think no more of it than if nothing had 
ever happened amifs. With thefe people it is 
neceffary to begin at the firft ftage : for till you 
can bring them to carry their reflexion a little 
beyond the prefent feeling, you will never work 
upon them at all. 

But for the moft part contrition is the proper 
entrance into the way of amendment, and the 
more hearty the forrow, the more effedtually 
;ind fpeedily it will forward us on the way. Nor 
is the deteftation of vice of little avail to help us 
in our progrefs, for what we have been ufed to 
look upon with odium, will be more apt to 
grieve us when falling upon ourfelves ; therefoVe 
cenfure when properly applied is fcrviceable, not 

only 
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only as a fpecics of punifhment for the wicked, 
bat as a prefervative for the good. But though 
the averfioD ought to terminate in the pra(5tice 
without extending to the praftifcr, when the fe- 
paration is poffible, yet I fear it is not every body 
that can make it. For the vulgar, little ufed to 
diftinguifh further than their fenfes or their paf- 
fions can guide them, judge of things in the 
lanip : if they like the perfon, every thing he 
does muft be right j if once perfuaded of any 
thing wrong in him, he muft be capable .of all 
that is bad. 

I fuppofe it is upon this principle that our 
party leaders have encouraged the ridiculing and 
afperfing one another's charafters, even upon 

• topics no ways relative to the matters in conteft : 
for the mob, being no judges of thofe matters 
cannot eftimate the man by his meafures, but 
the meafures by the man ; therefore the fixing 
an ill imprcffion of the one, is thought the moft 
cflfeftual method of giving them a diftafte for the 
other. Whether this method be juftifiable, or 
not carried to greater lengths than neceflary, I 
leave to others to determine ; as likewife whe- 
ther the juftifiablenefs of it be confidered at all, 
or only the gratification of refentment, ill hu- 
mour, or felfifh defires. But with regard to 
heinous enormities, efpccially fuch as may prove 

. contagious, one muft not be too rigorous with 
perfons of grofs apprehenfion, in requiring them 
to (]iftinguifli between the vice and the vicious : 

becaufc 
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becaufc if you will not allov^ them to deleft the 
offender^ they will be apt to think lightly of (be 
offence, whereby they may fall into great hazard 
of being infedled by it. 

This may account for thofc cruel feverities 
the Ifraelitcs were taught to exercife upon their 
corrupt and idolatrous neighbours, for they ieem 
to have had little rational or refined in their rcli-^ 
gion, but were altogether guided by appear^ 
ances and fenfitive ideas : and with fuch there ; 
is no medium^ they muil either love, or hate to % 
extravagance. 

Therefore if they bad been allowed to intef-* 
mingle among idolaters, or even to treat them 
with common humanity, they would have 
taken a liking to their follies ; and there was 00 
way of fecuring them againft the contagion, un- 
lefs by raifing an utter averfioa to the perfoDS 
infefted, and a perfuafion that no uiage could be 
too bad for them to receive. But even the po- 
pulace of our times are not quite fo grofs and 
ftony ; they can deteft a vile profligate enough 
to make them abhor his 'pra<aices, without 
wi(hing to knock out his brains: fo they may 
be reftraincd from giving fuch terrible propfs of 
their righteoufnefs, without endangering the lofs 
of it. 

Yet the ideas to be infufed into them muft be 
accommodated to the fize and fliape of the 
vefTel ; for it is in vain to think of making men 
pel fe6l at once, or infpiring them with better fcn^ 

timcnta 
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timehts than they are capable of bearing : a 
ttiiitake your very righteous people often fall 
opon, to the difappointment of their own purpofc, 
and great dctrirtient of thofe they take in hand. 
Btit as the husbandman {Indies the nature of his 
foils as well as of his feeds, io whoever would 
(bw'the feeds df virtue, muft obferve diligently 
the charafters and apprehenfions of the recipients 
ftfiving to improve them in thofe particulars 
where an improvement may be made : for the 
fame ftep may be an advance in one man which 
would be going backward in another. There* 
fare difcretion muft be ufed, and no eafy matter 
it will prove, to difcerh what is an approach to- 
wards holincfs in each perfon, according to his 
fitaatiof), keeping it always in aim to bring him 
by practicable gradations to a univerfal benevo- 
loKe evin to the worft of men, fo as to fhew 
them all the kindnefs that may not prove an en- 
ccmragement to vice, or endanger mifchief to 
hiinfclf : in imitation of that power who cauf- 
€th his fun to (hine upon the good and upon 
the evil, and fendeth his rain upon the juft and 
the on juft 5 and we truft will turn every evil 
permitted, to anfwer fome good and holy 
porpofe. 

31. Having now explained my notions of the 
efoteric and exoteric doftrines in the cleareft and 
fuUcft manner I was able, I hope they will ap- 
pear apon a cai^ful and candid examination to 
be ihe fame in fubftance varying only in lan- 
guage 
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guage (Permiffion being ufed iaftead of Provifion, 
or as I may fay, the latter being tranflafed by 
the former ;) and in the method of laying out 
our objects according to the fcene behel^ in our 
imagination. When withdrawn from the hurry 
of fenfible objedls we give the full ftretch to 
contemplation, we may then furvey the divine 
oeconomy from beginning to end, and though 
our views will ftill be very fliort and imperfciS ^ 
with refped: to particulars, yet we may clearly 
difcern fo much as to fee, that all events muft be 
determined by their proper adequate caufes, 
thefe again by others prior from whence they 
were generated, and fo on without interruption 
until we find their fource in the immediate ads 
of the Almighty : whofe omnifcience will not 
fufFcr us to imagine he performs any without 
knowing, or without thinking what they will 
produce in the remoteft or minuted; confequen* 
CCS. Whence follows the abfolute dominion of 
Providence j nothing ever happening that was 
not noticed and marked down in the origiqal 
plan. We may then turn round to tl)e other 
fide of the profpefts and. perceive that events do 
not terminate in what we difcern or feel of 
them, but draw on further confequences depend* 
ing upon one another in an endlefs fucceffion : 
by which we may underftand how every line in 
the plan of Providence, however appearing other* 
wife in fome particular links of the chain, may 
be drawn in wifdom and goodnefs for promos 
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ing the advantage of the creatures. Upon this 
view it will appear that God is tighteods in all 
his works, gracious and holy in all his doings^ 
the very provifions made for phyfical and moral 
evil being calculated for encreafing the fum of 
happinefs and holinefs throughout the univerfe. 

From this idea of univerfal Providence we 
may learn to conduct ourfelves within our own 
litde province : for fuch we have in the ad- 
miniftration of affairs, by means of the power 
and free-will allotted us. Nor does the divine 
dominion deftroy our freedom ; for freedom 
has no concern with antecedent caufes, nor the 
p-Qvifions giving them birth, but folely with the 
force or i^eftraint there might be upon our future 
volitions and aftions ; and experience convinces 
us that we have a certain fcope to range in, ex- 
empt from fuch force or reftraint. Within this 
compafs then it behoves us, if 1 may be pardoned 
Ae expreflion, to lay our plan of Providence in 
imitation of the moft perfefl model : drawing our 
lines,fo far as our beft judgement can extend them, 
with a view to produce the greateft good, upon 
their whole length, to our fellow -creatures, or 
ourfelves, that can be effefted upon every parti* 
colar occafion. And becaufe we are liable to 
inordinate paflions too ftrong for judgement to 
overpower, it is incumbent upon us to endea- 
vour^ftcr a holinefs of temper, exempt from 
malice or envy, or fenfuality, or felfifhnef*?, or 
ffidolence, which might draw us afide from the 

xotioa of our plan. 

But 
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But as a traveller^ while pading along th^ 
road» muf): obferve the tracks before him and 
keep his eye attentive to theobjeds nearathaod^ 
nor can (land to gaze at the diflant horizon : fo 
we, when occupied in the common bufinefs 0/ 
life, cannot retain the whole extent of our con- 
templative fcenes in mind. We then find oar 
profpefl: reduced to fcantier limits, the chainj 
of caufes appear broken fhort, nature, chance, 
and free will, feem original (burces of events; 
and though there may flill remain a general idea 
of Providence, we cannot trace it up to its fifft 
appointments, but it prefents to our view a lu- 
perintending power, continually guiding the 
motions of fecond caufes by frefh and occafional 
operations, though when or how the touch i$ 
given we cannot perceive. In this partial fcene 
of things we have other fources to affigii for all \ 
the evils that happen, fo it becomes us to afcribe \ 
the good alone to Providence, together with the ■ 
purpofe of producing further good out of the ; 
evils permitted* Yet permiffion is no fanflion^ncrf 
encouragement, but wickednefs flill remains. the 
objedl of vengeance and difpleafure to God, who 
has nothing unholy in his nature : therefore we 
cannot make ourfelves more agreeable to him 
than by labouring, fo far as our imperfcftiow 
will allow, to imitate his holinefs. 

32. Thus we fee the two fyftems, though pro- 
ceeding by different routs, conduct to one and 
the fame end, namely, to give us the pureft 
idea of our Governor, and moft heavenly 

difpo- 
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difpofition of mind we are capable of attaining. 

Bat if we go to blend them together, it will 

utterly fpoil our work ; which then can anfwer 

no end at all, unlefs to involve us in doubt and 

perpfexity. - It will be like joining the halves of 

two maps caft upon different fcales, from whence 

toothing but incoherence and abfurdity can enfue : 

there will be rivers pointing their courfe againft 

mountains, private gardens bigger than the adja- 

Wit county, and flreets of cities leading into the 

^ It may be prefumed that all the difficulties, 

fbrted againft the ways of Providence, arife 

from this motley mixture of grofs and refined 

)U>tions ; for there are people too (hrewd to rank 

tmong the vulgar, yet too dull ever to become 

adepts: thsfe operators are perpetually mingling 

the ftrokes of one fyftem among the other, 

whereby they make neither uniform, but mangle 

them both, and in this condition it is no wonder 

they appear diftortedand disfigured. 

For if we behold the vulgar fcheme with the 
glais of contemplation, we (hal! find it abound- 
ing in inconfiftencies ; cfFc<Sts without a caufe ; 
freewill ailing upon no inducement ; all things 
guided by wifdom, yet for the moft p^rt de- 
pending upon contingencies; ihe power of God 
irrefiftible, yet many things done contrary to his 
Will ; nothing hidden from his fight, yet innu- 
merable trifling and filthy objcfts unbecoming 
bis regard j Providence ever watchful over events 
yet permitting thofc to take cffcft, which were 
npt intended, nor approved. Thcfe the plain 
-Vol. III. M man, 
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man docs not perceive, for he takes his ideas 
fmgly, fo difcerns not the difcordance that would 
be found upon comparing them together : or if a 
difficulty occurs, he can acquiefce without cx- 
jpecling to folve it, being fenfible of his igno- 
rance, and fatisfied that many things may be 
true, tl^ough to him appearing unaccountable. 

On the other hand if we ipveftigate the chaia 
of caufes to the fountain head, without turning 
the oppofite way to confider what confequcnces 
may enfue beyond our immediate notice, we flwll 
ftiJl retain our vulgar idea of terminating all 
events in the ufes of man 5 and then our refc* 
rence of them to the divine appointment will 
have a mifchievous effc6t, reprcfenting many 
provifions therein as trifling, unkind, and unholy. 
Neverthelefs every fcience muft have a begin- 
ning, nor can one expeft to rrfe from the popu- 
lar fyftcm, at a leap : in the interim of our pro- 
grefs there will arife doubts and difficulties, for . 
thefe are ordinarily the avenues ro knowledge. 
Yet they will not difcompofe us fo long as we 
bear in mine}, that we are but learners, for this 
reflection will fatisfy, that we are not fully 
matters of any point that may feem to cafl an 
imputation upon Providence. For when we 
confider, that unholincfs, by the elTence of ic, 
mufl proceed from fome paffion, or fclfifhncfsf 
or intemperance of mind, we fhall lay it down 
as a fundamental principle, that nothing of this 
fcrt can have place in the mofl perfed ; a;id (ball 

cftccm 
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cflccm it the ncareft approach towards perfedtion, 
to cultivate the oppofite characfter in ourfclves. 

33. But then let us not fufFer the defire of 

bolioefs to carry us beyond the bounds of difcrc- 

lion, nor miflcad us in judging wherein its 

effcncc confifts : an error that men of no fmall 

credit among the muhitude have fallen into. 

For they obferving juftly that ftudy, meditation, 

{)mycr, thankfgiving, and the externals of Reli- 

i gion, arc the main fupports of holinefs, place 

I die ^hoie of it in them ; fo would haf e men 

f think of nothing elfe, but employ every day 

and every hour of the day in a continual round 

bf thefe cxercifes. Whereas holinefs does not 

confift in them, but in the difpofition of mind 

to bfe contradcd by them, which difpofition is 

better forwarded by the life and fpirit of our 

dcvotions> than by the length or frequency of 

them. 

For it is not in human nature to keep up a 
glow of fervency further than to a certain pe- 
riod, according to the ftrength and prefent con- 
dition of our organs ; all beyond is perfundory 
and unavailing form, no more a nourifhment to 
the mind than eating beyond one's appetite is a 
nourilhment to the body. Befides that the 
praftice of a rational and ufeful life is equally, 
if not more, neceffary to ftrengthen our fenti- 
ments : for obedience is better than facrifice, and 
infixes the principle, whereon it was performed, 
. deeper than any mental efforts can do. Nor 
.... M 2 woulJ 
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would it be more abfurd for d fddtcr to defert hi^ 
pod that he may lie lurking about hisGeneral'ist 
tttkXi left he fhould love his retercncfc by lofing 
^bt of him, thaii for us b negled out adive 
dtitiies^ that we may attend mbre clofefy to tfaoib 
tef devotion. 

it is hot by fuch eidrciies alont that wc cah 
imitate the moft perfeiSl models : God hkn&lf 
not only receixnes the adorations of Angels nA 
Men, but likewife feeds the young ravens ad 
cloath^tbe lillies of the field. Wc baic tiered 
reifons to make it probable, that thb bfefled 
ipirirs above do not fpend their whole time ii> 
empty Hallelujahs, but ate continually employed 
bn highbchefts toaffift in adminiftriog the cbur* 
fes of nature, and fortutie. And God has [^aced 
ti^ under a necefBty of attending to fenfible 
bbjefts for the fopjxMrt and convenience of our-* 
felves, and our fellow-creatures. ^ Let us tlicn in 
ill our meafures have a refpeft to their ufe and 
p'ra(flife religious exercifes, fo far as they tend to 
give us a happy turn of mind, dependant on 
Providence, contented with, its difpenfatiofts, 
and pleafed with being under its protedtion : and 
make us induflrious within our narrow fphcre 
of adion to maintain the order, and promote 
the happinefs of the world wherewith we ftand 
connected. 

Perfeftion is not to be attained without attend- 
ing carefully "to all branches of the duty allotted 
us : but he that aims only at one point com- 
monly 
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monly ovcrflioots his mark ; nor is itunnfual for 
men to become unholy, through an intemperate 
zeal of being holy. It gives them narrow no- 
lions of the fupreme Being, as receiving ac^-tual 
delight from their ferviccs, and uneafily anxious 
to have them paid ; it keeps them inexpert in 
their buflnefs, and ufelefs in their ftations, makes 
them Riorofe and rancorous againft thofe whom 
they fuppoic the enemies of heaven, fills theai 
with fpiritual pride and contempt of mankind ; 
pots them out of humour with the world about 
them, with the condition of their own nature 5 
and overwhelms them with defpondencies at 
their not attaining impradticable lengths. So 
that there is fuch a thing as being too pious, 
where the piety is not rational and genuine, and 
the greater lengths it runs, fo much the worfe : 
as a man, whofe money is in counterfeit coin, 
the more he has of it, will only find it the greater 
toil and burden. 
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CHAP. VI, 

, things ^ProvtdentiaL 

TO what purpofc, it may be aflced, do \ 
make thefe the fubjedt of a particular e 
quiry : or what can be expc<fted from the ti 
of this chapter, more than we have alrca 
<Jefcanted upon in our Chapter on Providenc 
we have there (hewn that all things derive th 
effence, and all events their accompUihmc 
from that fource -.that fmall as well as grc 
the verieft trifles equally with the moil motni 
tous concerns, were comprized within the c 
ginal plan. The groveling earth-worm, 
worthlefs lea- weed, the dirt we trample tip 
were works of the fame hand that made 
human foul with all her powers of intcUiger 
with a[ll her ftores of fcience and accompli 
ment. The crawling of emmets and falling 
leaves were contained in the fame fchemewhei 
were projedled the rife of empires, and the e) 
period of their continuance. A fparrow 
more falls to the ground than a kingdoi 
overthrown, a bubble no more burfts tha 
world is diflblved : not an atom ftirs throu 
o^t the material univerfe, nor a fancy ftarts 
in the imagination of any animal, without 
knowledge andattention,.without the pcrmii 
or appointment of our almighty and all-pr 
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dent Governor. Even the wild rovings of 
chance took their rife from certain caufes, and 
circumftances occafioning them to proceed in 
that manner ; which flowed fucccfTivcly from 
prior caufes, through channels whofe fourccs 
were firft opened by omnipotence, with full in- 
tdhgence of whatever was done, and clear fore- 
fight of all the minuted confequenccs thatlhould 
refult therefrom. 

From whence it may be inferred the epithet 
Providential was fuperfluous, all things being 
fuch without exception, nor is there any room 
for a diftin^tion between events that are provi- 
dential, ^nd others that are not* But notwith* 
ftandihgthe upiverfal dependence of events upon 
certain caufes provided in wifdom for bringing 
them refpe^lively forth, it dots not follow that 
the epithet providential, applied to diilinguilli 
feme of them from the reft, muft be an infig- 
nificani term. For we have feen before, that 
derivatives do not always carry the v/Ix>le ex- 
tent of their primitives : every thing done for 
onc-fclf is not a felfifh afl, nor is a man, a whit 
the ipore ielBni for takipg an honeft and prudent 
care of his own concerns. In like manner 
neither Js^very thing denominated Providential, 
that proceeds from the hand of Providence, but 
fuch works only wherein there arc marks of that 
band difcernible by human underftanding. Thus 
it appears the epithet we have now taken under 
coniideration, is a term belonging to the exoteric 

M 4 Ian- 
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language ; having no force in dcfcribing the rea^ 
nature of things, but the appearance of theoi 
in our narrow comprehenfions. 

To difcern the fyftem of Providence cona-t 
pleatly, we ought to know the precife quantit]F 
of good the creacures are capable of reccivingv 
and quantity of evil neceflary to fupport tbac 
good ; what elfe befides good, but confiftetit 
with it may be contained in the general defign \ 
the various ftates of perceptive Beings, accord-? 
i-.g to their fituation with rcfped: to one aftor 
thef or to matter ; the feveral coropofilioiis and 
organizations of material fubftaiice^ together 
with thefecondary qualities and cfTcnces refulting 
therefrom ; their pofitionf, and that of thcip 
component pans ; the motions both external and 
internal among them ; iheir mutual operations, 
and extent of their influence upon one another j^ 
theefFe6ts as well immediate as remote of their 
adlion, and tendency of it through fucceffive 
channels to accompliih the purpofe intended. 
But this we may fee at firft glance is an itnr 
menfe ocean of fcience unnavigable by human 
fagacity : fhould we attempt to compaft it, we 
fhould find ourfelves bewildered in the multitude 
of objefts, and intricacy of caufes depending 
upon one another, in a line further than our eye 
could ftretch to ; and by endeavouring to grafp, 
the whole fcheme of Providence, fhould quit^ 
lofe our idea of it, and. fee nothing but ihextri.- 
cable confufion* -' 

2. There- 
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^. Therefore it behoves us to fclcft fuch 
pans of the fccne before us, as we can draw 
upon the fcanty (bale of oar imagination, fo as 
todifcern thcol^6ts cfcarfy, dnd trace oat their 
mutual dependencies. Nor need we fear dcmg 
an injury to the glory of God by this partial con- 
fidcration of his works : for that advances it 
bcft, which manifefts it moft fully to us. Ho 
. wants not gltjry from us for his own benefit or 
amufement, but becaufe a ftrong and wdl 
grounded apprehenfion of his Providence would 
. £tl as with fatisfadion of mind, at being con- 
ftantly under a gracious protection, that will 
guard us from every evil unprodudtive of 
greater advantage : and is the main bafis both of 
prudence and benevolence, by enfuring to us, 
that whatever wedo well, fliall be attended with 
fucccfs dther in prefent or in futurity, and mak- 
ing the good of our fellow-creatures to be our 
own intcrcft. 

But it has been feen in the foregoing Chapters 
^hat, as our organs of imagination are conftitutcd, 
\t would be mifchicvons to refer every thing to 
the divine appointment. An intelligence ex- 
tending to all minutefl events together with their 
rcipotcft confequences, is an idea much too large 
for our comprehcnfion : no man can conceive 
the poffibility of it, how well foever his reafon 
may convince him of the fad:. And there arc 
fome trivial and unfightly objedls, which to join 
in the fame thought with our fupreme Gover- 
nor, 
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por, would give us unworthy notions of him, 
and leflcn our fcnfe of his purity, his Majeilyi 
^nd his Holinefs. This being the cafe, it is 
allowable aqd commendable, becaufe neceflary 
and expedient, for us to confine our ideas to 
fecond caufes, where we cannot trace theni 
fatisfadlorily to the firft.' 

Some effeds we fee by experience proceed 
regularly from the primary properties of bodies, 
or their fecondary qualities refulting from texture 
and organization ; others follow upon their ap- 
plication to ope another, without our knowing \ 
what brought them together : others again are 
the product of voluntary aftion, Th^fe three 
then, Nature, Chance, and Freewill, we arq 
jjuftified in regarding upon common occafions as 
original fprings of events, becaufe for themofl 
part we want largenefs of view to difcern their 
dependence upon higher fources. They are all 
the caufes giving birth to the phenomena falling 
under our obfervation ; but among them we find 
vifible footfteps of a choice, and contrivance, 
that requires another caufe lo account for it, 
For nature operates neceflarily ^ chance works at 
random without preference of one thing above 
another, and though voluntary Agents proceed 
upon an idea of fomething they are about to doi, 
yet we fee them fometimes ading with a wifdom. 
not their own, towards the accompllQiment of 
a defign they had not in their thoughts. 

What- 
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Whatever therefore bears the marks of a wif- 

fjom not belonging to the known caufes prodoc- 

fog it, we may properly ftile Providential ; 

Mhicb term being applied to things^ oot in refped 

pf their real effcnce, but of their appearance in 

pur eyes, muft of courfe be relative to particular 

peribns; that being providential to one oian 

which is not fo to another, according to their 

refpedive underftanding and lights. Nevcrthcr 

lefi there are fome things appearing obvioufly fo 

to every eye that will caft an attentive look 

ppon them, and are rather unheeded than unfecn 

'■ |)y the generality of mankind. Thefe lucid 

[pots of pur profpedt, wherein the Image of 

Wildom and Providence (lands reflected, wc 

Ihall take for the fubjedl f.r our prcfent 

C:quiry. 

3. And it is by this refleftcd Image that the 

very being of a God is moft commonly mani* 

fcfted. We have attempted other proofs of his 

cxiftence in the laft volume drawn from the 

locality, the numbers, the different properties, 

of all fubftances falling under our notice, which 

could not exift in that manner necefTarily or 

pf themfelves, and therefore require a Firft caufc 

to aflign their feveral ftations, eflences, and 

Qualities. But this kind of argumentation is of 

tfOo abftrafted a nature to ferve iof common ufc, 

as requiring a particular preparation, and flretch 

pf the faculties to purfue it without Icling the 

^ack. Moft men^ and perhaps all men upon 

. moft 
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moft occafions, content themfelves widi the 
three caufes mentioned in the preceding iedion/ 
^vitfaout looking forward for any further fearces 
from whence their powers of operation were de* 
rived. But when they behold them working 
with an art, and contrivance that is. not in their 
nature, when they fee ncceffity, cafualty, and 
ignorance, bringing excellent fchemes to pcrfipc- 
tion : this at once convinces them of a fuperior 
intelligence, which requires no nice invefti^ticm ' 
of caufes to difcover. For when Agents void of 
Wifdom aft wifely, it is plain there muft b^ 
fome hand to conducft theni ; though we may 
not be able to perceive by what fprings dr chan» 
nels of conimunication it operates. 

So that here wants -no long train of reafoning 
to lead us into the knowledge of a Providence, 
Penetration and clofenefs of thought have no 
farther ufe in this cafe than to difcover the fallacy 
of thcfe fophifms wherewith perfons of a per- 
verfe fubtilty of refinement have overclouded the 
moft apparent truths. The plain man needs no 
affiftance herefrom the fpeculatift, but may fay 
to him as Diogenes did to Ale:jfander, Only pleafe 
to ftand out of my Sun-(hine. Let him hut 
obfcrve t|ie phenomena before him, and he may 
leave them to work their own efFedl upon hifll 
imagination : it is his part to take care they dd 
not pafs without his Notice, for while remaining 
unheeded, they can work no efFe£t at all ; and 
if not fixed in the rememlwanceji their eflfea wiH 

be 
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bt but tranfitory, and unprofitable. If he has 
not been ufed to look upon thefe objefh, he will 
i^ well to begin with thofe he finds moft ftrik- 
ing, and apt to raife an admiration in his mind : 
ibridmiration is an affedion or gentler kind of 
pafikm, and the force of pafiioo is necefiary to 
l:eoze up an habitual immehfibility ; as phyfi- 
iskns cure a palfy by railing a fever. 
.. Extraordinary phenomena, and efifedts requir- 
ing the concurrence of many caufes to produce 
tbem, affcA us moft ftrongly ; nor can admira* 
tion keep up her glow without frelh fuel to be 
fappUed by new objefts pccurring, or at leaft 
fach as are new to our obfervance ; for when 
once grown familiar they lofe their efficacy 
upon us» When the Moon interpofes between 
us and the Sun fo as to cover his whole Body, it 
fets every eye agape, becaufe happening but 
OQce or twice in an age : but that total eclipfe 
of the Sun of many hours continuance^ vary- 
lag the employments of life, made every night 
^y the interpofition of our own earth, raifes 
emotion in nobody ; for this very reafon, bc- 
aafe it happens every night. The common air 
^e breathe gives us no thought of Providence 
)ccaufe it is fo common, lying ready at the lips 
>f every animal in plenty enough, and to fpare, 
br the ufes of -them all : but our food and 
loathing, being not fo copioufly difperfed nor 
btruded upon us every where, make us more 
:tentive to ^hat admirable provifion of mate- 
rials, 
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irials^ enabling us to procure them by our cait 
and induftry. 

Yet though it be expcdienf to vary our objedJ 
of contemplation, it is not fo to croud them too 
thick : fbr then they will have no better efFeS:, 
than if they had nbt been varied at all. When 
one reads Derham's phyfico-theologyj the mind 
is tired with the multiplicity of proofs, which 
father overwhelm and benumb the faculty of ad- 
miration, than excite it ' a ftiort general defcrip^ 
tion of the human mechanifm, with a few of 
the moft curious parts would perhaps have an* 
fwered the purpofe more effedtually, than that 
elaborate treatife. For it is not enough to con* 
lifter the juftnefs and weight of oUr evidencei 
without confulting likewife the capacity and 
pfefent difpofition of the mind, that is to receive 
it : for the moft wholefome aliments crammed 
immediately will bring on a heavinefs inftead of 
enlivening, and the moft palatable will naufeatc 
when the appetite is not fet towards them. It 
h a vulgar faying, that one man may lead a 
Horfe to water, but twenty men canriOt make 
him drink : therefore we ftiall fucceed beft by 
Watching favourable feafons, fuch as after art 
cfcape from fome imminent danger, when the 
mind is mvoft fufceptible of impreflion, and ap- 
plying the objects we find moft fuitable to our 
temper, as ftriking moft forcibly upon us. 

It is a too common miftake, among perfons of 
a pious turn, to take their opinion of things 

providen* 
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{M'ovidential ftom tfaeir tezcfaos: tbe rcafitj of 
a Providence they may reafemUy take opoo the 
credit of others of laig^ onderfianficg, and 
andoubted integrity, thoog^ it is better if they 
can {)e brought to fee it tbcmfclvc% and for tfa^ 
porpofe they are exhorted to obfare tfaix:g|i 
paffingprovidentiaUyaroond them. BdtPravi* 
dential, as has been obleircd almdy, docs hoc 
imply what derives from the hand cS Provi- 
dence, but what carries an evidence of that ori* 
ginal, inviiible marks apoo it : now oodikig can 
be evidence to him who does not difeem the 
force of it with his own eyes. Therefore when 
things are propounded as providential, let a man 
examine impartially and courageoufly whether.he 
feels them operate as fuch upon his imagination : 
if he does not, they are not providential to 
him. 

To pretend ourfelves convinced of the divine 
government upon reafons that do not appear 
valid in our judgement, is a mockery of God and 
a deception of ourfelves : for they will never 
Arengthen our fenfe of his dominion, the only 
good finiit expefled from them. Our duty is 
not to make reafons but to fcarch for them, and 
inculcate fuch a6 we find moft cogent upon our 
memory. Neverthelefs though every man muft 
weigh his evidence himfelf, another may point 
out the fources from whence it is to be fetched, 
and prepare it for the fcale : to which fcrvice 
we (hall riow endeavour to lend our helping 

hand 
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hand by fome few obfervations ihat tmy tend to 
promote it. For we do not mean to enuousrate 
the evidencos of a faperintendiqg guidance : thi» 
would take up more of our time and labour^ 
than .we can.fpare from other matters^ and bft« 
already been done fufHciently, a^ well by divines 
as philofophers : we only purpofe to make fome 
more general obfervations without regardiog 
whether they be new> or have been made bjr 
others before. 

. 4* All efFcds lying within the reaoh of our 
notice were the produce of nature, chance, or 
freewill: which three therefore are the fie^s 
we have to furvey* But works performed by 
the contrivance and induftry of man afford us no 
marks of a fuperior intelligence, his own power 
and fagacity being fufficient for their produQion: 
yet if we confider his powers of adlion, the 
talents of his underftanding, the materials he has 
to work with, none of which he made for him* 
fclf, we muft refer them to the gift of nature : 
if the circumftances concurring to furnifti him 
with opportunities and motives for a(3:ing, the 
purpofes whereto he co-operates, different or 
even contrary to tbofe he had in view, we muft 
acknowledge chance to have a great (hare in his 
proceedings. Wherefore voluntary agency, io 
far as we have concern with it at prefcnt, be* 
comes abforbed into the other two, leaving na«* 
ture and chance alone for the Aibje^ of our exa- 
mination. 

3 Intel- 
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Intelljgeqce is inanifeftcd two ways, either by 
ineaos fupplied to anfwer the end we may con- 
ceive to have been had in view, though we do 
not difcera the methods by which they were 
pitpared ; or elfe by the contrivance apparent in 
{ffodudions, though we do not fee what end 
ihey anfwer : the former more particularly 
gives us the difplay of Providence, the latter of 
the \iffifdcxn wherewith it is admbiflered. But 
where we can difcern both the art and the ufes it 
ferves, tht evidence is double, and if well at- 
tended to m\ift ftrike with double force upon 
the mind. Our own pleafure and profit being 
ever uppermoft in our thoughts, whatever con- 
tributes to the general convenience and accom- 
modation of human life, wherein we may have 
a ihare, is mod ape to draw our attention : there- 
fore the good and well being of mankind is the 
end we can mod readily conceive to have been 
had in view, and the means conducing thereto 
will be eafieft received as evidence of a provi- 
dent care and concern in fupplying them. 

As to the brute creation, it is cuftomary to 
defpife them as below the divine regard, yet if 
there be a man fo Angularly open hearted as to 
deem them too, and fuch enjoyments as they are 
capable of, worth a thought of that power who 
can think of every thing without negledting any 
thing, he will have a larger field of Providence 
before him, and find evidences, wanting to 
other people, Never^helefs if we will not allow 
Vol. IIL N them 
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them to defcrve concern for their own fakes, 
ft ill fince many of them are fubfervient and ne» 
ceflary to our ufcs, we may look upon the pro- 
vifions made for their prefcrvation as a remoter 
means promoting our favourite end. And wiih 
refpeft to infcfls, and other animals fccming 
wholly ufelefs, we may difcern a contrivance in 
the methods provided for their breeding and 
fuftenance> though we fhould not be fenfible of j 
any good purpofe anfwered thereby. I 

5* If we faw a houfc ftored with furniture, 
ntenGls, and viftuals, the gardens planted with 
herbs and fruit-trees, the grounds (locked with 
cows, horfes, poultry, and deer, all in a manner 
fitted for the entertainment and convenience of 
a family ; we ftiould certainly conclude there 
was fome maftcr, who had taken care to provide 
thefe fupplies for the ufes whereto they were 
refpe<5lively proper. Or if an ignorant perfon 
went into a room where among fcales, weights, 
compaflc?, meafures, and other things of com- 
mon ufe^ be (liould find quadrants, parallel , 
rules, theodolites, and armillary fpheres, cffl 
which he had no notion what they were good " 
for, nor could under fland the figures upon 
them : yet he might know without telling, that 
thefe were the works of fome artificer proceed- 
ing with (kill and contrivance, who made them 
for purpofeswell worth the care he had beftowcd 
upon them* ^ 
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In this manner we conftantly reafon upoa 
tommon occafionst and there wants only the 
proper attention to lead us into the like train of 
thinking upon the phenomena of vifible nature* 
for there we may perceive ample provifion made 
in vafl variety for the numerous family of Adaoi. 
Corn, fruits, pulfe, herbs, cattle anc( fowl for 
oar fuftenance ; Wool and flax for our cloaith- 
iog f^ drugs and fimples for our relief; air for 6ur 
breaUiing ; timber^ ftone-linie, and brick-earth 
for our habitatidh ; wood and coal for our 
firing I tca/ts of feurdeii for bur afliftance i 
winds to purify ouratraiofphere, to refrelh our 
heats, and waft vs from ihore to (hore ; variety 
of foils and climates to bear us a produce bf 
every kind ; dews and rains to thake tnem yield 
fis their encresife. 'i'he ifea^ that original fource 
6f water fo neceuary to us for many ufes, ferves 
likewife to aflbciate diftant nations by ojpening 
the. conimuni^ation of commerce. The Sunt 
diffufes his warmth and ligHt to cherifh us : the 
Moon Helps to le^en our darkneTs; and ihi tides 
(he raifes alTift our navigatioii. The diftaht flars 
guide us over the faoundlefs ocean, aind inhofpr- 
table deferty extend the fields of icienCe to aA 
immenlity of fpaCe, and turn the nigged brov^ 
of night into a cheerfiA fcene of cotitcrti- 
plation. 

Even within the narrow compafs of our own 
todies, we carry about ho inconfidcrable ftoresf, 
without which we could not receive benefit 

« 2 from 
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from thofc without us. Wc have engines of 
digedion and fecretion, fprings and channels of 
circulation, limbs for inftruments of adion, 
bones for our fupport and prote6lion, organs of 
ipeech for our mutual intercourfe. We have 
appetites to ftiniulate, fenfes to inform, the fa- 
culties of remembering, comparing, diftinguiflr- 
ing, judging, to enlighten, and reafon to direct 
us. Neither do we want fourcfes of enjoyment 
liind pleafure, either in the capacity of our ifenfes 
and aflfe^ions of joy^ hope, admiration, i^nd 
innoccpt mirth to receive them, or'die plent^ul 
fqppfy of external bbj^fls fitted togivjp thenfi. 

And ampng tho(e' 6f hatiir^^S ^tbdtiftions 
wherein we do not find our immediate account, 
we may yet fee a variety and regiilanty of dif- 
portion that muft be the tSdSi ot defigh and 
confummate fkill to condudt it* The four ele- 
ments though fornied out of the fame matter, 
yet have fevefally fo flable a cbnftitution, that 
they can mingle perpetually without changing 
into one* anot^r i and by their different com- 
mixtures, produce other fecondary elements, as 
falts fixed and volatile,' acids, alkalies, fpifits of 
different ^ kinds ; which being mingled together 
in fuitable proportions generate all the grofler 
bodies we fee ancl handle. By this wonderful 
join- work the flores of nature are fupplicd in an 
endlefs multiplicity of fpecies, having thei? 
feveral eflences diftinguifhing them itpart, hard 
Of foft } compaft or loofe, dry or hutoid, elaflic, 

flexible^ 
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^exible, unyieldipgy glutinous, fluid or co- 
herent. 

The earth contains within her boWels abun- 
dance of foils, ftones, foflils, minerals, metals, 
duAile, malleable, fufible, brittle or liquid, and 
difpofes the parts of her diamonds and her 
chryftals with fuch an amazing arti6ce, as thac 
though fome of the compa<5teft fubftances, yet 
they afford an eafy paflTage for the light to tra* 
vede through them in ftll diredions. The air 
fuftains vapours of oppofite qualities^ aqueous, 
nitrous, and inflammable ; fome to fall in dews^ 
and rains, fome to bind up the hail, the fnow 
and hoar froft, and fome to dart in lightnings 
and meteors. Water ierves for the bafis of many 
liquorss varying according to the channels 
through which it pafles, whether the flrata of 
earth, or little veflels of fruits and plants, or 
fecretory du£ls of animals. Fire performs the 
two-fold ofiice of giving heat and light : by the 
fornier it operates diverfly in baking, melting, 
^onfolidating, diflipating, or evaporating; in 
the latter it appears under feven principal forms 
befides the multitudes of coIour6 made of them 
by compofitton, and it feems to be the principle 
giving a<flivity to hot feeds, and drugs, and fpir 
rituous liquors. 

Then if we turn our eyes upon the vegetable 
tribes, we may fee them, in countlefs multicudes 
of trees, (hrvbs, weeds, mofles, fungufes, cover 
the grpund or produced in the water: each 

N 3 growing. 
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growing, fpreading and flourifhing by peculiar 
laws adapted to its own kind, and all worked ia 
fuch exaftnefs and nkety of art, as the greateft 
human ingenuity could not imitate: their fap 
veflels curioufly bound up together within 
the ftem, or difperfed among jhe roots an4 
branches, their leaves wrought much finer than 
needlework, their flowers of many different 
makes, hues, and odours, their feed diverfly 
produced, lodged, and conflituted, and their 
^^everal parts having different taftes or qualities 
dependent upon their internal texrure. 

Yet are thefe wonders of the vegetative world 
furpaflcd by thofe • of the animal, whofe frame 
contains a more complicated machinery capable 
'of more admirable play : for befides the engines 
of growth and nutrimept analagous in both, the 
iatter are ibrnifhed with organs of fenfation, and 
inftruments of adlivity, enabling them to remove 
from place to place, and make their ufes of 
' things lying wiihin their reach. Nor do they 
lefs difplay a richnefs of invention in the variety 
of their forms among birds, beafts, fi(hes and 
infedts, fitted for flying, or walking, or creep- 
ing, or clinging, or mining, or fwinjming, 
covered with feathers, or vv'^ool, or hair, qr 
Ihclls, or fcales, armed with horns, or tulks, 
or claws, or ftings : feme living in communities 
fociablc as man, others working with a iagacity 
unknown to him, others again without either 
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/irengili, or cunning, fubfifting mcerly by their 
I multitudes. 

B Nor can we help remarking thofe furprizing 
inftinfts that fevcrally guide them to their ha?- 
bourSji their foods, their ways of breeding, and 
prefer vai ion, iiiftrud them to build their nefts, 
to make their combs, to fpin their webs, and 
provide for the future, without knowledge of 
their wants. And when we refleft that many 
aniznals can find their commodious habitation 
only in one particular kind of plant, which they 
do not fail to find ready for them at their proper 
leafon, as if the vegetable kingdom were in 
, league to fupport the animal, we (hall be per- 
Kluaded that both were comprehended within the 
fame defign, fuiting the qualities of the one to 
the occafions of the other. 

6* Thus far we have confidered things in fe- 
parate lights, as ufeful to human life, or as arti*- 
ficial in their produdion, or ftrudure : if we 
proceed to contemplate fuch as may ftand in 
both lights, w herein the ufe and the contrivance 
Hire equally obvious, we fhall flill find an ample 
^^feeld to range in, For we may obferve by what 
an admirable train of preparations the vegetable 
ind perfects plenty of materials for our occa- 
fions : corn and pulfe and fruits for our fuftenance^ 
dax and cotton for our cloathing, roots and 
leaves and woods for our manufaftures and en- 
^ninent, oi 
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our u(es and amufemeius, even reeds and niflKg 
for fome little purpofes we can turn tfaem to. 

How many animals are wonderfully formed 
and furmfhed in various ways, for fupplykig our 
wants and gratifying our de0res \ Cattle, &>wi> 
and 6(h for our nourifhment, the viper, the 
iriail, the cantharides for our health^ the horie 
and the ox endued with ftrength and4Jocility for 
cur fervices : their parts and even excrefcendes 
adapted to our ufes, as well as thofe of the 
creatures that bore them; oil, tallow, glue, 
cochineal, ivory, horn, hair, wool, the nice 
texture of quils and feathers, the carious net- 
work of hides, capable of being rendered durable 
ta prefer ve our records againft the injuries of 
time, or foftened into a covering for our tender 
fleni, or worked almofl as clofe and compad 
las wood : their inftinds feverally difpofing them 
to contribute towards our benefit and pleaiure. 
The fearlefs maftilF guards our houfes j the 
faithful fheep-dog afTifts in tending our flocks ; 
the fagacious hound and bufy fpaniel fupply 
what we want by the dulnefs of our fenfes i the 
Watchful cat, the digging ropk, and the infidious 
fpider, help to clear us from vermin ; the folitary 
filk-worm imprifons herfelf in her cell to lay the 
groundwork of our manufadtures ; the litde fly 
fits boring the oak-leaf to brew ink for our cor- 
refpbndence; the indefatigable bee labours with 
inimitable art 16 furnifh wax and honey for our 
entertainment 5 the winged choiriflcrs gladden 

our 
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pur hearts with their mafic, delight our eyes 
with their variegated plumage, pleafe our curio- 
sity with the nice archite<fture of their nefts, and 
ikilful vigilance in tending their young, and 
multiply the joys of fpring. 

ThcD what a world of wonders neceflary for 
pur ufes does this microcofm, the human body, 
contain ! what muhitude of veiTels, glands, and 
4ud$ to concod:, and diftribute our aliment ! 
what artificial ilrudture and excellent difpoficton 
of mufcles and joints to ierve for inftruments of 
adion ! what amazing nicety in the organs of 
fenfe ! the eye with her humours and tunicles 
mathematically placed and proportioned among 
oiie another ; the ear in .winding mazes modu- 
lating the vibrations of air into founds 5 the 
nbrves in imperceptible threads running every 
whete through the flefliy parts, yet returning 
their notices without impediment from the 
fbrtheft extremities of our limbs. And all this 
complicated machinery containing an infinitude 
of multiform works, bound up in one little 
compafs, yet with fuch ftupendous (kill as that 
they do not interfere with one another's opera- 
tions, nor fail into diforder upon our motions. 

I do not know whether I may go on to in- 
ilance in that part of our conftitution enabling 
us to make improvement in knowledge, acquis 
iitioas of habit, dexterity, and accompliihment 
becaufe thefe are currently fuppofed to rcfide in 
the mind itfelf, diftijigai(hed from every thing 

materiaL 
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material. If any man can fatisfy him fclf that a 
pcccptive Being may contain knowledge it does 
not perceive, as we certainly do not, and cannot 
with all our induftry, call to mind the thoofandih 
part of all the knowledge we pofTcfi ; or haine 
habitual fentiments wherewith it is not contlna^ 
ally afFefted, I (hall not argue the point wiih 
himi For my part I cannot conceive, how an 
improvement of knowledge or alteration of cha- 
rafter can be cffeiled without a change of modi* 
fication, or new arrangement of parts» which fl 
cannot take place in a fimple fpirit uncompound-^ 
ed of parts : therefore I muft attribute them to 
a mental organization, compofed of fine material 
fubftance, ftriking perceptions momentarily upon 
the mind, in the manner of external obje<5ts. 

And how exquifitely muft this compofitioD 
be framed to give us that infinite and yet regular 
variety of play we experience 1 Let any man 
take an Englifli didlionary, and reflcft that he 
knows the meaning of almoft every word in that 
thick volume, that they prefent him with new 
ideas according as they are compounded in diffe- 
rent ftiles, folemn, familiar, logical, rhetorical, 
poetical, and humorous : let him confider how 
many tranfadions^ faces, and places he can re- 
member, how many affeftions and fentiments 
he poffefles, how many points of common know- 
ledge he is expert in, how many ways of ading 
he has experience of, each whereof rife readily 
to his view as the occafion happens to introduce 
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them, or as he pleafes to call them up for his 
ofe or amufement, following the regular trains 
without confufion, or interfering with one ano- 
ther: let him confider what ^ multitude of 
works mud be requiftte for thefe purpofcs, and 
iwhat confammate fkill to range them all in 
proper order, within a place fmaller perhaps than 
ican be imagined, and he will be ready to ac-^ 
knowledge that our mental organization's (lilt 
more admirable than the fyftem of our grofler 
machinery. 

J. Between the provinces of nature and 
chance, there lies a trad claimed by both, or 
(hared in commonr between them : I mean the 
proportions and iituations of bodies with refpeitl 
to one another, and the motions among them 
ufually called the order of nature ; which (he 
prpferves by her neceflary agency, but was firft 
pot into it by caufes unknown, and accidental to 
us. For though the Moon be holden in her 
courfe by the two known laws of perfeverance 
in a redtilinear motion, and external attradion, 
yet we know no laws of nature that fliould place 
her precifely^ in the orbit where (he rolls, nor 
give her juft the tangential impulfe, requifite to 
retain her in it. 

Within this intercommoned trafl we may 
reckon the diftances of the planets primary and 
jfecondary, from their refpe£live centres, their 
folidities, magnitudes, and phafes, their cen- 
^iperal and ceotrifiigal forces, fo nearly balanc- 
:^-- •■■ ■'- ■ • ing 
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iog as to ktq> them io almoft drcular paths: the 
cxcentric orbits of comets» whofe planes crois 
thofe of the others at very large angles, fo as 
never to difturb their regularity by a too near 
attra6tion. The diurnal rotation of our globe 
giving us the viciffitudes of night and day ; ^e 
oblique pofition of its axis ever parallel to 
itielf, that winter and fummer, feed-time and 
harveft may never fail : the difpo&ion of its 
furface into mountains, plains and valleys, 
inlands, feas, bays, and harbours: thediAritm^ 
tion of rivers, the diverfity of foils for the. ac- 
commodation of human life, the burning fands,, 
the frozen zones, the fubterraneons exhalations 
whereon depend the variations of wind and 
weather, many times fo neceflary to be attended 
to, yet proceeding upon rules which no huosan 
ingenuity can reduce into a fcience. The }uft 
admeafurement of the elements, that water may 
not abound to overwhelm us, nor air fall defi* 
cient, nor earth fwell to a greater mafs than could 
be duly moiftened, nor fire pafs its proper boun^ 
daries : that univerfal element which carries on 
an intercourfe between all parts of the world, 
beaming in kindly warmth from the diftant Sun, 
and travelling immeafurable journeys from the 
remoteft t^onftellations. The generation of 
metals in fuch fuitable quantities as tliat gold and 
fiiyer are not too plentiful to ferve us for 4noney, 
nor iron and copper too fcarce to furniih the ar- 
tificer with inflruments and the houfekeeper 

with 
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with otenfils. The appropriation of plants and 
&uiC8, and animals, and other commodities to 
particular countries; whereby conunerce is 
rendered neceflary, and an acquaintance intro* 
doced among the feverai nations upon earth. 

Nor muft wc omit the ufcs and qualities 
afiigned to animals, wherein we can turn them 
moft commodioufly to oiir advantage : we have 
not our wpot ta feek from the dangerous lion, 
nor want the untameable lyger to plow our 
groundi 1 hot the ox, the horfe and the (heep, 
have docility and n^nageablenefs given them for 
their charaderiftic. Creatures (akable in the 
iipr or market are niade much more prolific 
tbM thofe of the lavage kind. Poultry and 
rabbits keep within their accuftomed purlieus j 
but tiobody know6 where to find the coaric 
grained heroii>* or the worthlefs cudcoo. The 
family of bees abide patiently in the habitation 
we pleaft to ailign them, but the libertine ant 
will choofe her own fettlement from which (he 
is hardly to be expelled ; obfequbufhefs and dif- 
ferent kinds of f^city are joined in the feveral 
tribes o£ dogs : credulity brings the wild duck 
into our decoys, and the greedinefs of fwine 
makes the very ofial of oor houfes valuable. If 
we confider laftly the feigning animal Man, who 
fubfifts by fociety, and receives his procedkm, 
his necefiitries and accommodations, from the 
united labours of many perfbns diverfly quali- 
fied, we (hall fee bow their confthution^ and 

ulents 
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talents are prudently didributed among them 
fo that hands arc not wanted for every office of 
life, whether aftive or fcdentary, vcnturefomef 
or cautbus, rob aft or delicate ; how the fexea 
are equally proportioned, how the natural temper 
of fome pcrfons fcts exampfes of virtue to 
others, and even their vices are fo counterpoized 
as to check and corredl one another* 

H* Having traverfed the confines lying undet 
an intermingled jurifdi<ftion, we may enter the 
province peculiar to chance or fortune^ con*- 
taming the muliltude of events extraordinary, 
unaccountable, or produced by the concurrence 
of undifcoverable caufes : which we may diilri-^ 
bute into three clnfles, as they efFe<ft die buraa 
race, or particular kingdoms, or fingle perfons 
Under the firft we may rank thofe lucky bits" 
which have given rife to arts, manufa<Siire$, and 
iciences : prmiing and gunpowder were efFe6h 
of meer ejriofity, and accident : the Pergame*^ 
niai^^ were put upon making parchment by beingjl 
denied* the importation of paper from Egypt r 
PythagorarS is recorded to have learned the rudi^ 
ments of milfie frond a fmith's anvil : and it is 
(aid the firft fugar- baker was a pigeon, who 
flyiiig from a houfe-top with fome duft of the 
mortar fticking to his feet perched upon melted 
melafles, the heat drove him off again in an in* 
ilant, but the liquor in that part where he had 
light, was found clarified juft in the fliape of his 
claw. But without building upon legendary 

taleSf 
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talcs^ a little obfervation may flicw us how a par^ 

jcolar turn of genius and fitoation in life leads 

en into ufeful inventions, and favourable cir- 

cumftances concur to give them encourage- 

Iment* 
I How ntany profitable difcoveries in chemiflry 
pave taken birth from that whimfical notion of 
lading the philofopher's ftone ? For how many 
Iges did men know the magnetic virtues of the 
loadftone, without obferving it gave a polarity to 
I the needle ? With what obftinacy did Columbus 
purfuc a proje<£l appearing chimerical, till he 
opened a paffage to the new world ? from what 
fmall beginnings have religions, and k^s in 
philofophy been fpread wide by perfons of fin- 
gular charaftcrs appearing in critical feafons ? 
What a ferics of uncommon circumftances, both 
with refpedl of internal polity^ and the condi- 
tion of foreign nations, contributed to lay the 
foundation of the Macedonian, and Roman 
greatnefs, and extend it over half the globe ? 
And in remote conlequence of thefe inventions 
and incidents, mankind is become better cement* 
I cd and civilized, though the earth be fuller 
peopled, the nations of it are fewer, cverv 
I country has fome intercourfe with others, and 
^^e more barbarous gradually take a tindute 
^Brom the more humane : fo that the Turks can 
now depofe without murdering, and difchar^e 
ihcir minifters by otlier methods than the bow- 
ilring i the wild Tartars are brought into fome 

degree 
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d^ree of fubje£tiony aod the roviog'4itl^bs kq>t 
a little in fubordination under their better. poU* 
cied neighbours. 

9* To the fecond clafs we may te&H the 
fprings working in the rife, the growth or the 
decay of kingdoms. Imbecillity of counfels^ 
corruption of manners, or jealoufies amiwg Xh6 
great, have broken enopires to pieces*.;! and ex- 
traordinary perfons or remarkable incidentd ha?e 
generated new monarchies, or common wealths 
out of their ruins^ Iiitrepidky,^^ policy, wiidom^ 
and fbmetimes.enthufiaiin, popularity, ordefpe-^ 
ration of one man, has laid the fotibdation c^ a 
ftate^ or caufed; a total revolutioOy enflaved cv 
refijofed U to liberty,; advanced it t<> rkhea a)|d 
ilr^ngth, or thrown all things into conixx^aa-i 
;Dpr^re precedents wanting of this c^nfiiiion in^ 
ftruiSing thofe who fufFer by it,. fe>i?^ to fettle 
things.^gain upon a more folid e(labli{hment» 

Lhtle colonies froim Egypt and Afia have 
grown into the flourifhing republics of Greece j 
the pverflo wings of northern adventurers erefted 
and cantoned their military govcrniixents, which 
by various fuccejQTes and changes of conllitution 
have been modelled into their prefcnt form. 
Commerce has migrated from the Phenicians to 
the Venetians, from them to the Dutch,, and 
now extends its influence over all the people of 
Europe, but (bedding the largeil portion Upon 
our own country. Learning and accompliih- 
ment have had their viciffitudes of darknefs and 

fplendor : 
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fplendor : reafon and fuperftition have purfucd 
c4ch other over moft quarters of the globe. 
Weakh, ftrength, and profperity have travelled 
three fucceffive ages through Spain, France and 
Britain, making the two former in their turns, 
the terror, and the laft the protection of their 
weaker neighbours, with the better profgedt of 
continuing fo, by how much the balance of 
power and prefervation of liberty are a more 
durable bafis of greatnefs, than purfuit of uni* 
verfal monarchy. 

Nor do we want ftriking objects of refledtion 
in the annals of our own hiftory 5 where wc 
may fee how the crown, the church, and the 
barons ftruggling which fhould have the tyran* 
nizing over the people, fruftrated each others 
aims : until one king by a ftretch of law broke 
the nobles, power, and another by r>ver-awing 
the legiflature compelled them to difarm the 
hierarchy. How opportunely the fhortnefs of 
Mary's, and length of Elizabeth's reign, deli- 
vered us from the greateft domeftic and foreign 
dangers. How the total ncgledt of true policy, 
the wrong-grounded piety and obftinacy, the 
felfiftinefs and greedy extravagance, the furious 
bigotry of fucceeding counfels, opened the way 
to our prefent happy fituation by the moft un- 
promifing paths. 

But upon this article we muft repeat vvhat has 
been noted before, that the fame events are pro- 
vidential, or not> to different perfons, accord- 

voL. in; o I 
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ing to the opinion they entertain of their being 
defireable or mifchicvous : for what does not ap^ 
pear conducing to fome end, apprehended good, 
will not eaiily be admitted as evidence of a fu* 
perintending care. Therefore the Papift fees 
nothing farther than chance in the many circum- 
~ ilanceii concurring to the reformation, nor the 
believer in divine hereditary right, in all thai 
contributed to turn afide the linear fucceifion ; 
or at moil they refer thefe things to the fecret 
counfels of heaven, which muft evci;^ remain un- 
fathomable by human underftanding^ fiiu there 
is no occafioa to urge exceptionable evidences, 
fince there is fuch plenty, that every man ipay 
iind enough in incidents that have brought on 
an iffue he will acknowledge fortunate and pro« 
Stable. 

10. We* proceed laftly to the third clafs of 
events, thofe affcdling fingle perfons. And as 
the difpenfations of fortune arc more commonly 
taken for providential, than the eftablifhments 
of nature, becaufe more remarkable, extraordi- 
nary, and lefs involving us in a long chain of 
prior cau fes : fo whatever afFeds a man's private 
interefts, touches him ftronger than thofe of 
the community, or mankind in general. For 
we are all of theutmoft importance toourfelvcs, 
and think every thing conducing to our benefit 
well worthy re^rd} concerning ourfelves litde 
with other things,^ any. further than as we expedt 

to be fharers in their confequences. Therefore 
O ^ .... ^ let 
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let every man beftow a little pains in refledUng 
on the circumftanccs of his own fituation, and 
the various accidents that placed him in it* 

If he does not know what brought his parents 
together, or their parents and anceftors, or fixed 
them in one particular quarter, or profeflion, or 
courfe of life ; yet he may be aflured all ihefc 
things depended upon a thoufand chances, each 
of which happening other wife he would not 
have been what he is at prefent^ but might 
have been born at another time, in another 
country, or of another family, or wanted thofe 
convcniencies and advantages of life he now 
poflefles. If he cannot tell what caufes operate in 
forming and fashioning the child before birth, 
yet there mtrft have been a particular drfpofition 
of them to determine his conftitution, his 
talents^ and his natural temperament, in the 
manner be finds them : for he may have learned, 
that half the children die before fevcn years old, 
that many come into the world maimed, weakly, 
and unhealthful, and I fuppofc will allow rea* 
dily enough, there are multitudes whofe mental 
endowments fall Ihort of his own. Let him 
then contemplate the hazards of infancy he has 
run through, the advantages of converfe and 
experience afforded, and favourable occurrencies 
befalling him in life ; how many dangers he has 
efcaped, how many difappointments he has 
avoided, and how many follies he has com- 

o a mitted 
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mittedr without drawing on the confequences 
naturally expe£tant upon them. 

Thcfe confiderations would be more fre- 
quently attended to and have greater efficacy 
upon the minds of men, if it were not for the 
common humour of picking out crofs accidents 
to ruminate upon : though a hundred things 
happen right, yet one that falls out amifs ftiaH 
dwell upon their thoughts to the utter oblitera- 
tion of all the reft, which makes them difcon- 
tented and murmuring. Whereas if they would 
proceed impartially, and colledt all that has be- 
fallen in their favour, and the circumftances fur- 
rounding them which it would hurt them to be 
deprived. of, they would find them infinitely 
outnumbering their contraries. What though 
the feafon be gloomy, we have fcen many fair 
feafons before, and there are hopes of the like 
returning again ; nor are we deftitute of allevia- 
tions towards fupporting us under the prefent. 
Jn (hort no man's condition is fo miferable, but 
he owes fomething to fortune, for fupplying 
comforts to mitigate, or helps to prevent it from 
growing worfe. What though we fee things 
fall out better with other people, fhall we be fo 
unreafonablc as to turn their fucceflcs into our 
wants, and not rather keep our eye upon that 
variety of chances that have contributed fome- 
thing to our benefit ? 

Would men but ufe themfelves for a while 
to confider from what concurrence of caufes 

they 
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they derive their health, their ftrength, their 
abilities of body and mind, their conveniencies, 
and enjoyments of life, and obfcrve fairly and 
carefully the courfe of events, fo far as afiefting, 
ihemfelves ; they would find fo many remarka- 
ble things amorig them, and difcern fuch marks 
of difpofition anddefign in the ordering of them, 
as to be perfuaded, there is a care had of their 
own interefts, to rqoice in the difcovery, and 
contentedly place their dependence upon that, 
for their future provifion. 

But there are two cautions neceflary to be 
taken by fuch as let their thoughts run fre« 
quently in this train. One that they do not 
fancy themfelves the peculiar objedb of atten- 
tion, engrofling it all in preference to the com- 
mon herd: which would engender fpiritaal 
pride, and the moft pernicious kind of felf-con- 
ceit becaufe hardcft to be cured. For there is 
no man but might experience the like particu- 
lar care, if he would make the like refle<llioo : 
and if he fees it plainer in his own cafe than in 
his neighbour's, it is not becaufe there is more 
beftowed upon him, but becaufe he is better 
acquainted with his own hiftory, and all the 
turiib and incidents belonging to it, the efrlds 
whereof he feels upon himfelf, but only fees in 
the grofs, and at a diftance, upon others. Nor 
is it owing to his pwn greater importance, th :*: a 
conftant attention is paid to his interefts, but to 
that fuh.efs cf power and richnefs of defigo, 

o 3 which 
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which cquld adjuft the concerns of all cttaiureSt 
{o that each ihpuld receive the entire (hare of 
good fortune intended him, without prejudice 
pf the reft. % 

The other caution we recommend is, to be 
very backward in afcribing extraordinary events 
to an immediate operation of the agent produc- 
ing them : for this would lead in the high road 
to fuperdition and .enthufiafm, which by an 
injudicious zeal to magnify his power, do an in- 
jury to his wifdom, and dcftfoy the very e&nce 
of Providence; which tonfifts not in doing 
things by dint of force and authority, but by fo 
coDtrivipg the order of fecohd caufes, as that 
they fhall bring forth th^ projedsd purpofes of 
tbenqfelves, and the longer or more complicated 
length they run, fo much the more admirable isi 
the difpofition. 

Thus I have attempted to point out the topics, 
from whence any one may draw evidences of a 
fuperintending providence throughout the regions 
of nature, or mazes of fortune : had I been 
sjble to have difplayed the whole fcene at large 
in all its colours, it might not have produced a 
better efFe^ j for what a man gathers for him- 
fclf, is worth a million fuggefted by another ; 
they may perhaps make him put on a folemn 
countenance, or vent a momentary ejaculation, 
but will hardly fink deep into his mind and.mc- 
p^ory. Therefore let each man feleft fuch of 
the bw fore- mentioned heads for his contempla- 
tion. 
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jrion, ds hbfibds he can expatiate upon inoft tea-' 
dily, for they will ftrikc the ftrongeft imprcffion- 
By competent practice in this method he will 
becotfic gradually more expert in purfuirig it, 
extend his obfervation to new fpots in the 
profpeft, and daily difcover frefli lights in objeds 
that had afforded him none before : until he 
auain a full convi£tion and intimate perfuafipn 
of a providence, as Well particular, as general, 
by a kind of fenfible evidence needing no long 
argumentation, nor curious difquifition to enforce 
or explain it. 

II. But left the rovings of his own imagina^ 
tion or ibphifms of others (hould interrupt his 
progrefs, I fiiall endeavour toprepare for remold- 
ing fuch obftacles as they may polfibly throw in 
his way. It may be faid, we fee the courfes 
both of nature and fortune, fo far as the fagacity 
of man can inveftigate them, proceed from ade- 
quate caufcs, whence we have ;*eafon to con- 
clude that all the reft proceed from the like : 
that in all the difcoveries of caufes we are able to 
malce, fnany whereof run in a chain to very 
great lengtlis, we never find any thing of intelli- 
gence or dcHgn anrong them, but they always 
ad: neccifarily, according to their qualities and 
the concurrence of them, without choice, or 
purpofe of what they tend to compleat. . Why 
this we very readily allow, but this heightens 
our idea of the contrivance that could adapt 
caufes adting blindly in a long fei:ies of opera- 

04, ^ tions, 
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tions, fo as to bring things into the fame admi- 
rable order, as if they had been placed by ^ 
intelligent hand. 

Who does not iec there is a great deal of art 
land contrivance in a common watch? not that he 
thinks of any (kill or underftanding in the works 
thcmfelves, combining to point out the hour 
and the minute, as well knowing that all their 
. movements follow neceffarily upon their (hapes, 
and their contexture among one another : but he 
believes they muft have been fo formed and put 
together by fome fkilful artift. Well, but 
fuppofe him carried down into a mine, where he 
finds an engine that colle<fts the metallic panicles 
from their ores, works them up into fprings and 
wheels, and dial plates, and hands, and difpofes 
thepOL artfully together fo as to form a perfe<a 
watch, all by mechanical gperation : he would 
noy/ alter his opinion and iland convinced that 
watches might be made without hands, by a 
blind mechanifm proceeding without thought, 
or contrivance of the works it performed. Yet 
though he loft his idea of ingenuity being requi- 
fite for making watches, upon feeing them gene- 
rated by mechanical caufes, and motions con- 
curring to produce them : he would be fatisfied 
a much greater muft have been employed in con- 
ftrudting the engine, than he had judged need- 
ful while he believed them worked by hand 
with hammers, files, pincers, and other inftru- 
ments of the trade. 

No 
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No doubt It will be objcded here that this is 
a romantic fuppofition, for no body ever faw 
an engine that will make watches : when we do, 
it will be time enough to feek for the artift ca- 
pable of contriving fo wonderful a machine, h, 
is true, no body ever yet faw fuch an engine, 
nor I believe ever will; for it would require 
much greater fkill to contrive, than the fons of 
men are matters of: neverthelefs we have all 
fcen engines that have brought works to per^ 
fedion more curious and admirable. Examine 
a fruit or a feed, and you will find it nicely 
wrapped up in feveral integuments, furnifl)ed 
xvith fibres and juices ranged in their exa& 
order, provided with fprings capable of expand- 
ing into ftem, branches, and leaves, of one par- 
ticular form and contexture. The plant that 
bears it may be confidered as an engine, fitted 
yf'irh roots to gather nutritious particles from the 
earth, fap-vefTels to concodt and « circulate the 
juices, twigs that work them fir ft into a bud, 
then a flower, then a knot for perfecting this 
furprizing machine. 

Confider the body of a fowl, what an abund- 
ance of works it contains, adapted for carrying 
pn the bufinefs of digeftion, circulation,, fenfa- 
tion, and animal motion, in greater art and va- * 
riety than any clockwork that ever yet was made 
by human contrivance. What then is an egg, 
but an engine tonftru(3:ed to fafliion all thefe 
fomplieated works, and marfhal them in their 
^ proper 
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proper order ? or what cUc is the liiatrii of the 
])arentbird> beiklesanodier engine corit/Ivtid for 
waking eggs ? 

Then if we refleft that neither plant nor ani- 
ttial can fubfift or grow Without noarjfhnient, 
inoifture, air ahd warmth, adapted variotifly 
both in quality and degree to the peculiar nfes 
of the fcveral fpeciesj that all matter being ho- 
rodgeneous, the qualities of bodies, fmill as 
well as great, muft depcJnd upon the ftradure 
and arrangement of their conftituent parts : ifrt 
teuft acknowledge that the elements, iogeth^ 
with whatever nutritive or ufefut ariies in endle(s 
variety from their comfliixtures, arc fo many 
little machines curioufly contrived to perfofm 
their refpe<ftive offices. Sa that the Whole 
fyftcm of nature within thefe foblunary regbn^, 
commonly called the world, will appear as one 
ftupendous engine, containing, befides the 
works appropriated to the generation of organized 
compofitions, an infinite multitude of others, 
properly fitted, and difperfed in convenient 
places, where they lie ready to aflift in carrying 
on the play of vegetative, and vital clockworks* 

22. Now to change the fcene from mechani- 
cal to moral agents j whoever can contrive falu- 
tary rules for the good government of a comma* 
nity and encouragement of arts, faiences, and 
manufactures, is fuftly efteemed an excellent 
politician, nor could he do it without an un- 
common compafs of knowledge and depth of 

ptnetration. 



penctqrtion. But to diAribute tafonts, abiikies^v 
and chara6lers« among an unfooiable and &v«g^ 
nitfititude^ in facK manner as (hall lead them 
gradually to ftrike out order and agreement, 
commerce and fcience for themfelves, requires 
a greater (kill than human iagacity can arrive at. 
If k be (aid, the fteps a people take in growing 
civilissed, are determined by their bodily tem- 
perament, their diet, their ways of living, the 
form ^d produce of their country, the conduA 
af ^ir neighbours, and occurrencies befalling 
among tbemfelves^ occafioned by natural caufes ; 
and thus the courfes of the moral world follow 
thofe of the natural : this will bring us back to 
eur great engine again, which we find io won- 
derfiiUy cooftru£ted as not only to produce 
powers of adion, but to determine the harmony 
qS their operations , not only to form the pipes 
to their perfe£t tone, but as I may fay, to afcer-* 
taia the particular tqnes and concerts and varia- 
tions that (hall be played among them. And 
this immenfii machine, (lored with fuch an in- 
conceivable multipricity of complicated works, 
mail appear to every unprejudiced eye to have 
been the performance of fome wife and excel- 
kat artift : for we have (hewn in a former 
place that it had a beginning, as bearing evident 
m^rks that it could not have ftood for ever in 
[ the fame form and condition we fee it at pre^ 
fent. 

Now 
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Now if any one (hall infift it arofc. fponta-f 
neoufly out of a Chaos^ whofe particles lay in 
fuch poficions, and had fuch mocions among 
them as mu(t liecefTarily produce a regular 
worlds without any intelligent hand to fafhion 
it ; I don't know how he will make out his 
affertion by probable, or even plaufible conjec- 
ture, to our apprehenfion. However it is not 
worth the while to conteft the point, for fuppof- 
ing it proved, there will need a more confum- 
mate wifdom and extenfive intelligence, to give; 
the motions and pofitions to matter from whence 
fo admirable a fyftem muft necefTarily refult, 
than if it bad been ranged therein by an imme- 
diate operation* For every frefli difcovery of 
natural caufes only fufpends our opinion of an 
operator for the prefent, or rather removes it 
from the effedt to the caufe : and the further 
fteps we can take in tracing them, ft ill encreafe 
the nec^ility of a difcernment capable of purfu- 
ing its pur pofes fo rely, through fo many fuc- 
cefiive ftages, and intricate channels, t 

Therefore for my part, I (hould not care if 
the fucceilipn of natural caufes could be proved 
eternal, and th^t as corn grows from the ground, 
and the grain of it pafling through the. bodies of 
animals, and the ftraw being trodden lender foot , 
in the farm yard, becomes manure, which grows 
into frefh corn again fonte following year : fo 
the worlds were generated by the aftion of pr?- 
e^iftent principles; and upon diflblution become 

refolvcd 
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reibWcd into their principles agiin, which woald 
prodoce new worlds oat cS their mztexiaJs in ibc- 
ceedif^ ages. For this woold make the whole 
material univerfe hot one ftiO moie ftopcndoas 
engine, of a contrivance beyond all boaods of 
ims^natioD, conftniAcd fay a power, wboie 
exiflenoe and wiidom had no beginnii^ and 
therefore m^ht well have operated firom ever* 
lading ; nor can a time be limited when it moft 
have firft b^un to work. 

Bot this is a length of fpecoladoQ I befieve verjr 
tarely attempted to be ran ; and periiaps were 
as well let alone, having no kiaA groood to ran 
upon. The more judickxis vrill be coo t eutcd 
to find a ftop in their inveftigatioos, nor is there 
hort in porfuing them, fb fiu* as they can do it 
with clearne6 apoq the fbnd of experience and 
cblervation, and the fober reaibnings to be de- 
duced therefrom : hot in fo doing, as was ob- 
ferved before, they wi!l find the neceflity of a 
contriving wiidom grow upon them the fiirthcr 
they go. Mens infight into natural cat:r:': will 
be difierent in proponion to the ftrength of their 
viiion, . and opportunities of difcemment ; but 
they can never find any that was not itfclf an 
efi^eft of fome prior caufe, or docs not carry 
marks of a defign and contrivance, fuiting it to 
the produdlions it brings forth. Therefore 
wherever each perfon's line of dircovery ends, 
there of courfe he will place the diipofing hand ; 
nor need he think amifs of the length, or (hort- 

ncis 
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ncCs of oiher peoples lineSy finer thcjr tM tcr*' 
minate upon the fame objcd : onljr the volgar 
thinks it ftanding nearer to him than it really 
does, whereas the more penetrating^, who 
plainly difcerns it is not there^ does but remove 
it a few paces further} for to tins origiml, 
fooner or later, they both mufl hate recoorle* 

13. It may beallcdged in the ftcond (daceE, 
that the cafe h di&rent between tbt wovbi of 
nature, and art; we know the latter muft fawe 
been conduced with defign and contriraiice, 
becau& we have ieen them frequently conpkated 
l^ men, who, we know^ couU noC pcORtd 
witbemi» and the experience of what has teM 
done whbin cm knowledge^ teaches a* 10 di(cerll 
the noQvks of art, ae we know the ftfces* of ooir 
jftcquainunce by having been fMiiliar among 
them. For a favage,. who had no artificers of 
any kind in bis country, might peiiiaps be per« 
fuaded that watches gfew from tree^, as weK 
as oranges and cocoa-nots. Thus we gee oor 
idea of arc from our experience of the pe^orm* 
ances we have feen atchieved by it. Bbt we 
have not the like experience in the produiSions 
of nature, for we never Qlw an opeMtcV at v^orit 
upon thenv in whony we naight pereei!^ whe<* 
tber he proceeded with" thoiighl^ and J^dgi^ 
ment, in the methods taken for bringing thrai 
forth. 

Why then (hooId> we preAimo ^ontnvaHce 
neceiTary,. without Warrant from^ei^ieileiMre of 

any 
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any thing fimilar produced the like way ? efpc- 
cially fince we infer that induftry has been em- 
ployed, only upon finding things out of their 
natural order. When we fee trees grow in equi- 
diftant fpots and rows, or water run along in 
trenches through higher grounds^ we conclude 
b^ iBuft have been the work of men j becaufe 
Hihe trees could not have fprouted up, nor the 
^l^-ater worn a channel for itfclf, in that manner. 
Therefore art ^ being conftantly diftinguiflicd by 
the sdteratioo made in works of natural caufeSg 
fliould feem an evidence that there is none of it 
in them < becaufe we could not difcover what 
is artificial, fo readily as we do upon infpcftiont 
if it bad not a peculiar charaderiftic wanting in 

N every thing natural. 
I To this I fliall reply, that there are different 
aits proceeding feverally upon principles and rules 
of their , own, and therefore have a fufficient 
chara<fteriftic to diftinguifh them from others. 
When we find feams in a cloth, we know there 
s been art ufed upon it after it came from the 
loom« which does not prove there was none em- 
ployed iti the weaving, but only that the arts 
of the fempftrefs and the taylor were different 
om that of the weaver : for there would be 
e ikill requiiice to make a (hire, or a coat in 
one piece, fo exactly to fit the wearer, than to 
make the cloth firft, and work it up to bis 
mcafure afterwards. Our manufaftures for the 
joft part pais through nmny hands, each artifl 

preparing 
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pfqjoring materials for the next to cxercife his 
induftry upon : but the marks of art appearing 
in the performances of the latter, derogate 
nothing from the ikill exhibited in thofe of the 
former ; fo neither does the contrivance diftin- 
guiflhable in them all, deftroy the evidence of it 
in thofe original materials the firft operator 
fetches diredtly from the (hop of nature ; which 
contain a greater variety of parts, a nicer ftrufture 
and accuracy of difpofition, than any compofi- 
tion that can afterwards be framed out of 
them* 

Nor do there want charaderiftics fufficient to 
diftingui(h the works of human induftry from 
the productions of nature, without fuppofing 
the marks of contrivance appropriated to one of 
them alone : for the former are more clumfily 
put together, compofed of grofler materials, 
with aukward joinings by fcams, tenons, nails, 
and glues, betraying the imperfe6tions of their 
workman to the eye 5 and not like the latter in- 
terwoven with fine threads running imperceptibly 
among the parts, fo that you cannot fee what 
holds them together, nor where one begins, 
and another ends. If we admire the contrivan- 
ces of art, it is either comparatively with the 
ordinary performances of art, which afford us 
the pleafure of novelty; or becaufe they add 
fome improvement to what has been done by 
Dature, though jk^||j|iq|]i be not worked wi 

M 
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fo mafterly a hand as the foundation they ad- 
vanced upon. 

A tree fo well imitated in wax work, with 
braitchcs, leaves, bloflbtns, and fruit, as that 
the beholder (hall be ready to take it for a real 
one, ftrikes the eye with admiration, becaufe 
fofpiffing whatever we have feen before, of the 
kind, and befpeaks a nicety and dexterity of exe- 
cution in the maker : but examine the parts and 
internal ftrudture, and you will find it nothing 
comparable to the original, which yet we take 
little notice of, becaufe it is fo common, growl- 
ing out of the ground without any trouble of 
otfrs to form it. We think the elegancies of a , 
garden far beyond the rude confufion of a wil- 
dcrnefs, over- run with briars and weeds : but 
the gardener, were he capable of making the 
trees, the flowers and the turf he employs, 
would find much more thought and contrivance 
rcquifite for the talk, than he did in the proper 
diipofition of them among his walks, and 
l^ntations. Thus in the fi^eft performances of 
human induftry, man only gives the finifliing 
ftroke, contributing little from his own fund to 
the cxquifitenefs of the work, in comparifon of 
what he draws from elfcwhere. 

Another difference between the two kinds of 
proda£i:ions is this, that man performs his works 
hj an immediate operation, and though he may 
tan feme of theni confiderable lengths, yet he 
gnaft ufe his vigilance and fet to his helping 
V01-. III. P hand 
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fetnd from time to time^ in the fcvemi fteps of 
their progrefs. After he has picked the flax, be 
thud take further ^ins to fpin the thread, 
to weave the cloth, to cut out, and make up 
the garment, and laftly to apply it to hl$ ofe^, 
he may indeed contrive machines that (ball go 
a little way in performing his works, for. h€ can 
make cot n mills and throwing mills, that grind 
the corn, he mud elfe have pounded in a mortar, 
or throw the filk he ufed to wind off widi bs 
fingers: but then they require correfting, re- 
pairing and continual tendency, to fet, to fupply 
them, to take away what is finiihed, a^d to 
afldft them in thofq parta of the wcH^k ihey are 
not capable of perfomaing alone. Nor can be, 
like nature, conftru£t engines that (hali coiiflroft 
one another in numberkfs fucceffions, each com-- 
pleating its talk without manual operation to 
afllft it : nor form fuch tools as the elements, 
that (hall v^ork fpontaneoufly without a hand to 
employ them. 

14. We commonly diftinguiih the works of 
human produdion from thofe of nature, as we 
do the band writing of one perfon from 
another's, r)ot by the neatnefs but peculiar 
turn of the ftrokes : for though the writing be 
iine, it is rather from the cut, than barely the 
elegance of the letter, that we know from wbofe 
pen it came. By long and daily acquaintance 
amoffig natural caufes, we learn the manner in 
which they ad, and upon feeing things formed 

after 
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after a Afferent manner, we conclude the hand 
of man muft have interfered. If we employ 
^ terms artificial and defigned, in contradif* 
tkidion to natural and mechanical^ it is becaufe 
coflom has appropriated, them to the perform^ . 
ances of man, who we know by experience 
cannot ad: without fome purpofe and underftand- 
ifiig^ therefore tliey mean no more than fome>» 
thing ^one by his (kill or labour : yet this does 
not hinder but there n)ay be defign and con^ 
trivapce in other productions, nor is it any better 
than a negative proof, that is, none at all, that 
we have no experience of an operator ever feen 
working upon them. 

Though experience be the ground work of 
our knowledge, it bears an inconfiderable pro* 
portion to the building ^reded thereupon : as a 
foundation makes but a fmall part of the houie, 
and indeed is of none other ufe to the family 
than for fupporting the offices, and chambers 
above. Had we no further fupplies beyond what 
were received diredly from experience, he that 
had the beft memory would be the clevereft and 
moft accomplifhed pan, becaufe he could retain 
more than another that had a worfe : but every 
body knows, that judgement and underftanding 
i^e different qualities from memory, though 
they can snake no progrefs without it. We fee 
things continually change their forms, new pro- 
dudions appearing, and old ones falling to decay, 
and we know thofe fludtuations muft be made 
p 2 by 
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by certain powers^ or caufes, ftperating them : 
and thefc caufes, however numerous, wccom-* 
monly range for convenience fake, under threb 
elaflcs, nature, chance^ and voluntary opera- 
tion, each having its peculiar chara6leriftic dif- 
tinguifhing it from the othefs. 
■ Nature proceeds by neceffity in a conftant and 
/leady regularity : volition with apprehenfioni 
and defign of Tome purpofe to*be compteated : 
but the very effence of chance confifts in unde- 
fignednefs, and deviation from rule. As for the 
natural properties of bodies, they depend upon 
.their fl:ru6ture, invifible organizations, or upon 
the modifications of their imperceptible particles : 
nor will thefe alone fuffice to give them their 
aftivity, butferve only to turn or difperlc the 
force of feme 6ther fpring upon the fubjcfts 
they'afFeft. * For nothing is more unanimoufly 
agreed among thofe who have looked moft nar- 
rowly into the nature of bodies, than they do 
not aft originally from themfelve?, buf only 
tranfmit an adion received by impulfe from one 
another. So that plants vegetate, animal circu- 
lations go on, lead prefles downwards, fteel 
recoils,- fire diffipates, lightning rends, falts, 
acids, drugs, menftruums exert their vigour, by 
virtue of a force thrown into them from elfe- 
where. Nobody can tell from what channel to 
derive this mighty force : one may conjedhirc 
an ether repelling, or innumerable ftreams of 
iftill more fubtil matter continually pervading 

them; 
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them ; and rufhing with violence in alt direcv 
tions, but whether we can find it or no, there 
muft be an inexhauftible fund of aftivity fome^ * 
where, to work all thofe furprizing eflfeds we 
fee produced around us. And if we could clearly 
difcover the ether, or the rufhing torrent, ftill 
we fhould want another fource to fupply them 
,with the force we know is not their own, fince 
they are but fluid bodies, conveying an impulfe 
&ft imparted to them, and having none other 
nK)tions than thofe they had taken from fome- 
thing elfe before. 

If we turn our thoughts next to voluntary 
agency, we (hall find it by examples of what 
we do ourfelves, proceeding in another manner 5 
not with a force tranfmitted from any thing ex- 
ternal, but exerted originally by a power of our 
own : motives may recommend, but the a(5iion 
begins in the agent hirnfelf. For if you requeft 
a fi-iend to do fomething, how much foever you 
may be eftecmed the caufe of what is done, 
you convey no efficacy to him for the doing it: 
for he could have done it without your afl^ing 
but bodies could not perform their offices with- 
out the fecret fprings tl\at fet them at work. 

Let us now confider the third clafs of caufes, 
thofe afcribed to chance, and we fl:xall find they 
can have had no beginning in themfclves, but 
follow upon the operation of the other two : for 
either natural or voluntary caufes mufl be at 
work, before there can be any chs^pce wha? Qven; 
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they (hall produce^. Tbongh we ^6l always 
with apprehehifiQii of ibaie porpofe to be atr 
tained, yet other coriiequences oftentimes enfue 
than thoie we apprehended, and this opens the 
door to chanee. A man (hoots at a rat in hi^ 
yardy and kills a chicken which he did fio( 
intend, therefore we call this accidental : but he 
fnuft have (hot, or no accident at all could haite 
«nfaed. Or he throws with a pair of dice, and 
we fay it is chanpe what caft will come up : 
perhaps that comes up )\t wifhes, but he cannot 
be faid to have defigned it, for dcfigri implies a 
Itnowledge, real or imaginary, of the meafures 
proper to compafs h, which he has pot : yet 
lie muft throw, or there can be no caft at aH^ 
for chancfc has no power ta do any thing with-: 
out him. 

Bat charice takes place likewife in events 
wherewith human agency has npthing to do : 
yet there muft be natural caqfes in motion, 
before any thing can fall out accidentally araiong 
them 5 it is only our uncertainty of their con- 
currence and powers, that gives chance a title 
to the production. When a man plants a hazel 
he does not think it accidental that he (hould 
gather nuts therefrom, and not (Ira wherries ; 
but if he receives a foreign plant he has never 
ittn before, nor had any account of, he may 
reckon it a chance whether it (hall bear nuts, 
or pulpy fruit, wheiher white, or red, or yellow 
bloffoms^ We dp not apprehend it in the 

power 
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power of chance to make the fud (bine at mid-* 
night, bccaufe the times of his rifing depend 
upon the known couries of nature : but nothing 
15 efteemed more cafual than the weather, yet 
fain and ftorms and thunders and ferene airs 
prooeed from natural caufes, which muft have 
their certain effed: according to their refpe^tive 
<^litie« and proportions, and if we knew them 
eica6lly, we might calculate the variations of 
weather, as well as changes of the moon. 

15. Thus among all the ' operations falling 
under our notice, there is but one fource we 
know of, from whence they could originally 
derive : volition being the only power capable of 
beginning a<5tion or giving an impulfe it did not 
firft receive. For nature is nothing more than 
a conveyance, whofe channels in fome iheafure 
we can trace, conducing activity from one 
fubftahce to another : and chance grows like aa 
excrefcence from the fituation, the circumftan- 
ces attending, . or n\utual concurrence of other 
caufes. Therefore when we afcribc the begin- 
ning of adtion to a voluntary agent, we are fo 
fer from contradicting or departing from expe-- 
rience^ that we build entirely upon that bottom^ 
becaufe we have no experience of any thing 
^fidcs, that can a<5i: otherwifc than by tranf- 
QEiitting an operation already begun. And 
whoever fuppofcs a fubftance involuntarily felf- 
moving, or caufing a new impulfe not in beings 
Vqfbirei builds upon meer bypothe% without 
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any faft within the compafs of his obfervation 
to fupport it. Whereas he that holds the con- 
trary, does it becaufe experience of his own 
aftions teaches him that he begins them himfelf^ 
but that every jhing adting involuntarily proceeds 
in another manner, only carrying on an opera- 
tion begun by feme other agent. 

But of the works we efFedt ourfelves, fome 
are intentional, others undefigned ; among thofe 
we produce with defign, fome arc done eaiily 
and carelcfly, others with art, contrivance,^ 
labour, and ftudy, in different degrees of greater 
or lefs : and we judge of thofe degrees upon 
examination of the performance, where the hand: 
is unknown, by the finenefe of the parts, man- 
ner of the difpofition, ftages of the operation, 
and length of the meafures neceflary^ to be 
thought on for com pleating it. Why then may 
not we apply this rule founded on experience to 
the produdtions of nature ?. which being found 
exquifite in their workmanftiip, admirable in 
their difpofition, and perfected through a long 
feries of operations preparing for one another, 
may warrant us to judge from thefe marks, how 
confummate and boundl^efs muft be the wifdom 
of their author. 

Nor yet can we infer that his works miift be 
operofe, becaufe we are confcious of our own 
being fo, for we know by experience that in 
proportion to the progrefs a ,man has made in^ 
his art or fcience, be a*^ *• '«»|i*' 
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nefs, and takes in more comprchcnfive views, at 
a glance, which facilitate his work, and enable 
him to lay his fchemes the more readily. There 
is no labour in volition nor intelligence of objc<fts 
clearly apprehended, labour and wearinefs refide 
in the limbs, or corporeal inftruments we erii- 
ploy as well in meditation as in aftion, difficulty 
and trouble fpring fron^ the inveftigation of 
Jkndwledge we have not, Or the obftrudtion^ 
met with in tracing out a plan not yet lying 
compleat before us. But that power which was 
the beginning of all aftion, could have no ac- 
quifition of knowledge to make, becaufe there 
was nothing external to furnifti him with the 
lights ; nor ever rcftify his plan, becaufe there 
is nothing befides his own works to fuggeft an 
amendment. Ncverthelefs the confcioufnefs of 
our own doing many things undefignedly and 
accidentally, may ftill leave a fufpicion that 
chance has fome (hare in what we fee around 
lis: but fupponng this fufpicion warrantable^ 
we may know that nature was not of her pro- 
duftion, by the regularity, and tendency to pro- 
fitable purpofes, apparent in it. 

For chance works always at random, without 
rale or aim, and though £he may now and then 
hit upon fomething regular or advantageous, it 
is Very rarely, and then intermingled among a 
Aoofand wild, and fruitlefs vagaries. Tully 
Mi, a hog has been known to make a perfedt 
"vith his foout upon the ground, but 

nobody 
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nobody ever favir^ or thought tt poilible to feei, 
the whole poem of Eouiius fcratched out in that 
oiaoner : and I believe he might have added 
£ifely, that no man ever (aw a fingle A written 
by a hog, without a multitude of other irregular 
fcratches round about it. If we bad left a num- 
ber of letters upon a table written on bits of card,, 
and returning afcer fome time into the rooni, 
ihould find them lying upon the floor- in fucb 
manner as to compofe a granunatical fratence y 
we fbould certainly believe they had been placed. 
by fomebody, and not brulhed o£F the table acci- 
dentally : what then (hould hinder, but that, 
upon finding the elements difpofbd into orga* 
nized bodies^ whether ainimal or vegptable, we 
may conclude the cauies that brought them inta 
that order were provided with intention they 
(hould produce thiseffi^ ? But it is faid the bits, 
of card, however they came upon the ground, 
muft have taken feme pofition or other, arid 
there was as much poffibility they fbould; take 
that of a fentence, as any other you can imagine;* 
for fuppofe you have only four of them wbkh 
you place in a line blindfold, and then find 
they ipell the word hand, it was but twenty- 
three to one againft their fo doing : and if they 
had flood in any other pofition, as dn h a which 
makes no word at all, there was the like chance 
of twenty^three to one againfl its fo happening. 
Therefore we have no reafon to admire any 
particular ordg: wq fee things flands in^^ finceat 
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all events they mud have taken fome pofitioo, 
viixh reiped to one another equdly unlikely : 
for it is not the fingalaricy of their pofition^ 
which belongs alike to every one they cx>uld 
be cafl into, but its reiemblance with thofe 
pofitions man ufes to range them in for ferving 
his pur pofes, that makes us believe it his doing. 
For order is relative to our apprehenfions ; every 
xaimberof things muft lie in fome certain ficua- 
lion with refped to one another, which will 
appear orderly to a perfon familiarly acquainted 
with it : but we term that order, which cor* 
refpands with thofe manners of arrangement it 
fuits our convenience moft frequently toobfcrve^ 
Very well, admit all this to be as alledged : 
neverthelefs that refemblance of the letters with 
the manner in which nian ordinarily places them 
for hb purpoies, will be thought an invincible 
preiumption by every one, of their being fo 
placed by defign : therefore why (hould not the 
fame rcfttnblance with the works of defign, 
which wc behold in the produftions of nature 
be deemed as invincible a prefumption of their 
being formed with intentkxi of their yielding 
thofe benefics received from them by mankind, 
or anfwering thofe ends we fee them attain ? 
And even foppofing, what cannot eafily be 
foppofed, that tlie component parts of thcna 
might have fallen into that order by chance, yet 
corifidering by what ^ long ftries of operations, 
and through how many coffiplioated channels 
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they were brought thither, it was. millions of 
iDillions to one they had not : fo that in every 
cafe the believer has all this advantage over the 
infidel, there being thefe immenfe odds, that he 
is in the right rather than the other. 

Which odds, were there nothing furer to go 
upon, might (atisfy any reafonable perfon ; efpe- 
cially when he refleds, that we have not abfo- 
Inte certainty for our ground of proceeding in 
the common tranfaflions of life. For 1 how 
know we the properties -of bodies unlefs by 
conftant experience of their efFefts ? we cannot 
penetrate into the imperceptible caules whereon 
they depend : but if thefe caufes were brought 
together by chance, there is a pofBbility that 
the fame chance may fudd^nly remove them, 
and fubflitute others of a contrary efFedl : fo that 
in afciibing the order of nature to defign, if we 
have not mathematical demonftration^ we have 
at lead as good aflurance as that the hojafe will, 
not fall upon our heads, that the wopd ^vp 
throw upon the fire will not burft like gunppwr 
der, that the viAuals we eat will not poifon us \ 
for we cannot mathematically demonftrate thefe 
things, yet are hone of us uneafy, or difturbed 
at the want of it, but reft contented upon thie 
bafis of experience, and fuch knowledge of the 
powers and qualities of bodies, as we can gatha 
therefrom. 

16. But the third and moft plaufible objedion 
againft the wifdom of nature i§ drawn from- the 
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faults, imperfeftidns, and trifling produdlions,* 
alledged to be fonnd abounding therein. . Hovr 
many difeiafes and mifhapcn forms do we fee 
among plants and animals ? how often does 
nature fail in midway, beginning but not pcr- 
fefting her feeds, and embrios ? how many 
unavailing meteors, toflings of fand upon the 
fliore and dud about in the air, that ferve to 
no fnirpofe? how many Uights and damps, 
fcorching heats and corrofive airs, wafte,'and 
wear away her works ? how many accidents 
happen to man, brought on by a concurrence of 
oncomnyon caufes, but attended with no confe* 
quences either good, or bad ? and how many 
others tending to his difappointment, trouble, 
and damage ? 

All thcfe may feem not barely a negative e^* 
dence carrying no marks of defign, but a pofi- 
tive, (hewing there was none in their produc- 
tion : for it may be urged that if the apparent 
tendency of meafures to an end be the proof 
ispon which we judge of there being an intelli- 
gence employed in contriving them, thofe which 
are wholly nugatory, tending to no end at all, or , 
which fruftrate the purpofes purfued by other 
meafures already taken, cannot have been con- 
doled with defign, as bearing an oppofite cha* 
{ftder. When nature forms her plants in curious 
organizations proper for yielding their encreafe, 
we think ourfelves afTured, the end purfued 
thereby muft be to produce feeds and fruits, 

either 
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•cither for propagating their fpecies, or ferving 
the ufes of man : bat when blights, or chilis, or 
other caufes render this purpofe abortive, it wUl 
be /aid thefe cantK)t have proceeded from the 
fame hand, or at leaft mud have been accidentali 
unthought of, and extraneous to the plan. For 
it is inconfiftent to imagine the famc^ defigo can 
contain a long train of meafures for pef feding a 
work, and others at the fame time for defeating it« 
But to make this objection valid, we muil 
have another fupport to under-prop it, to wtt| 
that we know precifdy the whole of the defign, 
or at lead that it miift \^ (imilar to tbojfe of ow 
own framing; which is a foundation we donoit 
care to trufl to in judging of one atiotfaers per- 
formances : for we are very frequently convinced 
a thing was done with defign, where we cannpt 
poffibly gaefs what the deiign (hould be, nor 
find it anfwering any end that we {hould endea- 
vour to conipafs ourfelves. Nor is it a proof 
that meafures have been taken in vain, becaofe 
they fail of compleating the poFpofe we ear-' 
pedcd to have fccn ainfwered by them, ude^ 
we know all their tendencies, and can be well 
aflured, there was none other end whereto they 
were neceflarily conducive fo far as they have 
gone. Surely ic is tpo hafly a judgement ta 
pronounce all impeifed fcmiations, and dl ior 
terruptiofis or kregokritiesjo the worka of mttiire 
uieiefs, when we many times find our own ufbt 
in them. 

Our 
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Our afpar9gu6> our cauliflowers, and our 
garden iluff, are but half formed produdions, 
which when come to thdr natural perfe<3:ti6n, 
ore no longer fk for our tables : we find a ptacie 
there for green goofcbcrriesVand half grown 
apricots, and do not rellQi our peas^and beans 
when ripened to their full maturity, Bezoar, 
civet, arid caftor, are the difeafes of animals : 
gams, oak-galk/ and variegated leaves, the 
diftempers of plants. Knee-timber, the diflor-* 
tion of naturq^ is more valus^Ie than the (Irait : 
and double blolToms, which feon her errors as 
jfeldknn yielding feed, are coveted by us in con^ 
tempt of the fingle. We prune and poll and 
cut our trees into unnatural fhapes : and mak^ 
capons, wethersi and oxen by mutilation. As 
much as we defpife the vile tribes of infedtst 
there are fome of them of coniequence enough 
to claim our regard, as the cochineal, the bee, 
and the filkworm. The mofl trifling objects 
fometimes deferve our attention, or afTift us in 
the difcovcries of fcience: litde accidents have 
an influence upon our affairs: even difappoint* 
ments and troubles furni(h a great part of our 
employment, and bear no ihconfiderabie (hare 
in forming the tempers, the virtues, and the 
charaders. 

. Some commodities of natural growth, and 
many of our manufadures, feem formed on 
pirpofe to be defltroyed again, as coals, peat, 
candles, paftry/ gunpowder, becaufe their ufe 

lies 
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lies folely in the confumption. Nor is it 
deemed an inconfiftency in human uhderftand- 
ing, to conttive engines for breaking ta [weces 
the corn it has been induftrious to cultivate, or 
to fender it unfit either for feed 'or food in 
making ftarch, paftcs, or powders, or to extrafl: 
a fmall part of its virtue, fpoiling all the reft, 
in the brewery or diftillery. . Why tben fliould 
we arraign nature of inconfiftericy For making 
imperfeft produ<3:ions, or deftrpying thofe (he 
:has compleatedjl until we know what further 
compofitions fhe may, or may not form of their 
crudities, and what diftilleries fhe may raife 
from their corruption? ■ - 

But we very confidently decide, that every 
thing muft be nugatory which has not a vifiWc 
tendency to the fervices of man : as if we knevr 
all the channels by which our ufes are conveyed 
to us, or that what does not advance them im- 
mediately could not do it remotely. Why muft 
we needs pronounce the earthworm an unprofi- 
table reptile, becaufe we cannot eat his fleftii 
nor make gloves of his ikin ? perhaps he affifts 
the plowman to frudify the earth by turning it 
continually, or opens the mould among the 
fibrous roots of grafs, where the fpade could not 
reach without bruifing them to pieces : fo that 
we may be beholden to him in part for our daily 
bread, and owe him more thanks than angef 
for defiling the turf in our gardens. Why muft 
it neceflarily be a wafte in nature that fuch 
3 tnulti- 
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multitudes of feeds and Vegetables perlfli by 

weather or other accidents ? how know we that 

their puirefadtion is not a diftillcry froni whence 

the air \^e breathe is fupplicd with that vivifying 

fpirit whereby it fudains us ? we may know by 

the fermentation and warmth ariGng from them 

when laid in heaps, that they contain an adtive 

fpirit : and though upon holding our faces over 

them, we find it rather of a fufFocating than 

enlivening quality, becaufe taken in too great 

quantities, yet fo we (hould brandy if poured 

down by pints, which neverthclefs proves an ex- . 

cellent cordial properly adminiftered. 

The more narrowly men pfy into the courfes 
of nature, their mutual dependencies and effedls 
upon one another, they daily difcover »new 
ufes unknown or unthought of before, and that 
even in things vulgarly eflcemed pernicious: 
from whence it is a reafonable prefumption that 
there remain innumerable ufes ftill behind, 
which never will and never can be difcovered 
while we have no better faculties than thofe 
allotted us at prefent. But even admitting the 
total ufeleflhefs of fome phenomena; this would 
not invalidate our argument with refpeft to thofe 
whofe ufes are manifeft. We do not reafon 
thus in regard to one another, if we fee a man 
ad undefignedly in fome inftances, we do not 
conclude he does fo in others, where we can 
difcern and approve his defign. And it will be 
enough for all necefTary purpofes, if we fatisf/ 
YoL. Iir. Q_ our- 
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ourfelves (here k a wifdoiii ia the produAioos 
foroied around ttl, though it (hould not extend 
to thcna aU without exception. Nay the vulgar, 
• who feen) to apprehend chance a$ having a joint 
(hare in the government of the world, find 
therein another fubge^): for wifdom to work 
i^n, in preventing or remedying the errors of 
chance, and making fuch ample provifion for 
thofe formations which are liable to accident^ 
that there may be enough both for ufe and for 
wade: an iniUnce whereof we have in the 
rain, which is raifed in fuch quantities, as thoug|i 
one half be loft in the fea, the other half fuffices 
to water the land. 

But for my part, I fee no reafon to determine 
^upon the abfolute uieleffiiefs of any provifion : 
if there be fome which afiford room to believe 
they do no benefit to man, and others from 
whence he reaps a trifling advantage not at all 
proportionable to the vaftnefs of preparation^ (of 
which there might be inftances produced,) it 
feems a more probable conclufion, that they 
were made for other Beings^ and that whatever 
is wafte to us was expedient to them* For why 
ihould we perfuade ourfelves the bomidlefs uni- 
verfe mull contain no more inhabitants than 
thofe crawling about this little globe ? or what 
elfe befides vulgar prejudice makes us think it 
mpoffible, that life, fenfe and adtivity, can 
fubfifl without fuch grofs organizations as ren- 
der us yifible to one another ? And as we know 

there 
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there are little animals which live by the deftruc- 
tion and putrcfadion of larger bodies, fo that it 
is not improbable there may be other creatures 
who find their ufes in the fame materials that 
fupply us with ours 5 but being of very different 
natures receive their benefit from different com- 
pofitions and modifications of them, which are 
wholly' ufelefs or pernicious to animals. 

17. Having gotten over thefe obje<Stions, we 
mufl leave it to each man to apply the remedies 
to fuch particular ones as are apt to ftart up oc- . 
cafionilly from events relating to himfelf. But 
a little calm reflexion may quickly fatisfy him, 
that thefe temptations to murmur ari'e from 
a falfe idea of the defign purfued by providence, 
which he meafures by his own felfifh narrow 
views. We run eagerly after plcafure, profit, 
or the profecution of fome prefent prevailing 
. defire, and if things happen crofs to our wifhes* 
think ourielves negle<ftcd, or unfavourably dealt 
with; becaufe we cannot conceive any thing 
contrived wifely that docs not help us forward in 
our career. Whereas providence conflantly 
aims at the general good, or the whole good of 
particulars in preference to their temporary ad- 
vantage or indulgence : we have innumerable 
fourccs of gratification afforded us, but the 
withholding (uch of them as would be attended 
with mifchicvous confequcnces, is no lefs a 
kindnefs, though we do not fee it. For we 
take in out pr ofpcia by halves > and not unfre- 

0^2 quenrly 
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qucntly complain of thofe very circumftances 
for obftrucling cor fchemes, whith promote 
them moft efFe<5tually, or furnilh us with the 
opportunities of laying them. 

How grievous docs it appear to the farmer 
when the rains or frofts prevent his fowing, or 
frequent Ihowers double his charges, his labour, 
his care, his attendance, in a catching harveft ? 
I (hall not urge upon him the trite fable of Jupiter 
letting a farm with command of the weather, 
and the tenant ruining himfelf by that very pri- 
vilege J becaufe perhaps he will not believe but 
he could have managed it more wifely. I (hall 
rather faggeft to him a confideration more ob- 
vious to his own difcemment, which is, that if 
the fetfons were conftantly favourable, and the 
crops certain, the bn(incfs of agriculture would 
be fo eafy that gentlemen might manage ihcir 
own lands by help of a bailiff: fo there would 
be no farm to let for him to get his living by, 
nor could heexpedt to earn any thing more than 
the wages of a common labourer. 

And in all conditions of life, it is common 
for difappointment and difficulty to quicken the 
induftry, whet the wits, and ripen the cxpe- 
rience, by which we work out our advantages 
and pleafures j and for troubles pafTed through 
to give rdii(h to fubfequent enjoyments. But 
thefe good confequences will not appear at the 
time when we want their comfort moft, without 
a proper difpoIition>.l>f«^ilUO* ' Ifif' * k 
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exped tfaem i mikSi beaK act mif nac'c vidi 

oarfelvcs co c. Ht cmr^snnucunL lif wine? 
appareritlj prcvi5c=tfiil» joc ^Sqccrc cc.cnrrca 
of eveots tiui crrsiaflc Sscet rba tbrr rr>. 
miied, we asij gzia ax figSifirrA jaJL ifcc cc a 
wilckxn and socd.'xif ffar«y3d a ctrsccsri?^ 
them : which will bcesr a m irrar^ prrr^cif^ 
tion of the Eke b&ii=^ bcrs amrd vrrcre wr 
do not ice the ourks otf i!jr»i A$ racb^ rea- 
ders the £aco!cks mere aoce. we ihill cod our 
profped grado^Sy CLiUse. dlKovcricg f;x>u;e^ 
of provideoce 10 phocs where we Uw nothing 
but chance and trifle before: until wc fcrm 
ibnoething of a fjftem^ and make an impcrf^rcl 
acquaintance with the ways in which williom 
nfcs to proceed. 

But there is a candon to be taken with regard 
to the obje^ whereto we direct our obferva- 
tion : for if we fuficr our zeal to run beyond 
our reafon, we may chance to fet: the hand of 
providence wliere it is not, and while we f mcy 
ourfclvcs following its traces^ may wander into 
the wilds of Aipcrftition and enihufiafm, fall 
flocked with dreams, omens, figns, prognoftics> 
judgements, and other dclufive phant' ms. If 
any extraordinary fignifications be voucli£ifcii at 
any time, they come unthought, and maniU ll 
themfelves inftantaneoufly, like lightning, by 
their own ftrength and brightnefs : therefore it 
" ■" "?ain to tliink of reducing them into u fcicnce 

0^3 which 
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which can be built only upon the bottooi of 
familiar experience. Bat it is in nature and the 
ordinary courfes of events, that we are to feek 
for fuch of the divine counfels as are fit for us 
to know ; for all the motions of nature lying in 
the hand of God, there is no doubt of hi$ being 
able to manifcfl to us fo much as he judges 
proper therein : this then is the book irotn 
whence we are to draw our fcience, and it 
behoves us to ftudy the ftile and method of it 
carefully. The confcioufncfs of our (hort- 
fightednefs may teach us to expedt many things 
unaccopntable : but whatever is fo» belongs not 
to us to defcanc upon, nor can we juftly take 

* any thing for a lign or a judgement, without 
tracing a vifible connexion between caufes and 
pffccls. ' 

Nor will it fuffice to ponfider barely the ap- 
pearances of nature or train of events, without 

' pbferving further what effeft they have upon 
the moral wofld, and in what manner they 
feverally contribute towards forming the tem- 
pers, the apprehenfions, the defires, and fenti- 
ments, whereon our ufes and enjoyments depend 
as much as upon things external. But if what 
has been offered in the former parts of this 
work (hould happen to gain credit, fo as to make 
it appear probable that this life is a preparation 
for the next: not only as our gocd or evil 
^pndu^ draws on its refpeftive reward or punifh- 
nient^ but as our habits pf thougnt and a&ioit 

operate 
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operate lApon the j^itual body we carry within 
US) and gradu^ly work put the powers, the 
talents, the genius, fuited to the fundlions we 
are deftined to perform hereafter : this will open 
a fiew field of obfervation^ wherein though we 
cwnot tell preciiely what are the particular ufes 
of. every thing w? fee, yet we may gather from 
the variety of proieflions, conditions and ways 
gf life, whereinto men are caft by nature^ or 
led by accident, that there are further ufes de- 
figned beyond tbofe wfedifcern, and that what* 
ever appearfiuiaccoun table in our prefent difpen^^ 
lations, has its reference to future confequenceSj 
la the regions lying out of our ken* 

After competent pradice ip thefe exercifes, 
we (hall b^n to look npon every thing as pro- 
vidential, not indeed originally fo as exhibiting 
marks of a de£gn, but capable of being employed 
in it, and deriving: their evidence of being fb 
employed from the opinion we have already 
eflablifhed upon the foundation of other eviden- 
ces. And if we try 10 frame a theory of the 
particular fteps whereby they promote their 
defign, it may help to ftrcngthcn our opinion 
and can do no hurt, provided nothing be ad- 
mitted inconfiftent with the fads we experience. 
This idea of every thing providential, according 
to the ftrength of its impreflion, will infallibly ' 
beget a proportionable fenfe of our being conti- 
nually under the c^re and ^iredion of provi- 
dence^ fo that nothing happens to us in vain, 

0^4 but 
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but even trifling ogcurrendcs and finilter acci- 
dents terminate in fonje folid advantage, greater 
or leflTcr, nearer or remote. Nevcrthelefs in 
. order to r^ap the full benefit of fuch a fenfe, we 
(hall mifs of if we look for it in the wrong 
quarter, I mufl repeat what T have remarked 
before,, that the advantage to be expefted is not 
always the removal of oor prcfent diftrcfs, nw 
the procurement of aby thlftg we have neW in 
pur dcffres. Yet the perfuafion of diftant good, 
to arifc from what paffcs with us,' is an allevia- 
tion of prefent unealihefs : or alt leaft takes oflF 
that fegret which doubles the prelTure, and per- 
haps makes the whole weight. / Fbr it has been 
laid of old /that pain pf itfclf-fe ino evil, but 
takes its fting from' reflcdtioit ! -trouble and 
^idion certainly fii their feat there. When 
men look upon what befals thetn as an injufy or 
fr-uelty, then it is they. are huit by what they 
feel : but if there be any"^^ plehfiirable objeft 
ready whereon refledion can be turned, the evil 
will fit light J or at word there will be gleams of 
f omfort at every little interval between the 
attacks of pain : and we have no reafon to defpife 
tjie remedy that gives a partial relief, becaufe it 
(ioes not work a perfeft cure. ' 

18. But the cares of providence, how univer- 
fally foever extended, db not fuperfcde the ne- 
ceffiiyof our own tares to avail ourfelvesof the 
opportunities put into our hands. What though 
|he earth be'flored with food of all kinds by the 
'• •'' bounty 
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boanty dE heaveo» .we muft gather and prepare 
it for ourfelves^' • (^ (hall ftarve in the midft of 
jdenty. What though a thoufand carious en- 
gines be continually at work in the human body 
to concodt^ to fecitte and diftribute the juices 
necefiary for preferving the vigour of health : 
yet we muft aifift their play by temperaoce, and 
cxcrcife, 'or. fometimea by medicine, or the 
machine -will quickly run ^to difofder. For 
our powers of adion, and the. feofe ^ycn qs to 
direfl them, being among the provifions made 
for our benefit, by abufing them we .may eafiiy 
firuftrate the efieds of all the reflr; therefore.it 
behoves us to apply thepfi.fo as may condixae 
mc^ to our happinefs, the proper goal whereto 
we are to deer. 

Now there needs not much argument to per- 
fuade men they will be happy in the gratification 
of their defircs fo long as it may laft with relifh ; 
nor can they fail of knowing by experience, that 
dtfire is not of fo inflexible a nature but that it 
may be made to take a new ply, and brought to 
faften upon different objects by care and in« 
duftry. But providence having the difpofal of 
all events univerfally, its purpofes can ntvcr be 
defeated : therefore fo far as our defires coincide 
with them, they can never be crofTed or difep- 
pointed : fo the road to happinefs is plain where 
we can difcern. what thofe purpofcs are, and fur- 
mount the difficulty of bending defire until it 
falls into the fame line. 

Our 
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Oiir idea of providence will lead as to con* 
dude, it aims at the general good of the cjca- 
tion> or the whole good of individuals, and 
even their temporary accommodations and en* 
joyments whenever compatible with the other 
two : therefore this is the courfe it will be moft 
expedient for us to put ourfelves into* Our 
amufcments, and convcnicncics, and the ordi- 
nary pariuits of life, do not lead us out of our 
way, while we have nothing of greater moment 
to purfue : but thefe are to be regarded only as 
occafional employments to keep us in a<9ion, or 
undcrparts of gur defign to be taken up or laid 
afide with indiflference ; for our principal atten- 
tion is due to fecuring the main chance, and 
making our fervice as extenfive to our fellow* 
creatures as opportunity will permit. 

This i« properly our bofinefs and the pertec- 
tion of our nature^ for children are feififli and 
ihort-fighted, their views confined always to 
their own pleafures, or wants of the prefent 
moment : but as they grow up, their profi>etT: 
opens, and their fenfibility fpreads, they ca 
feel a pleafure in making advances towards 
diftant good, and find a coDrcious complacence 
in the good offices they do to others. The 
difference between manly and childifh lies in the 
largenefs and importance of defign, with a dif 
regard of humour, appetite, and indulgence, 
never fuffering them to occupy our thoughts a 
moment longer than we judge expedient. Nor 

can 
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caa we be (Ud^ Ntve iutivcd at the perfeaion 
ofoianboOdt tifitflwiiatevtri^ipeai^moft{m>fit<^ 
aUe upon the whole, becomes an obje6t of real 
defire, {6 as to aflfbrd a- prefent gratification in 
the fteps taken to profecateit : and makes us 
feel a fenfible complacence in any di(pen&tion of 
providence we can conceive eondocing to oar 
own at the general benefit^ though in the re- 
moteft futurity. Thefe then are the points it 
behoves us to labour moft indilftriouily, as being 
our greateft improvenoenr, which ifoncecom-^ 
pleatly attained^ &> as thatdi(btit good could be 
made the fubjedt of joy and defire equally with 
preient, would both condud: os fureft to out 
goal, and render our intermediate journey 
pleafant. 

But it is not iKiough to take up a general refo« 
lution of purfuing always the greater good, for 
we do not always know in what quarter it lies^ 
and when we clearly difcern our way, cannot 
always bring ourfelves to travel in it. For the 
confequences of actions often terminate fo eon<- 
trary to firft appearance, the meafures requifite 
for attaining an advantage are fo intricate, and fo 
many things to be taken into confideration which 
do npt eafily prefent themfelves, that we need 
particular rules and maxims to fupply the defi* 
ciency of our judgement, and ferve us refpec- 
tively for guides in each particular fituation of 
circumftances. 

Then 
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, Then defire, though capable.of yielding to 
controul, yet will not come fl^^o^ flop Aorr, ' 
or change its courfe, upon the. word of com- 
mand; but requires art and management to 
model it into the (faape we want. The neceffi- 
ties and occafions of life oblige us ^ften to con- 
fine our whol^ attention to the prefent inftant, 
and to objects lyipg plofe before qs : fome inno- 
cent defires ipuft be nourilhed.to rpuze us to 
a^tivity^ and others not quite fo,. ipay be ufefully 
empjbyed.to aflift in mafteriog: the more dange- 
rous : all this difcipline we ihould fcarce have 
ikiU or ftrength enough to pradifei without 
ibme methods and. incitements fuggefled to help 
us. Add to this, that imagination bearing a very 
confiderable fway in our motions, it will be of 
the utmoft confequence to have this faculty well 
ftored with opinions, fentiments, inclinations, and 
habits, that it may affift readily in executing the 
didtates of reafon, or a<5t as her deputy in the 
harry of bufinefs, or upon fudden emergencies, 
when there is no room for foher deliberation. 
Thefe rules, and methods, and fentimenrs, ne-» 
ceflary to direft the judgement, to redify the 
will, and purify the imagination, make up what 
1 conceive is properly called JReligion : which is 
to be calculated rather for the ufes of the • heart 
than of the head, by how much of greater im- 
portance it is to pradife what we know, than to 
encreafe our knowledge. 

Therefore 
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Therefore I take Religion to be diftinguiftied 
from Philofophy by having its principal refidence 
in the imagination : not that I mean to infinuate 
thereby that it is a thing imaginary, or the 
tenets of it arbitrary 5 but a man may lay up in 
mind the difcoveries of his underftanding» and 
continue to ufe them, after he has utterly for- 
gotten the foundations whereon they were 
grounded. So likewifc the produce of found 
and folid reafoning may be inculcated into ano- 
ther, who has not capacity to judge of theni 
himfelf, and to him they will lie meer pcrfua- 
lions of the mind ; neverthclefs they may prove 
of excellent fervice and neceflary ufe for his 
condudl. And when we confider that thcfe 
perfuafions are to be calculated for general be- 
nefit, as likewife how few there are who could 
enter into the grounds of them, if laid open 
ever fo carefully to their view, a man that haS 
the good of others at heart will be content, to 
find lefs of rational inference and conne^ion^ 
than he would dcfirc upon his ,own priyat^ 
account. Thefe confiderations open into a ne^y 
field, which we (hall endeavour tQ examine 
more diftindtly in the remainii^ part of opr 
progrefs. 
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CHAP. VII. 

t 

Religion. 

IF any body (hall expert, from the conclufion 
of the laft chapter and title of this, to fee 
me enter upon forming a compleat fcheme of 
rules both for do£lrine and pradice, he muft 
have a much higher or a meaner opinion of my 
underftanding, than I think any man can deierve : 
the former, if he fuppofes me equal to the tafk> 
the latter, if he believes me capable of fo wild an 
attempt without probability of fucccfs. For to 
perfe^ fuch a defign, one had need not only to 
know the things above, things round about u^ 
and underitand human nature in general, but 
likewiie the paflions, ^fiedtions, apprehenlions, 
capacities,^ frailties, and advantages belonging to 
it : together with what I may call the materia 
medica of morality, that is, the conceptions 
perfuafions, maxims, cufloms, inditutions en* 
ployable therein, their feveral eiSicacies or ten- 
dencies, their mifchievpns as well as falutary 
qualities, and to what particul^ difbrders or 
purpofes of invigorating the health, they ate 
refpedively applicable. 

Yet coofcious as I am of infufEciency upon 
thefe points, I fhould neither grudge nor fcruple 
to produce what little 1 could of my own fram- 
ing, were fuch endeavours at all needful : but 

there 
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there is no occafion to undergo the laborious 
drudgery of making brick without ftraw, at 
ieaft until we fliall have tried what can be done 
with the materials already fupplied to our hands. 
When we find them foil of expcdation, it will 
be time enough to think of doing the beft wc 
can upon our own bottom : if they do not fail, 
they will anfwcr our purpofe more effeflually 
than any thing we could have prepared our- 
felvcs : for were it poiTible to ftrike out a new 
fyftem equally good, this might not be fo ad- 
vantageous as building upon an old one. Men 
are not eafily put out of their accuflomed trains 
of thinking, nor will be found willing to take a 
new road where every thing muft appear ftrange 
and uncouth : and if they were, could not 
make, fo good advances as upon grounds that 
were familiar to them before. 

For this reafon, if there were no better, I 
am warranted in having recourfe to the doctrines 
prevailing in thefe countries, borrowing from 
thence what 1 may want for my future opca- 
fioQ3, and fupporting what I take upon the foun- 
datiooa already laid down in the foregoing (heets. 
Not that I mean to call in authority -to n)y aid, 
for this woukl be departing from my plan : my 
firfl propoikl being to build entirely upon human 
reafon. I cannot confiftently therewith take any 
thing for authority bcfides nature and expe- 
rience ; nor did I fet out in confidence of any 
mighty fwis I Ihould perforni, but only to try 

^ " for 
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for experiment fake what might be done by my 
own induftry. I am not confcious of having 
advanced any thing in contradidtion of the opi- 
nions generally received as fundamental, nor yet 
any thing which had not its fupport independent 
on them. My not ufing authority ought no 
more, to be taken as a proof of rejefting tlian 
receiving it : for it was my bufinefs to go on 
quietly my own way without taking fide among 
contending parties 3 defirous of being thoughts 
neutral, as the charafter moft fuitable to that 
fpirit of reconcilement I have profefTed all along. 
Agreeably with this view I may now proceed to 
examine, what there is conformable between 
the difcoveries of Reafon and Revelation, and 
how far they fupport, illuftrate, and ftrengthen 
each other ; if perchance I may produce fomc- 
thing thereby that may be ftiled either a chriftian 
Philofophy, or a rational Chriftianity. 

Not that I can expedt to pleafe every body by 
making this attempt : for there arc people who 
feem to have placed the corner ftone of their 
faith in that text. He that is not with us is 
againft us, and he that gatliereth not with us 
fcattereth. With fqch there fs no medium to 
be preferved \ a favourable word, fpoken of any 
they do not Kke, is t^keh for a declaration of 
hoftility againft themfelves ; ^s if it were high 
treafon in religion and " philofophy to drink a 
pretenders health. They are more eager to run 
down an adverfary, than to labour at their own 

improve- 
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imp'ovement, as being the lefs troublefome tafk ; 
and more afraid left another fhould attain any 
good thing, than that themfelvcs fhould mifs of 
it. For fceking their credit rather by differing 
from others than by their intrinfic merit, they 
cannot hear with patience ^whatever, tends to 
leifen that difference, which they ftrive to widen 
as far as poflible : fo that he who prefumcs tp 
doubt of a iingle truth, mufl be a heretic, an 
infidel, a man of no principles ; and he that 
bdicves a (ingle point without fufHcient warrant 
to their liking, muft be a bigot, an enthufiaft, a 
crafty defigner upon the liberties . of mankind. 
Pcrfons of this caft are not to be worked upon 
by calm reafoning ; paflion and pofitivenefs are 
the engines to be employed in dealing with 
them : fo I look upon them as quite out of my 
province ; the beft I can hope for is to be taken 
no notice of, or if they muft place me in the 
light of an enemy, I would chufe to ftand 
equally fo in the eyes of both partiei, efteeming 
it lels difparagement to be thought a fcatterer, 
than to gather firebrands of either fide. 

But there are many of a different turn, who 
judging of opinions by their inherent luftre, do 
not want a foil to fet them off; nor lie under 
temptation to depreciate what they rejedl, in 
order to magnify what they adopt; therefore 
they are candid and favourable to thofe who 
fcem at wideft variance from them, glad to find 
them lefs unreafonable than they had imagined^ 

Vol. III. R and 
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and ready to interpret every thing for the bcft j 
firm in their own feociments, yet ftUl better 
fatisfied to find them co-incide with thofe of 
others; wifhing well to their bp^'teflew,* and 
therefore rejoiced to fee the oppofition r^educed 
to a narrower compafs, efteemiiig their own 
tenets beneficialj and therefore better pleafed 
the more of them can be made appear embrace^l 
sn fubftance by fuch as feemed to reje^l them 
in words. Perfbns of this chacadber will be 
likely to lend me an attentive ear, and wiih me 
foccefs how little foever they may exped, or i 
can promife it : but as they Aaixi at pi^fent 
divided in two different camps, it will be expe- 
dient to have a little diicourfe with each of them 
fcparately, before I enter upon my attempt, to 
accommodate matters between both : but in (b 
doing I muft proceed upon the principles pecu- 
liar to each, hoping the others will .not be fcan- 
dalized at me for fnppofiog the poflibilj^y of 
firuth in what they have ppoDOi;ioced falfe, but 
confider mie, not as laying down any opinion of 
my own, but oiing what the ibhoo'Iimen call 
arguments to the man. • ' - 

2. Andfirft 1 ihall addrefs myfelf to tbofe 
who hold the reality of revelations, and 
genuinenefs of thofe records by which they have 
been handed down to out times. Thefe they 
will acknowledge proceeded from the 'God of 
love and truth, who had no end of his owa to 
ierve tl^rein, ibot gave them in pui;e 'kindoe& 

to 
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to mankind : or if tkey fuppoie the advanoo- 
nnient of his own glory to have been a motive, 
yet ihcy will hardly imagine he docs any thing 
for his^ glory detrimental to his creatares : bat 
rather that his power and his wifdom were fo 
great, as to make the fame means work out the 
purpofes both of Love and Glory, So that the 
benefit of mankind, if not the fole thing de«- 
iigned yet was defigned in every difpenfttion, of 
Providence, as well extraordinary as ordinary : 
and we may fay the fame of all divine xnfti^ 
tutions, as we are taught to believe of one io 
particular. That man was not made for the feb- 
bath, but the fabbath for man. 

The next thing to be confidcred is, in what 
manner we will conceive that benefit to be 
operated, whether by a new virtue and efficacy 
annexed to certain inftitutions by omnipotence, 
or by the effed:. they muft naturally have upon 
the minds and conduct of fuch as pradtife them* 
I hope I (hall not give offence, if I am unwilU 
ing to admit any thing that looks like charm and 
magic in Religion; for he that made us and 
knows minutely all the fprings of our compofi* 
tion, has no need to give a fupernatural energy 
to things infignificant, but can find methods .of 
management fuitcd to the nature and condition 
of his creatures: therefore fhall prefume that 
whatever commands come from God arc fuch, 
as, if we were able to difcern their expedience, 
we Ihould fee it prudent to follow the courfes 
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they dircft to, although they had not been 
enjoined 5 fo that we might regard his precepts 
as iffiiing from wifdom rather than authority, as 
advices of one who knows what is heft for us, 
rather than edicts of one whom we durft not 
difobey, were we of fo happy a temper as 
always to take advice without the dread of 
authority to enforce it. From hence it follows 
that reafon and nature arc the fame thing as divi- 
nity, that whoever ftiould perfedly underftand 
one, muft underftand both, and every ftep of 
real proficiency in either is an advance towards 
the other. 

It has been faid by a prelate of no fmall 
reputation in the Church, the late Bi(hop of 
London, that Chriftianity was a republication 
of natural Religion ; now if I were to draw 
the fame inference therefrom that has been 
drawn before, to wit, that ic is as old as the 
creation, and confequently contains nothing 
material more than might have been difcovered 
by human fagacity, I know it will be objeded 
that in this republication are inferted additions 
of new matters not to be found in the firll: 
edition : but I know not how to remove the 
objedion, for I can mufter up no arguments 
even to perfuade myfelf that the myfteries of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemp- 
tion, and operations of the holy Spirit, could 
ever have been reached by the ftrongeft efforts 
of human reafon. Neverthelefs let us exa- 
mine 
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mine whether this overthrows our former 
fuppofition, that all difpenfations of heaven 
are grounded upon the condition of human 
nature, and their efficacy dependent thereon: 
for nature is not what it was when the law of 
reafon was firft written upon the underftand- 
ing, therefore may require frefti additions 
which were necdlefs before. 

Ifuppofe it will be allowed that if a man 
had not rendered himfelf obnoxious topunifh- 
ment by his fall, he would have needed no 
redemption, and confequently no knowledge 
of the myftcries whereby it might be efFefted : 
had his underftanding not been darkened, he 
would have wanted no enlightening from 
above : had his will retained its native vigour, 
a divine affiftance to fecond his endeavours 
had been fuperfluous. So that thefe additions, 
though never difcoverable by the beft exerted 
induftry, yet the expedience of them was 
founded upon the nature of man: not indeed 
that wherein he was created, but his prefcnt 
corrupted nature- Wherefore the ftudy of This 
conduces to the more perfedi underftanding 
of Them, or at leaft enables us to make the 
better application of them to our ufes ; as a 
phyfician ought to know the nature of the dif- 
order and prcfent habit of his patient, before 
he can adminider the remedies he has in 
flore. 

R 3 ' Then 
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Then for that part which iS barely a repub- 
lication, why (hould we expeft mifchief from 
the exercife of reafon ? fo far as this part 
expends, we may fay without offence, that 
Chriftianity is as old as the creation : the per- 
fcd:ion of morality is ftill the fame it ever was^ 
the book of nature wherein were written the 
eflcnces of right and wrong, lies open before 
us without erafement, or variation in the 
pages, fince their firft impreffiori: but our 
faculties are altered, our vifion contradted, 
and our language divided into ^ Babel of 
tongues, fo that wc cannot take in the whole 
winding periods containing a long feries of 
caufes and tStOcSy nor purfue remote and 
intermediate relations to one conchifion ; and 
when we do read the fubftance we fometimes 
exprefs it in terms contradidlory to thofe em- 
ployed by one another. 

Wherefore a republication ihight be expe- 
dient to new model the ancient text into a 
concifer form fuitable to our comprebenfion, 
which wanted particular rules and prccqxs 
that might pot us upon meafures wc did 
not difcern the pradence of : and to fix a 
certain flandard of language, which might 
render our intercourfe among one another 
more convfftodioos and, profitable. Nevcrthe- 
lefs it will fcarce be doubted that thefe roles 
^and precepts have a real foundation in right 

reafon 
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reaibcr and iratiire^ therefore aU fair cxamina- 
tion of them upon thefc bottoms, ought with 
mote }ufticc 10 excite our hopes than our 
iXumi : and (ince we know how varioufly men 
turn their thoughts, how diverfly they con-, 
nec^ their ideas, and eXprefs thcmfelves upon 
the fame ientiments, ic can as little be doubted 
that there riiay be a mixture of conformity m 
opinioQs feecningly the mod oppofite; and 
that every difcovery of this is a lUp towards' 
ttnion^ and towards the promoting the caufe 
of truth. 

I remember to have heard the &me good 
Bifhop dedare from the pulpit, that we muft 
not )udge of the ftrength of human reafon by 
the works we fee now performed by it, becaufe 
the truths of the Gofpcl have infenfibly infufed 
a degree of their own luftre, and foundnefs 
into the prefent moral philofophy: and if I 
may be permitted to add any thing from my 
own experience to fo great an authority, I 
think I have found on converfing with unbe- 
lievers, that they have more of the Chriftian 
in them than they know of themfelves. There- 
fore we have lefs reafon to be afraid of them than 
our forefathers had : for by endeavouring to 
enter for a while into their conceptions and 
folbwing the trains of thinking, if we find 
nothing to learn by them, we have a chance 
of attrafliing them without their perceiving it, 
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a little nearer to ourfelves than they aire wilUng 
to come. 

Nor do the divine oracles (how theinfclves 
averfe to the cxercife of reafonj we are exhorted 
to try all things, and told that we may know 
of the dodrines whether they be from God: 
but how can we make trial of any thing with- 
out the ufe of our judgment? or how can we 
know the internal marks of divinity in a doc- 
trine, qnlefs by comparing it with thofe ideas 
of God we have learned before from natural 
Religion ? And if the truth were known, 1 am 
apt to believe the internal evidence- is what de- 
termines moft men wrho do not take up their 
opinions upon trufl : for the external of all kinds 
hasbeeni fo perplexed by fubtle difputations pro 
and con, that it requires a compafs of reading, 
few have opportunity to go through, to be ' 
mafters of the argument ; but according as they 
think well or ill of the dodrine, they admit 
the flighteft, or rejeft the ftrongcft evidence 
that can be produced to fupport it. 

We may gather further from the ftile and 
manner of the fcriptures that they were not 
intended to fuperfede the ufe of human reafon, 
but rather as helps encouraging us to employ 
it with more alacrity. They are deHvered in 
detached precepts which require judgement to 
methodize, and from them, together with our 
natural notices, to ftrike ouc a regular fyftem 

of 
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of conduft. They give c6ntradidl(«y rules, 
enjoining us to brotherly love, to diligence and 
induftry ; yet commanding us to hate father 
and mother, wife and children, and to take no 
thought for the morrow : for fufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof : things not to be 
reconciled, nor indeed underilood, without 
fober thought and rational conftru£tion. Others 
unnatural and impraflicable. If a man .fmite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the left, 
if he would take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak: alfo; until opened by the key ^of 
refledlion upon human frailty, they appear to 
contain M^it^in, not dire<ftions for our ordinary 
condudt, but . admonitions to beware that our 
natural appetites do not get the maflery over 
us, teaching us not fo much what we are to 
do, as what we ought to render ourfelves capa-» 
ble of doing. Others delivered in Riddles and 
Parables, fa that feeing we (hall not fee, and 
hearing we fhall not underdand, unlefs by ufing 
our beft wits to dig out their latent meaning. 
, In (horcthe figurative ftile running through- 
out the facred words, evidently fuppofes a fund 
of knowledge previoufly laid in from other 
fources : for figures touch neither the imagina- 
tion nor the underftanding, otherwife than by 
their allufion to things we have been familiarly 
acquainted with before. Therefore we are 
told the letter killeth, but the fpirit maketh 
alive : now what fpirit more likely to be meant 

here 
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het€ asr faeviog tMs vivifyirfg quality than that 
tt fobf iety afld difcretion, notfri(hed t9p to mato* 
fity by due ejicrcife of the itfvcrat n^cans allotced 
06 fdf ftfengthening our facoities ? For the 
hpm cf Ood will not do all our work for us 
upon any occafion; k only co-operates with 
our endeavours^ nor will afibrd us aay Ughta 
we mi^ht have ilricken out £ot oorfdives: thcrt*' 
fore k behoves us to avail ourfelved of our natu^* 
ra) lights and poweri fo hx as we GaD> having 
fl(v wamnt to ^pe^ alTiftance from above, until 
mt Ika^e tt\^A Out ftre&gth upcu the mafieriab 
foiiiid below. 

;: Silt it 1A faid htfiAsA reafoik t& «l dangerott* 
{|yk»gi having bewildered ttMmy in ma^^e^^ and 
fits! errors who have trufted to^ it : this wo d<y 
hot deny, but is hot Scfipten^e too a dangerous 
thii!)g, having dfivci* mnltkudes into wiM cx- 
travagahcies and permcioos notions who hav^ 
<f Hfted to thtif own hafty intefprct^tions of it ? 
^erefore if the slbufc of a good thing were an 
argument iot the tcJtal difiife of it, we had beft 
do as the Papifts would have us, that is, wrap 
dp out Bibles as w^ll as our talent of reafon in a 
napkfn, and content ourfelves with fuch fcraps 
of either a^ they fliall pleafe to deal oat among 
u^, cooked up after their own falhion. Let us 
itfledtthkt' nature is the work of God as weff 
as Rcvdation, why then fhould we defpife his 
gift, ai^d not rather confider'it as another Bible 
didated from the fame mouth ? 

So 
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So fw a« we perceive them to aguM, wc mny 
reft aifurcd of haTidg ^e true fenfe 6f th« 
author: whercvtr tbty fccm at variance, k it 
certain wi maft have nfitfunderftood one, and a 
fhrewd fufpicion we may have miftaken botb.^ 
What then can wc do better than carefully to 
ftudy both, and purfue the cotnparifoti between 
them, in order to apprise us of our miftake, or 
remove the caufe of it, by employing them to 
explain one aftothcr ? It is too notorious fromf 
frequent and fatal cxpctienee to be denied, that 
the moiHem a khan tbr owsf afide his reafoiv, he 
ba» Uttk' further benefk to ejrped from revek*' 
ttett t for though the neceflary duties be written 
tliere in fech legible charafters a^ that he whb^ 
rtiiM ifteiy read, yet he muft h«ye learned to 
read before, or he may (land poring over them 
by the hour without being a whit the wifer for 
aJl he fees. 

Without difparagement to the holy writings 
I may queftion whether, ftriftly fpeaking, they 
contain a perfedl rule of dodtrine and conduift, 
yet they may do it in a loofer fenfe, as contain- 
ing alt that was wanting to fupply the defeats of 
that other rule God had given us before for 
many of our ufcs : fo the perfeft rule is made 
up by the aggregate of both, but we may be faid 
to fend perfcftion in the former with the fame 
propriety as we are faid to find health in the 
prefcriptions of a confummate phyfician; not 
that we are to live altogether upon phytic, nor 

expe<a 
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exped to fupporc our health without our com- 
mon food, buC'^^becaufe the medicines reftorc 
our blcxxl to its {>Urity, and our folids to their 
original tone, thereby bringing our viftuals to 
agree with us and nourifh us. 

4. We are told the Gofpel was preached to 
the pqpr, that is the vulgar and illiterate, whofe 
ppinions, fentiments, and apprehenlions, fluc- 
tuate from time to time : fo that what was a 
proper regimen for the Jews and Gentiles juft 
fallen under the Roman yoke, may not fuit the 
occasions of the poor in thofe European coun* 
tries^ And it is admitted by divines, that fome 
preicepts are not univerfally binding, but only 
upon the perfons to whom they wei;e delivered ; 
yjet they are not diflinguifhed in the text from 
the general by an introdudtion of, This is for 
the difciples, and ,This for all mankind. How 
then fliall we diftingaifh them apart, unlefs by 
an attention to human nature, difcovering to us 
what is fuitable to it, and what is expedient 
only for particular occafions ? 

Nor do we fcruple to alter the primitive 
inftitutions and praflices without other warrant 
than the neceffity and reafonablenefs of the 
alteration : Chrift fent forth his preachers with 
nothing more than a ftafF in their hands, and 
commanded them, into whatfoever houfe they 
(hould enter, to be content with what was fet 
before them, and after his departure his Apoftlcs 
maintained them.elves by the work of their 
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hands, or the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful:, whereas our Clergy have revenues, 
honours and power, eftabliflied ,for them by 
law, which they would find much harder to 
defend by the written text, without wrefting it 
-violently, than by the expediency of thofe pro- 
viiions for the encouragement of learning, and 
prefervation of order and Religion among us* 
So that if they have a divine right to their pof- 
feffions, they muft derive it through the chan- 
nels of human nature and good policy, flowing 
from fprings of divine original : and this regu- 
lation ought rather to be efteemed a foreign 
fcyoh engrafted from the law of reafon, than a 
natural (hoot from the given law. 

Nor do the laity (land in a different cafe from 
the clergy, the landholder having no better 
gofpel-right to his nine parts, than the parfon 
has to his tithe : for what is more frequently 
and ftrongly inculcated by Chrift himfelf than a 
community of goods ? how often are we ex- 
horted, as the firfl preliminary to entering the 
kingdom of heaven, to fell all we have and give 
to the poor ? by whom muft be meant the com- 
munity, becaufe if this precept were univerfally 
praflifed, we mud all become poor, and all 
be benefited by the produce arifing from every 
fale. Neverthelefs this reiterated command 
obeyed for a little while, was quickly broken 
through, and has long fincc been totally difre- 
garded : Chriftians now a days poffefs and defend, 

and 
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and if they can, cncireafc their fevcral properties 
without fcruplc, yet without pretending the 
authority of any text to exempt themfelves, or 
to declare the precept temporary or local ; with- 
out other warrant than from conr^mon fenfe and 
experience of human nature, which manifefts to 
ever/ apprehenfion the impraftioability of fuch 
a fcheme, and (hewe its certain tendency to 
introduce diforder, confufion and fcarciiy, to 
difcoufage induftry, prudence, and commerce, 
and deftroy that fubordination neceflary to good 
gov^nment* One may prefume this impradi- 
cable injun6tion was laid on purpoie to make us 
ice the allowablenefs and neceility of confulting 
our own judgement, and even fufiering it fome- 
times to carry us dircdlly counter to the written 
Word : yet without infringing its authority, or 
proving the command unnatural, wherever nature 
can be found in that perfeftion whereto the 
Gofpel was defigned to reftorc it. 

For a community of goods is no fuch extra- 
vagant notion, but that we can find the conve* 
fiience and pleafure of it id little friendly Ibcieties 
for a few hours or a few days continuance* 
When the company fit down to an entertain-- 
ment, they have not their fevcral mefles in pri* 
vate property, but all lies in common before 
rhem; each man calls for what he likes, he 
carves the meats, and helps the reft ia the man-^ 
ner he thinks will be mgft agreeable. If a 
number of well behaved and oiutually well dif-* 
'^ pofed 



pofed peifons fet out upon a tour of dtverftofi. 
perhaps tbey put their money into one comiBoo 
bag : every one orders what is proper for the 
ccunpany, or what he wants for his own occa^ 
fions, but not more than he has occasion fori 
one takes care of the carriageSj another looks 
after the provifions, another noanages the remit* 
tances, all in their feveral ways beftir them&ircs 
to ntiake things agreeable to the urhole^ without 
grudging their trouble. 

Now did that glowing brotherly iove, that 
unafpiring humility, that ibon contented mode* 
ration, that contempt of pain and labotsr, that 
unwearied diligence, that uoabatiag zQivkf^ 
that ferenity and chearfulnefs of temper, vriuch 
are charaderiftics of a perfef): diicipie, p»vaH 
among a people, it is eafy to imagine they mig^ 
fit down to the table of nature, or travd the 
journey of life, which would then beoome 
indeed a tour of diverfion or rather happinefsi, 
more eafily and pleafurably with a community 
of goods, than with any <!ivifion of property 
whatever. But we Chriftians of the prefent 
times are not (o happily circumftanced : wc 
have a rapacioufnefs, an engrofling greed iuefs; 
a defire of luperiority, an in&nfibilky to the 
wants of others, an invincible felfiihoefs, a 
(lifcontcnted fretful temper, an averfenefs to 
trouble, a dread of labpur, a torpid indaleucc 
never to be rouzed unlcfs by the neceflixy o£ 
our ftttioB, or allurement of avarice and 
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ambition, or ^C beft an induftry mifplaced 
upon trifles, or the difficult gratification of 
fome fond humour. Who then cannot fee 
with half an eye that his knowledge of the 
world, as at prcfent charadlerized, may law- 
fully fuperfcde the obligation of a rule that 
would be excellent for a nation of thorough 
Chriflians ? 

But lead: we ihould think unworthily of 
our Lawgiver's wifdom, becaufe we find by the 
event that his Code has. not yet produced its 
full efife£t upon mankind, let us recolledt that 
he has given the promife of a Comforter to 
cpme, who fliould bring all things to our 
remembrance, and inftrudt us in the under- 
fianding of all things neceffary for our good : 
which promife had been needlefs, had be 
given his firft inftruftions in fuch fulnefs and 
clearnefs as to fuffice for their purpofe with- 
out further explanation. But hov/ is ibis 
Comforter to come ? Do we expedt hiin to 
make a folemn entry among us, or defcend 
in a vifible ihape like a dove ? We have no 
ground to look for any other exprefs meffenger 
from heaven fince the Mefliab, who was to 
clofe up the great tranfadion between God 
and man. 

The very nature of the errand feems to 
require the Comforter (hould have begun his 
progrefs already purfuing it by flow and im- 
perceptible advances: his influence was felt 

2 ' by 
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by the Apoftles and others in the primitive 
times, and fince no good thing can be done 
without him» we may conclude from that 
degree of piety and found knowledge which 
has never been wholly loft out of the world, . 
that the like influence has continued all along ' 
to our days : yet we cannot reckon him fully 
come until we fliall fee the promifed efFeds of 
his arrival among mankind, in their perfe<£l 
underftanding of moral and natural, as well , 
as revealed Religion. In the mean while he 
works upon as invifibly and fecretly, like the 
wind which bloweth where it lifteth, we hear 
the found thereof, but know not whence it 
^ cometh nor whither it goeth : for he prefents 
no new objects, but clears our optics to dif- 
cern thofe we have already, nor as I obferved 
before, does any thing himfclf, but co ope- 
rates with our endeavours fir ft begun. There- 
fore it behoves us to ufe all our faculties, and 
all means of information from whcncefoever 
we can draw them, as well Irom the works, 
. as the word of God,; comparing them toge- 
ther with the bcft exercife of our judgement, 
as the moft likely method to put ourfelves in a 
way of obtaining his aftiftance. 

5. I ftiaU next pafs over to the other camp, 
where I muft take up principles dircdlly oppo- 
lite to thofe I proceeded upon before : for 
when one goes upon the errand of . peace 
paking, one muft not contradict nor thwart, 

Vol. 111. S but 
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but % the livings tl»t will pl^fe. Thepefocf 
I mud now look upon Revelation i^s iocfedible^ 
and that what hias been palmed upon the world 
for fuch, was either the inventions of craf^ 
pdliticians^ orthe.dHufions of enthufiaft& For 
k is neceflary to adign the latter a joint (har^ 
in the performance^ becaufe the propagators of 
the new fyftem were a fet of fuch fimple ilHter 
rate ignorant creatures, appearing to have fdU 
lowed the prefent irapulfe in all they did, that 
it is impoffible to imagine them guilty of aoy - 
deep laid fcbeme or fine^fpun artifice, nor can 
we carry our fufpicion of craft any finther (dban 
during the JeWi(h 4i^nfation. 

In this apprehenfion of things we liiay ofth 
ferve by how many gradual advance, by what 
a long and complicated tiffue of various caufes 
the Religion of mankind was brought into its 
prefent form : the rife of a people from one 
flock, their Angular averfenefs to intermingle 
among other nations, the original foundation, 
and fubfequent changes of their government, 
their family attachment, the occurencies befalling 
them, their profperities and diftreflcs, the craft of 
politicians, the exigencies of ftate, the circum- 
ftances of fituation, the delufion ofenthufiafts, 
the credulity of a mob, the hafty zeal and paf- 
fions of ignorant perfons, all concurred in the 
great work. Now tinlefs we allow chance an 
equal ' (hare in the adminiftration of affairs 
throughout ?hc world, we ihuft needs afcribc 

this 
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thisextr^rdinary concatenation ofcauies to the 
hapdofGod^ in the fame fenfe as we would 
any other producing an important event. For 
how much focvcr we may cfteem it beneath 
his Majefty to concern himfelf with little mat- 
ters, this is of too extenfive an influence to ima-, 
gine it paffing withoutvhis regard. The nations 
of Europe are now moftly chriftian, and when 
WC confider that Mahometifm i^an excrefcence, 
or corruption of Chriftianity, J>erhaps as well 
deferving the name, as fome fyftems that ftill 
retain it, we muft allow that either in its purity 
or its corruptions, it has fpread over the whole 
civilized world : beiides that we know not what 
opinions may have been adopted JFrom thence 
by the few nations flill remaining heathen. 
Shall we then admit that God cares for what 
afFe£ts the condition of empires and cities, but 
refufe him cognifance of that which has ope- 
rated upon all mankind ? 

But it may be alledged there is a diftindlion 
to be taken between things appointed and per- 
mitted, thatdelufion and fuperftition being evils 
ought to be ranked among the latter, which 
we cannot without prophanenefs imagine to be 
God's doing, though we know they could not 
have happened without his knowledge and 
acquicfcence. Suppofe them then evils, yet we 
know that God permitteth none unlefs in order 
to bring forth greater • good therefrom : and 
though the permiflion of evil be a divine pre- 
8 2 rogativc 
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rogative which we muft not prefume to imitate^ 
yet where we cannot remedy the evil, it be- 
comes us CO examine its pature and tendency, 
to ftudy what good was defigned to be pro- 
duced thereby, what profit it may be turned 
to, and lend our helping hand to promote the 
work of God. 

But why muft we need fuppofe Religion to 
be atf evil, or to have thrown mankind into a 
worfe condition than they had ftood in with- 
out it. Are the Chickafaws, the Twigtwecs 
and the Hottentots, which are reported to 
have none, more humane, more enlightened, 
better policied, or provided with the conveniens 
cies of life, than thofe nations who have fome 
kind of worftiip among them ? *The heft law- 
givers have found it neceflary to inculcate the 
awe of an invifible Power, as ferviceable to put 
a check upon mens condudt in matters that 
cannot fall under cognifance of the magiftrate: 
wherefore as the worft government is better 
than none, the reign of Nero or Domitian pre- 
ferable to anarchy, fo the worfhip of a ftofk 
or a ftone is better than no worfhip at all. But 
it will fcarce be denied that Mahometifm fur- 
pafles the worfhip of idols, or that the doc- 
trines prevailing in our own country are more 
rational than Mahometifm : why then (hould 
we fcruple to rank them among the providen- 
tial events defcribed in the laft Chapter, or 
efteeni the methods whereby they were intro- 
2 duced 
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duced to have been of divine appointment^ as 
marked out among the courfes of nature and 
fortune, in the original plan ? 

If we perfuade ourfelves that natural reafon 
might ferve us berter, in God's name let us 
try the ftrertgth of it ; for I am no more for 
difcarding reafon than any other means of infor- 
mation in my power : but am not afhamed to 
learn of any body, even though I were fure he 
knew lefs than myfelf ;.fpr ftill he may know 
fomething I do not know, or did not think of, 
or may fuggeft a hint I may improve to advantage. 
But reafon has been tried, and though carrying 
fome few men of cool judgement, and great 
leifure, confiderable lengths, has been found 
infufficient tocondudt the bufy world, nor com- 
pleatly fufficient even for the ftudious : for 
there have been as many fchifms and herefies in 
philofophy as religion, the one leading into as 
dangerous errors, as the other. 

Neither could philofophy grow to maturity 
without the feed fown by the nurfe and the prieft, 
for how much foever we may become after- 
wards wifer than our teachers, the moft profound 
fpeculatift can fcarce imagine he (hould have 
run the fame lengths of refinement, had he been 
bred up among the Hottentots : but it is the foli- 
citude for futurity, the pcrfuafion of an invifible 
nature, the importance of diftinguifliing between 
right and wrong, inculcated into us from our 
childhood^ that puts us upon our enquiries and 
S3 the 
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the exertion of our faculties. Therefore without 
fliutting our eyes either againft reafon or popular 
opinion, we may employ them ufefully to aflift 
and corredt one another : if not becaufe needful 
iti private prudence, at lead to render us better 
capable of doing benefit to others. 

6. The interefts of the learned and vulgar are 
blended together, for we live by fociety, and 
our fcience, &s well as our conveniencies of life, 
however worked up by ourfelves, are made out 
of materials prepared for us by other hands, 
y^hat though the Sophifts of Greece claimed 
an all-fufiiciency of knowledge, becaufe they 
made the cloak upon their back and ring upon 
their fingers ? yet I fuppofc the cloth was fpun, 
and the goU refined from the ore by the igno- 
rant and illiterate, and according as they\ per- 
formed their work, the cloak and the ring 
would be more or lefs fine and durable. In 
Uke manner whatevg: fyftems we may ftrike 
out for ourfelves, ftill the rudiments we fet out 
upon, the application and turn of mind we pro- 
ceed with, were derived to us by education, 
example, and fympathy. And if we be fo 
lucky as to reach the limits of found philofophy 
we (hall fee plainly by the light of that country, 
that the treafures found there are not to be locked 
up for private ufe, but rendered as univerfally 
beneficial as poflible by fuch ways as arc; 
ieafible. 

Therefore 
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Therefore it is incumbent upon us to regard 
popular opinions and cuftoms, for by them w& 
may.beft ferve the general ufes : were we 
aflurcdly wifer than convocations and fynods 
we could not open the' fources df ouf wifdoiA 
to the world, we could only deal out the flre^ams 
in falutary precepts exhorting^ them to a rever- 
ence of the divine iVlajefty, dependence on 
his Providence, honefty itf their dealings, and 
induftry in their callings, vehich they bioft take 
upon the credit of our aiithoflfy ; buf whdt 
authority can vve expedt With th6fe v^ho are nd 
judges of our extraordinary merit ? Therefore 
how fortunate or rather providential is it, that 
the fame things are recommended by the dodorS 
of the Church ? and how imprudent would it! 
be to weaken their authority, which is the fole 
engine we have wherewith to work our honeft 
purpofes ? For the end crowns the work, and' 
in many cafes the intention will fandtify thef 
deed : it is a great matter if we can compafs what 
is right, though we Ihould not be. able to ex- 
plain the why, but employ any why that will' 
beft go down with the people. 

As much as we may laugh at grandmother 
Eve and her apple, or the romantic perffedion 
of Paradife, certain it is that human nature and 
human underftanding are now far from being 
perfed:; and though it (hpuld not be owing to 
that curfed pippin havinig Ipoiled our conft'itu- 
tipn, we are manifertly a weakly diftettipered 

s 4 race 
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race of mortals, who muft be managed with 
art and medicine to make oor natural aliment 
digeft. We have no experience of doing any 
thing unlefs by immediate application of oar 
bodily powers thereto, or by fetting other pcr- 
fons at work whom we can cotnmand, / nor of 
giving information otherwife than by the words 
of our mouth : fo the generality conceive of 
God as performing his works by direct exer- 
ti6ns of omnipotence, or the miniflry of bis 
angels, or declaring his mind by. fecret in- 
fluences or revelations. Nor is it necefTary they 
muft be fuperftitious herein, for fuperftition is 
relative, that which would be fuch in one man 
being none in another, according to the extent 
of their comprehenfion. 

Philofophy (l)ews the reafon of afcribing fome 
events, fome rules of adtion and fome truths to 
divine original ; but philofophy cannot explain 
to common capacity the long chain of fecond 
caufes lying between the firft operation and vifi- 
ble phenomena :. therefore it is no encourage- 
ment of fuperftition to ftiorten the line for each 
man to a length that will juft lie upon the fcale 
of his imagination, nor does fuperftition begin, 
until you cut off a part of the line that his 
fcale might have borne. The neccflities of life 
demand our attention among fenfible objedls to 
provide for them ; reafon diredts to apply a part 
of oar thoughts to our fpiritual concerns : fome 
few may be led by inclination or habit to em« 
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ploy the due prq)ortion this way occafionally, 
but it is eafy to guefs this didate of reafon 
would be generally neglefted without certain 
.dated times appropriated to the performance of 
it. Perhaps the philofopher might think one 
day in ten enough, or one in five but ' juft 
enough, or he would certainly fee that Wednef- 
day might do as well as Sunday, but if it would 
not do better, why (hould he wi(h to put men 
out of their way ? or who would mind the phi- 
lofopher fo far, as to throw afide his common 
bufinefs every Wednefday to pleafe him ? Nor 
need he difturb himfelf at the reafons given for 
obfervance of one day in (even, becaufe God 
refled from his works, or the Refurre£tion 
happened on fuch a particular day : for thele are 
good reafons if they be fuch as will weigh. And 
if there be fome fo grofs and narrow-minded as 
to imagine an intrinfic facrednefs in the day, ,yet 
if they are likewife of fuch an indolent dilatory 
difpofition as never to do what may be done as 
well another time as now, it would do hurt to 
undeceive them. 

The like may be faid of other cuftoms 
efteemed facrcd ; if not valuable in themfclves, 
they may lead into pradices and fentiments 
which it might be impoflible to make manifeft 
(o every eye : fo that men, while following a 
fliadow caft by (kilful honeft hands, may be 
enabled to catch a folid fubftance they know 
nothing of| nor WQuld be perfuadcd to lay hold 
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on. There is this advantage in all difcipiine, 
even though pradifed in trifles, that it inijrcj 
men to order and rule, and to refift a prefect 
fancy, and renders them more fufceptible of 
benefit from the knowledge of what is right, 
whenever they can attain it. Therefore if we 
coniider Religion only as the fcafFoIding of 
rcafon, it is well worth pur attention; for whe- 
ther human nature in its prefent condition , be 
an anfini(hed building, or the ruins of an an- 
cient ftru^flure, it requires the fame treatment 
in either cafe : let us then examine carefully 
whatever remains of the foundation, and ufc , 
what helps we can to erefl: any thing foUd 
thereupon ; when the edifice fhall be compleated, 
it may ferve for all our ufes, but any one that 
contemplates the prefent ftate of it, may fee 
that it is much too early to ftrike the fcaffolding 
yet. 

7. But it is fuggefted, that many dodrines 
are propagated among the vulgar contrary to 
reafon and fubverfive of morality, contrived by 
defigning perfons folely for their own profit and 
aggrandizement. What then ? may not wc 
pick out the corn from the chaff? and is it' not 
worth while to fift them carefully that we may 
know how to diftinguifli them ; rather than 
caft away both out of wantonnefs or lazinefs i 
If we find any thing manifeftly fupcrftitious^ 
we fliall do well to oppofe or qualify it by a ra- 
tional conftruftion, always taking with us the 
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caution given in the lafl: fedion^ to remember 
that fopcrftition is relative, for elfe we may 
chance to do mifchief b)r onr indifcretion. And 
if fome crafty perfons have impofed upon man- 
kind, why fliould we not endeavour to turn 
their cannon againft them by drawing a better 
conclufion from the premifcs whereon they 
build thofe do6lrines ? for they will not avow 
. their felfiftmcfs; whatever their real intention 
be, they profcfs to labour in the redemption from 
fin and Wickednefs : let us then take them at 
their word, and ftudy to do fincercly what they 
profefs : whatever we can dearly (how to have 
a contrary tendency we may fafely rcjeft, they 
dare not contradid us if they would. 

The fund from, whence they^ pretend to^ 
draw all their fupplies, runs in fuch figuratiiro 
exprcffions as are^fufccptible of different 
colours ; experience (hews how many perni- 
cious and contrary interpretations have been 
given to the fame texts, and the like expe- 
rience fhews what rational dodrines and rules 
of conduA have been fupported upon them : 
therefore without troubling our heads about 
the defign wherewith any thing was written 
or taught, let us llrive to turn every thing in 
a manner that may prove advantageous to the 
interefts of found reafon and moralicy. Though • 
Religion were no more than an artifice to 
enflave reafon and ferve private ends under 
pretence of public benefit^ yet had we the 
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like zeal to fee our wits and induilry at work 
in a good caufe as we fuppofe others to have 
in a bad one, it might not be impoflible to 
find honeft artifices for refloring reafon to her 
liberty and doing a real benefit to mankind, 
under an appearance of fupporting the doc- 
trines efleemed facred. 

But why need we judge fe unfavourably of 
men, as to pronounce them actuated folely by 
felfifh views in every thing they do redounding 
to fome private advantage of their own ? Is 
hon^fty of fo repellent a nature as to render 
it incapable of ever joining with policy ? can 
we never fervc our neighbour without facrific- 
ing our own interefts ? We find moft charac- 
ters contain a mixture of good and bad : cun- 
ning fcldom fo engroiTes the whole man as to 
leave no room for the moral fenfes, nor docs 
his partiality for himfelf exclude all love of 
truth or regard for others. What if Mofes 
fet out upon his enterprize with a profpe6l of 
raifing himfelf to royal power, are all politicians 
fuch vile creatures as to care nothing for any 
body elfe ? if the public good comes in compe- 
tition with their private interefis we may guefs 
which they will purfue : but where not incon- 
fiftent therewith, what (hould hinder but they 
may beftow a thought upon it ? it is moft natural 
to imagine they will take it up for a fecondary 
aim, becaufe ferying to raife them in efteem and 
reputation with the people. Why then might 

not' 
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not he proceed partly upon a real folicitude for 
the welfare of his nation^ giving them fuch 
regulations as might produce order, polity^ and 
good manners among them ; and even framing 
his inventions upon obfervation of their charac* 
ter, in fuch manner as to lead them impercep- 
tibly into fcntiments and prafticcs conducive to 
their happincfs ? 

And for the fpiritual diredors of our owo 
times, though we may allow them fubjeft to 
human infirmity, which will unavoidably give 
a bias to fclf-intereft, yet we can hardly believe 
Aem all joining in fupport of a mecr politic im- 
pofturc, difcemed in their confciences to be 
fuch. Wc may know fomc among them of 
fcrious and even fcrupulous chara ers, having 
an abhorrence of injury to truth or their fellow- 
creatures ; and if we muft lay it down as incon- 
teftable, that they weigh their external evidences 
in the fcale of prejudice which gives a weight 
to what had none before : this prejudice muft 
arife in the beft of them from their opinion of 
the internal,which it may be prefumed they judge 
of in the fame manner as other people judge of 
other things, by obfervation on the natural ten- 
dency of rules, and experience of their efftfts; 
wherein they certainly are liable to error, yet 
furely not incapable of ever difcerning the tmth- 
Why then ihould we fo wrap ourfelves up in 
the conceit of our own confummate accomplifli- 
lent, as to think there is nothing can be learned 

from 
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ftqm another^ or to defpife la tho lump a whole 
fu of regulations eilabliflied by the wiiHom of 
politiciafis, and approved by well-intentiooed 
peribns of good natural, and iniprov^d under* 
fiandings ? and not rather give them ^ thorough 
examination, for the chance of finding an expe- 
4iielip9 in fame of them we were noc aware of? 
For expedience is the thing to be principally rq- 
£^ed i the want of looking for this v[\ n^eafiires 
}fa|U bp^h iides iotomiilakes : the weakly rigb- 
|#ou6 findiqg certain forms recommended by ^ 
|lid}cioi»8, Aod perceiving their good effi^s 
yfk^n pra^iledi conclude them to have an v^ 
If iofic value, and. if men of profgoxKl lea,riui^ 
th^ hum £>r fcbolaftic fulHilu^ ^ fupport 
tfa^r notion ; the weakly ratipnal, discerning the 
fallacy of this intrinfic valuer conclude as haftily 
(here is no value in them at alL Whereas both 
noay be in (be VfxcT\%^ for things ii^iignificant in 
' themielves may be produdive of a folid and 
fubi^antial benefit : even error is fometimes expe- 
dient for people who will take a bad reafon for 
doing a good thing, when they cannot fee the 
force of a good reafon, provided.the error do not 
draw, on rnifchiefs greater than the fervice it 
does. 

8. Nobody can deny that fchcmes of avarice, 
ambition, and tyranny over the very thoughts, 
as well as perfons, and properties of men, havp 
been eredbed upon the bafis of Religion, which 
is apt to give men a prejudice againft the root 

that 
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that can Wr.fucbperoKriQiis firuitfi. Bucwe 
£bould coaiidor .that our antagonifts may retort 
tbe argument upon us^ for reafon too has been 
foopd to make wild work in fome hands, and 
if it has never done fuch e^teniCve miichief, it 
was for want of ftrength to take hoM cf the 
populace : therefore if religion^ which has by 
far the greater innate vigour, can be brought 
to aflift in the purpofes of reaibn, much more 
83ay be don^ with tbap without fuch help. 

Bijit it is pniair to take the character of either 
fipm ih^lrtpp^wc^iJodipr the di%uife$ where* 
)yith thoy have been covered : when made (iib^ 
i^icot to t^ purpofe of private paijions, which 
it i9 their proper office to reg^late and controul, 
they become corrupted : in thif ftate they loi^ 
their eil^ce* being no longer their real felves. 
The Cynics, the Epicureans and thePyrrhoniaps, 
were much fuch philofophers, as the Gnoftics, . 
'the Muggletonians, and the Moravians, were 
chrifti^ns ; and he that (hould think to foim 
his judgement of Reafon or Religion from tliefe 
pattern/s, wpuld do as wifely as if he expedted to 
4iifi:pver the alimentary qualities of fruits by ang*<- 
}yzing fuch as were rotten. To have a true idea 
of things one ought to know the beft they are 
capable of, which can never be learned from 
them in their depravities, nor without examin* 
ing them in the faired lights, and obferving to 
what uies they are applicable. 

Philo^ 
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Philofophy may be ftiled the art of marflmlling 
the ideas in the under (landing, and Religion that 
of difciplining the imagination. Now it is the 
pcrfcftion, not perverfion, of *a method that 
conftitutes the art, which title no more belongs 
to delufion in the one, than to fophiftry in the 
other ; or if thefe muft be called arts, rhey are 
diftinft arts from that which they profefs ; fo 
that we fhall pfs our judgement never the furer 
upon That, for being acquainted with the mif- 
chiefis of Them. It has been made appear upon 
feveral occafions in the courfe of this work, 
that imagination bears as great a fway in our 
motions as underftandings \ That muft execute 
what This proje£ls, or nothing will be dope 
further than in fpeculation* fl 

It is well known there are perfons who an" 
give excellent counfel but can never follow it 
themfelves: thefe people do not want under- 
ftanding, but they want an incitement to prai5lifc 
what they know y which is to be gotten by 
habit and difcipline^ rather than calm argomen- 
tation : fo their knowledge is of Icfs benefit to 
themfelves than to others, the bent of wholS^ 
imagination and defire is ilrongly turned upofl 
doing what is right. On the other hand many 
who cannot difcover the reftitude of meafures, 
may yet be brought to purfue fach of whofe 
redtiiude they are perfuaded : but then this per- 
fuafion muft be worked by authority, example, 
or cuftom, upon thofc who are not capable of 

ratic 
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rational convi£tion y and the wifeft dF us fcarce 
being able to inveftigate everjr thing to the 
fountain head» it will be fafeft to follow cuflom 
and authority, in matters wherein we have not 
a fiiU and clear difcernment, and confequently 
to be wifhed for our own fakes that authority 
and cuftom may dire£t the right way. , 

Wherefore it well defcrves our pains to ftudy 
attentively that art whereby dcfire, opinion, ap* 
prehenfion, and all the family of imagination 
may be managed, in order to learn from Chence 
how that vigorous faculty may be turned to exe- 
cute the purpofes of rcafon, for by bringing 
them to join forces in the fame work^ we may 
do good fervice as well to ourfelves as to our 
fcUpw creatures. And if we do not like the 
method of pradtiiing this art now taken among 
us, yet CQilfidering how hard it is' to break 
through eftabliihed cuftoms and riveted opinions, 
we may find it more feafible to work good pur- 
pofes out of them, than to do good by ' over- 
throwing them. What though they had been ^ 
firft introduced and fincc maintained by defigning 
perfons for finifler ends, this would not hinder 
our trying to make them anfwcr better ends 
than were defigned. 

Yet I do not know why we (hould confine 
our thoughts to the machinations of men who 
are but inftruments in the hand of Heaven in all 
dicy do, turned this way or that by the provi- 
£on of caufes pre-ordained from above. But 
"Vol. III. T the 
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the fyftem th«y hflvt pr6pcrg««d ^[kt^ 
extenfive art ihfluehce, « V9t obftr^ed bdfcM^ 
to doubt of its beitig driionlg (hdap{iointiMttt#dF 
providence, Which we kfioVr frequently empl6j8 
the follies,, the jiKaflknts^ thfe errdrS, thfe widked- 
nefs of men to accottiplifh purpofds they fcfiow^ 
not of. The wiys of Praviden<» if e often iin- 
accbuntable, conducting furely to tti aim by 
means feetiling the Moft tinlikely to atfaun il| 
and thou^ filch todins having been ofed, will 
hot juftify U6 in joining i^tnft ottr itidgtaieftt 
with whatever We have in 6at p6vtier to ahef^ 
yet vehere we catihot put thiK^ Out tX theh" 
eotiffe, it would be iii ^aitl t6 ftiek agfiinft (he 
pricks s our bufinefs here is (o ibbAit^ tat to 
rtfift } to learn, nt« to jtidgc. Fet w* xtAj 
pf efttmc that PtDvidence knOWs tWc proprfety of 
ineafurcs fomeWhat better than ourfelires ; there* 
fore if we fct ourfelves to ftudy diligently the 
meafures it takes, their efffefts and tendeneitfs, 
it is not impoffiblc we may find ufesi in things 
appearing infignificant and nugatory, expe- 
dience in what we thought at firft pernicious, 
good fruits growing from fbots of an evil qlia- 
lity, and falutary provifions in what we bad 
apprehended to be evils. 

9. Having now apologized with both parties 
for my attempt, I may hope for their cAndid 
reception of what I fhall offer in the profecu* 
tion of it, and that they will believe me a well 
Willier to both ih all triiitters that do not tend 

to 
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to Icyan tbe other. M I h^ve profdTcd a (lri£t 
oeuindify, I (hall not wittingly take part an 

^^dthw fide, buc make it my buiinef& to fearch 

Hior fuch points as may be agreed to confidently 
with both their principles ; wiftiing I could 
bring them both to joto under one banner^ be- 
cauie conceiving more good might be done 10 
mankind by tl>eir united efforts, than by their 
divifions: but if this be too romantic a fcheme, 
ac lead defirous to render them iefs odious and 
concern ptible to one another, and Iefs negligent 
of what hurt they may do among by-ftanders 

U;»y their fcufflcs. 

^B I have worked hitherto fplely upon the fund 
of natural reafon, labouring the beft I could to 
make my building folid and coherent in its 
parts. I have quoted authority as occafion 
o&red, not fo much in fuppon of my edifice, 
as with a view to my prefent defign of the wing 
a fimiiitude of ftrufture therewith. I proceed 
now to examine the opinions commonly taught 
among us by the lights I have already gathered, 
in order to difcover what they contain conform- 
able with the productions of human reafon, 
and bring both to co-incide fo far as they will 
bear ; efteeming that the trucft interpretation of 

I a doSrine, which appears moft confonant to 
reafon» and that the fureft decifion of reafon 
which ftands confirmed by the dodlrines re- 
ceived. In doing this, one muil manage with 
incfs and caution, not wrefting cither of 
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them violently to fcrve the purpofes of the 
other, as your zpalots of all kinds too commonly 
do, but bending them gently as one would a 
tender twig, fo as not to bruifc, nor injure, 
nor rend it from the parent plant. 

The incorporation feems likelieft to fucceed 
by following that method the gardeners call 
grafting by approximation, wherein the branches 
of two ftems planted near each other, arc 
brought gradually to approach uhtil they 
touch : they then arc bound cldfe under one 
ligature, in order to make them grow toge- 
ther ; but this they will not do, unlefs fomc of 
the bark and rind of both be pared oflF, and 
their (ides flatted and fmoothed, fo^that thefap 
veflels may open into one another, the vital 
juices mingle, and the circulation mutually 
communicate between them. When found to 
have thoroughly coalefced, one is cut off 
below, and the other above the jundure, 
whereby the remaining (hoot will Income a 
branch of the other tree : and tjiis may be done 
upon either of them at pleafure, according to 
the gardener's own wants or the deniands of his 
cuftomers. 

If fomething of the like prpcefs were tried 
upon Philofophy and Religion, I apprehend 
they might both receive confiderable improve- 
ment : for by piercing through the outward 
forms, and idioms into the fap and fpirit, which 
might mutually alfimilatc by degrees, the cool- 

nefs 
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nefs of the one would temper the warmth of 
the other, and in return derive a frudtifying 
vigour therefrom, to the great advantage of 
both. For Reafon is a very indifferent bearer, 
its juices vifcid, and its circulation flow, pro^i. 
ducing leaves, and blofToms,. and knotty ex- 
crefcencies copioufly cnoughi but feldom bring- 
ing any Serviceable fruit to maturity without 
great advantages of foil, painful cultivation, arid 
continual tendency. Whereas Religion is a 
prodigious bearer, oftener redundant than barren 
in the pooreft grounds : but the ftrong tone of 
Its veflclsand-its precipitant circulation drive on 
the juices before well digcfted, and are apt to 
throw crudities into the fruit, which will like 
Ibme pears, frequently contain more of woody 
concretion than wholefome pulp. 

As to the choice of either to be faved for the 
ftem or the (lock, this may be left to difcre- 
tion : the ftudious man will probably graft 
Religion upon Philofophy for his own ufe, but 
the contrary for the generality. In both cafes, 
provided be employ healthy flocks of the ge- 
nuine kind, uncankercd with prejudice or pecu* 
liarity, and the inoculation be (kilfully per** 
formed, the fruits will be the fame in fubflance, 
only differing a little in c61our and flavour, and 
perhaps the leaves and twigs differently fhaped 
and fet on : fo that however appearing two 
diftinft fpccies to the common beholder, they 
will have the famq nutritive effedt upon the 

T 3 con- 
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conftitation of the ufcr. And fbt our better 
encouragement to endeavour the afibclation we 
may remark that the ends propofcd by both to 
our attainment areiinrular. 

Philofophy leads ns by the ccntcmpl^ion of 
nature to difcover the power and gpodnefs of 
God, whofc views never terminate upon evil^ 
whoie univerfal Providence conncfts all his per- 
ceptive creatures in one common intereft: 
whence we are to regard ourfelves as citizens of 
the world, promoting its benefit in that little 
part of it wherewith we have intercourfe, add 
encreafing the quantity of happinefs in any fub- 
jedt wherever we can. Chriilianity inftruds us 
te do all things for the glory of God, to reft 
our dependence upon him, to heboid him in rhe 
amiable light of an indulgent father ordering all 
things for our good, to conGder ourfelves as 
members of Cbrift, which is but another 
phrafe to cxprefs citizens of the world, be bciiig 
tl2e£rft-born and head of every cteature, who 
are his members, and fellow (member's of one 
another; to love our neighbour as xHjrfdvies^ 
nor to flop thene, but pray for them that der 
Ipitefully ufe us <and perfecute us, to feed our 
enemy if he hunger, and if he thirfl togivehim 
drink. One recommends prudence and bene* 
volenceas the two pillars whereon toere£t<our 
Tules of conduct : the other adyifes to be wife as 
ferpents^ and harmlefs as doves. One warns us 
to beware of appetite and paffion, nor ever 

fuifcr 
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fijficr them to iifurp upon tbQ <iuthorIty of rear 
fon: the other exhorts tp fubdu.e oar fjcftily 
luft^, and bring the oarnal man under {vi^sBiion 
to the fpiritual. One .defcribe^ the paiTag^ 
through matter as a (hort excgrfion kadipg to 
our natural refidence {n th^ fociety of pufiP 
(pirlts : the other calU life a journey through 
the vale of mortality, and heaven o»r propi^r 
home. In (hort the true drttft jof ixith ia Aone 
other than the advancement of faappine&aq^iong 
men as well in body as mind : and whatever in 
either }eads afide from that ain}, or gmidoQ^ 
pcchin^ Cowards it, may b? propou^ced fpuriouf 
orerroneptfs. 

10. Ncyerthelefs it muft be confeifcd, that 
Religion contains oiany things having no im- 
mediate relation thereto: it Jays great ftrefs 
upon forms, ceremonies, and ftrength of per** 
fuafion ; it feems to enjoin arbitrsuy precepts, 
to inculcate the neceflity of doftrines meerly 
fpeculatif e, to demand aflent with<Kit convicr 
tion or even comprehenfioo pf the truths afr 
fented to; it takes a compafs to »tt«n it? end, 
turning our backs againft reafon in fome parts 
of the way ; it leads the votary aloi^g darkfonoc 
paflages, where he muft follow implicitly be- 
caufe bidden, without knowing why, or whi- 
ther going; it fpeaks in figurative cxpreffions, 
and gives enigmatical commands, which muft 
be underftood with |ufH confidence of having 
T 4 attained 
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attained the right interpretation, at the hazard 
of all our hopes and all our happinefs. . 

We are told the letter killeth, but the fpirit 
maketh alive : but how have dodors dijflfered, 
and damned one another for their adherence to 
the exprefs words, or the latent meaning ! And 
cyen in the Parts remaining undifputed, it is 
often difficult to diicern which is form, and 
which is fubftance diredtly operating to falva- 
tion, or remotely neceflary to lead into the 
way of it. So that it may be compared to a 
Walnut, divided into fuch multiform quarters 
as require great nicety to peel without hurting 
the nut : if you go to pare it with a knife as you 
would an apple, you will take off part of the 
kernel, and leave part of the (kin* Nay, con- 
iidering the great difference of conftitutions, 
and how^ many there are that cannot digeft the 
kernel without the fkin, nor will fwallow the 
^ latter unlefs you perfuade them it is kernel, it 
may be almoft impoflible to manage Co dexter- 
oufly as neither to do real hurt to the weak, nor 
difguftthe ftrpng. 

Thefe confiderations may warn us fufficieiitly 
what llippery ground we are going to enter upon, 
where we muft not tread with fear and trembling 
nor yet with raflinefs ; but endeavour to maintain 
an unruffled courage well compatible with vigi- 
lant caution, though not with terror and trepi- 
dation. He that is obliged to walk upon the 

edge 
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edge of a precipice muft overcome his fears, or 
they will certainly throw him down j or if he 
fixffcv his thoughts to fall off their guard for a 
moment, the danger will be as great. There- 
fore we (hall refolve to proceed with a circum- 
fpefty unbiased freedom, folicitous not to give 
offence, more folicitous to do no real damage 
any where,, but unfolicitous of that favour 
which ari&s from partiality to the prgudices of 
others. But fince freedom has been fo grofsly 
mifunderftood as to be taken by fome for perr 
verienefs and obftinacy, and placed by others 
of confined views and narrow prejudices, ia a 
bold oppofition againft whatever they do not 
like, it will be expedient to know fomething 
of its genuine nature, before we venture upop 
the exercife of it : and becaufe it is of no fmaU 
avail towards keeping us in the right way, to 
obferve the turnings on either hand that lead 
aftray from it, we (hall beftow fome time upqn 
examination of the principal hinderances, that 
ordinarily pb(lrg£t the courfe of a true freedom 
of enquiry aqd judgement. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

I 

Freedom of Tb9ugbt. 

EDUCATION, example, and cuftom, aft 
the firft channel of lcnowle<jge and accom* 
pIKhment $ it is thefe ipake the difl^rence t^ 
tween th^ civilized and the favage : for neither 
reafon lior hiftory leave room to imag;ine a par- 
ticolar virtue in climates, infpiring judgement 
and fcience into the inhabitants foorn therdn 
with the air they 'breathe, nor that there arc not 
dipfe in the moft barbarous countries, who 
ibike out as large improvements as can be 
made by a fipgle perfon unaided hy his ne^- 
hours. But fingle perfons can ipake very little 
advances of themfelves, nor does the dif- 
ference between ooe people and another arife 
JTQm any other caufe, than theniutual coxnmu- 
nicatioa of lights amon^ tbeip. The experience 
of thofe who have gone before us, conveyed 
by inftrudion, (hortens our road to knowledge, 
and by lifting us over a confiderable part of the 
way, leaves us in frefli vigour and fpirits to pur- 
fue the reft, or run further lengths beyond. 
For at our entrance into life every thipg is new, 
every thing unknown, fo there is no ground 
whereon to build a rational conviftion, nor 
other reafon to be had for aiTenting to any 

thing. 
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thing> than becaufe wc were taught it. And the 
like may be faid of any particular art or fciencc, 
wherein docility is the feft requifite enabling 
Vi% to make a proficiency : for judgement comes 
from experience^ and experience i§ only gotten 
by prafticc \ but the ways of praftice neceflary 

I for gaining experience muft be fuggcfted to us, 
dnd entered upon withont any knowledge of 
Ihcir expedience, unlefs what we learn from 
inftrufiion. 
f fiat tbc pleafures, the paffions, and the levity 
bf youth, perpetually drawing off their attention, 
render it neceflary to raife up contrary pafllons 
For keeping them obfervant, as likewife for pre- 
B venting their being bewildered by the many op- 
^Bolite documents abroad in the world : £0 they 
^pre plied with topics of fear and (hamc, to make 
^them perfevere in the truth they have been put 
into, the peculiar excellence of it is continually 
chimed in their ears, and great cautions urged 
to beware of feducers that would lead them 
aftray. And after having followed their guides 
fomc time, the eafe of ading and thinking in 
a particular track gives them an habitual liking 
thereto, and cafts a ftrangenefs and udcouthnels 
opon every thing nor exactly conformable there- 
with. Hence we very commonly find, that 
proficients in all fciences, profeffions, and ways 
of life, conceive a prodigious opinion of the 
trains of thought and courfes of pradtice whereto 
they have been accuftomcd, with a fovereign 

conrempt 
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contempt of all others in comparifon with their 
own. 

This prejudice arifing from education, or 
where that has been negleded, from fome 
teacher or company happening to gain an afcen- 
dant over the mind, is excufable in the vulgar 
of all ranks, who have no rules nor fentiments, 
but what were inculcated into them, and are 
no hinderance to their freedom of thought 
which they are not capable of exercifing; for 
where there is no power, there is no room either 
for liberty or reftraint; But wanting either leifure 
or capacity to penetrate below the furface, they 
dwell upon externals, or catch at fome favourite 
word, fuch as church, or faith, or grace, or 
liberty, or reafop,'.or nature, or redlitude, the 
proper import of which they do not under- 
ftand : and if they puCh their zeal to extrava- 
gancies, it is more the fault of their leaders than 
their own, for they would each follow his own 
way without difturbing one another, where 
their own paflions and interefts are not imme- 
diately concerned, if not inftigated by perfons 
who have private ends to ferve, or whimfical 
humours to gratify upon them. Therefore the 
fources of narrow-mindednefs, confidered as a 
fault of the Will and not a natural imbecillity, 
muft be fought for among fuch', as were enabled 
by nature and their (ituation to. have enlarged 
their undcrftanding beyond t^^4^fflKk ' 
fufed into them by example ^-^ JKL* 
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For inilrudion will not do every thing alone; 
}t can neither be given fo fully as to reach every 
^)art|cu}ar cafej)f conduct that may happen, nor 
fo clearly aj5 to leave Uo hazard of being «ver mif* 
luxderftood: befides that, change of circum- 
ilances ^nd new fcenes of life occuring will re- 
quire other rules than thofe we have been pro* 
vided with, and the bed of teachers being falli« 
ble, will unavoidably mingle ibmething of error 
^d human imperfection in their fyftem. There* 
fore he that has eyes to fee, as well as ears to 
hear, muft fee for himfelf, as well as liften to 
what is told him, and employ his private judge* 
ment to underftand, to ap{dy, to enlarge, or to 
corre<^ the learning he lus received from eda- 
pation^ exaaiple, or caftom. 

But this exercjfe of private judgement is a 
very difficult talk to manage, and its dedfiont 
liaUe to the fame inconveniences, as thoie made 
for us by other peq>le : for ic being impoffible 
in any fcience, even in the mathematics, to 
carry the whole proceis in our heads whereby 
we arrived at any truth, we muft reft opoa 
the charader of affiirance we find it bear 10 oor 
imagination ; by whidi means oor own prede- 
terminatioDS come to operate opoo us in the 
fame manner with the notions we were bred 
up in, that is, by their aotbority* But this 
afithority waou the further oie of yadg/uoetit 
^Btckoe OS from oppreftion soder k, fuQ as 
'^ fls. the other : for jodgemtst ripens bjr 
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etperiencei which we acquire gradually, nor 
IS it uncommon for Aibfequent experience to 
girc OS a very different notion of things from 
fhat left upon us by a fornier. Nor is it al- 
ways cafy to diftinguilh between what we had 
difcovered ourfelves, and what we have im- 
bibed from our teachers, or catched by fyiit* 
pathy from the company we have con forced 
with; for often forgetting the channels through 
which our perfuafions were derived to os, wc 
regard them as ielf- evident principles, mani- 
fefted by a kind of intuitive evidence : whence 
come the notions of innate ideas, of eflential 
tnd eternal truths, of inherent reftitode, beiQty 
and laudablenefs of actions good in themfelve^, 
and the like; which are fuppofed immediate 
objef):s of an internal fenfe, difcovering them 
by a fagacity of difcernment, not by inveftiga- J 
lions of reafon, whofe bufinefs it is rather to ™ 
defend and enforce, than to weigh or examine 
them. 

The high veneration commonly inculcared 
for the ways and principles men have been 
brought up in, becomes transferred to the in- 
ternal fenfe as foon as they conceive it opening, 
that is, as foon as it feems to diOinguilh the 
character of truth, or expedience independent 
on the teacher's authority, efpecially if it dit 
covers errors and imperfedVions in the things 
they have been taught, for then it appears 
more venerable than that thev were habituated 
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to venerate* This veneration for their fagactty 
of difcernmcnt, and the predetcrnunations fixed 
therebyi not unfrcquently grows into a ftrong 
paflion which cafts (hackles upon the thought : 
for innocent miftakc or ignorance may proceed 
firom other caufes, hot it is always fome lecret 
paflion that Infringes upon our liberty, forcing 
us into a train of thought conformable to its 
interefts, and reftraining us from looking upon 
whatever fccms to endanger them. It would 
be endlefs to hunt after all the extravagancies 
■tfiis paflion leads into» but when it happens to 
^Kake the road of Religion, it divided into two 
^nrincipal branches : one upon confidence of 
^Blnowing the road better and running greater 
I lengths in it than any body elfe, and this 
ends In Bigotry j the other of having found 
the beaten road hollow, as running along 
I ^^i^^y ground, with a refolution of fteering 
as wide from it as poflible, and this draws off 
into what is ufually called Frcethinking- 

2. But how far afunder foever thefc two 
branches may point, one may obferve a refem- 
blance in the manner of laying them out, and 
a mixture of each others charaftcr in the pro- 
jectors* For the bigot is a freethinker with 
refped to the dodlors of his Church, delighting 
to cenfure their expofuions and praftices, as 
deviations from the primitive purity : and the 
freethinker is a bigot to certain favourite prin- 
ciples, the infallibility of his reafon, the felf- 

evidences 
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evidences of abflraded truths, tbe abfurdity of 
divine interpoficions, and the'touchftone of 
ridicule, nor vi^ill hear a word that (hould be 
fpoken of them difrefpedfully. 

Both are alike prefumptuous, arrogant, felf* 
fufficient, indiOTolubly wedded to their own per 
culiar notions, confiding in their fagacity of 
difcerning truths intuitively ; judging of their 
merit by comparifon^ and therefore looking 
upon the reft of mortals with a contemptu* 
ous pity, thereby to heightdft their own fupe* 
riority over them ; impatient of contradifiion, 
fcorning to learn as implying imperfe^ion-, but 
aiming to draw all others after them s ambitious 
of (hining everywhere, and appearing perfons of 
confequence, difdainful of common atchieve- 
ments, but pu(hing always at extraordinary 
lengths. 

The views of both lie confined within a 
fcanty compafs, for they care little to obferve 
human nature, to (ludy the paflions and 
affeftions, their proper balance, their uics and 
abufes, to confult the general convenience, to 
fuit their doctrines to the capacities,, and the 
various ftations of life wherein men are engaged; 
but f;ame their fyftem, both of opinion and 
condnft, agreeably to their own fituatjon and. 
ulages, and then exped: that every body fhould 
conform ftriftly to their , plan. They make, 
mighty pretence of zeal for the public good, 
but then it extends only to fuch of the public as 
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chime in with their fchemes ; for all the re^ 

i rhey deteft or defpife. 

^ Both entertain narroMr conceptions of the 
fapreme Being, taking their idea of him front 
human affedions, and human ariderflanding, 
and confidently perfuading themfclves that xhtxi 
pidurc is an exadt copy of the original : thus 
deprefling him 10 their own level as 1 fliortcr 
way than driving to imitate his pcrfedionsi 
and depreciating their fellow-creatures until 
they conceit themfclves raifed far above the 
midway between them add their Creator. Both 
agree to place the whole fum and fubftance of 1 
Religion in forms and creeds; which the one | 
therefore regards as the fole thing efTential, in 
contempt of praftical fentiments and the com- 
mon duties of their flaiion i while the other, 
finding no elTential value in theni, concludes 
unfavourably of Religion itfelf, as containing 
tiothing folid or ufcful 

■ 3, The bigot has been carefully trained up^ 

^or terrified by the rantings of fome gifted 
preacher into a ferious and induftrioiis temper j 
he plies clofe to his Icflbns, and gains ap- 
plaufe for his diligence and proficifency ; he 
hears grievous lamentations at the univerfal 
depravity and blindnefs of mankind, is per- 
petually taught the doftrine of the ftrait gatc^ 
dind put in mind how happy it is that he has 
the means and difpofition of mind afforded for 
Vol. UL U etitering 
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entering it. He looks upon it as BU indifpch- 
fible duty to attain a higher degrecof pcrFcdioh 
than ever yet Vas attained, at leafl 'fihce the 
primitive times } he affeds'tb blk meanly of 
bimfelf, as unable to do or think any thing 
that i$ good, but that God will/giveliis abun- 
dant grace to fuch as call upon him earneftly^ 
He fighs andi groans at the infatuation of man- 
kind, as giving a real'grief and vexation to the 
holy fpirit, whofe fondnefs thereby becomes 
. more flrongly. attached to thofe very few that 
leek him, and he h fiire none feek more ear- 
nclily than, himfclf : fo of coiirfe Tie * mall Ife 
the prinie favourite of heaven, to whom fie is 
bcccinie ricccflary, bccaufe without 'himi there 
would be no true worship in the World. 

fie {hows a'ftrong'propcn&y*to vvork'm 
cles, but the inquifitivenefs of the tinSes not 
permitting, he deals largely in fecrct whifpcrs 
private illuminations and inward fecirnjgs, 
wherein nobody can contradjft him. Provi- 
dence feem3 to ha^e nothing elfe to do* than to 
fend his minute motions, and every little turn 
, of chance refpedihg him, is an in'terpofiuon of 
heaven. He thinks himfelf hiinfibte, ^biit fees 
none comparable to himic\f in that only* valua- 
ble q^uality, a zeal for the divine glory : if lie 
has any fincere wifties for the- good -of 'others, 
they are overwhelmed by the joy of gathering 
a multitude of followers, wKom lie Iffnvcs to 
chide and affright into his train, rather than to 

invite 
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invhe and pcrfuide : for he docs all iri eagerficfs 
and anger, and whoever proves rcfraftory he 
cenfures, and damns moft unmercifully. He 
penetrates into the fecret counfels of heaven, 
fees minutely its ways of proceeding, what is a' 
mercy, and what a judgement : for having the 
fpirit tX the Lord he muft know the rhind of 
the Lord, and be the fare interpreter of bis 
wofd, which to the carnal-minded, that is, to 
all other peribns, appears in fuch manner as 
that feeing they do not fee, and bearing they do 
not underftand. 

He fearcKes the Scriptures daily, for he talks 
fciu%:e kny other language, hunts perpetualljT 
for texts to fopport his particular perfuafions, 
turnkthe moft foreign fo as to make them (erve 
his porpofe, introduces them by head and 
(hoiilders upon the moft triflbg occafions, and 
this he calls feafching. He finds them incul- 
cate ftrongly the duties of prayer, of abftinence, 
of alm%iving, of devout exercifes together with 
a good life : fo he pronounces a good life to 
coniift wholly in them, and that crying incei^ 
fandyt Lord, Lord, is, doing the Will of our 
Father which is in heaven. He would have 
eveiy body hunt le^res from mornmg ta 
nig^t, or fingpialms every third hour, or con- 
tinually ejaculate at their work, or mingle 
prayers among their diverfions, ftarve them* 
felves both in food and cloathing, but give him 
aU t&ear money to difpofe of in pious ufes and 

u 2 purchafe 
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purcbafe himfelf more followers and moreado- 
ration, He fcorns to (ludy humati nature, 'for 
nature is utterly corrupted by the fall, and we 
are to a£t as contrary to it as pofTible, living in 
the world as though we were not in the world. 

He wants calmnefs enough to obferve that a 
crooked (lick muft be bent the contrary way 
juft fo much beyond the line, as you exped it 
will recoil after taking off your hand ; fo a pru- 
dent teacher will enjoin a greater firi£lnefs than 
he wifhes fhould be adhered to, allowing for 
the recoil of natural appetites,, old defires and 
habits : but he keeps bending on with all his 
might, until by continual preflure he brings the 
flick to remain in the oppofite curvature. He 
moves folely by zeal, and is an utter ilranger to 
difcretion; nor ever regards what is feafible, but 
what is right in his own theory. He confidcrs 
not that there are many neceflary profeffiops 
which require the whole application to fulfil 
the duties of them, and that men may be pious 
and ufeful members of fociety, without being 
diviqes : but having nothing clfe to do himfelf, 
with neither knowledge, genius, nor ability for 
^ny other employment, he would perfuade all 
mankind to follow their refpedive callings 
only by . the by, making divinity their principal 
ftudy, becaufe then they muft all refort to his 
oracle, from whence alone . they can receive it 
genuine. 

4. The 
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4. The freethinker perhaps coo has imbibed 
his principles from the perfons among whom 
he was bred up ; or perhaps has been bred up in 
no principles at all, but catches at any fpecious 
pretences fuggefted to cover him from the (hamc 
of following uncontroulcd appetite and humour» 
which he calls nature ; or it may be, has been 
educated a little too ftridtly by perfons better 
verfed in the forms and tenets of Religion than 
the ends they were calculated to anfwer j but 
being of a lively volatile temper he digefts nothing 
of what is taught himi his leflbns become dry, all 
appears tafk and burden, and he defpairs of ever 
making the proficiency required of him as an 
indifpenfible duty. Under this uneafinefs he 
meets with fomebody who in a confident air 
talks flightingly of the, difciplinc that has dif-* 
turbed him, reflefks on his teachers as proceed* 
ing more by roce than judgement, finds fault 
with the^r documents^ and perhaps judly in 
the manner they have been delivered, convinces 
him that forms and articles have nothing eflcn- 
rial in them, that if men would do what they 
know to be right, performing their duties as 
members of fociety, they would want nothing 
clfe, and makes wondrous merry with th? 
dogmaticalnefs of pedants, and the fuperflitions 
currently erteepied facred among the vulgar. 

Thefe comfortable difcourfes, addreffed both 

ill the argumentative and ludicrous parts to the 

good fenfe of our pupil, well fuiting his couj 
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lenience and fprightly temper, qaickly wear oflF 
what little reverence he may have remaining for 
hk inftruftors : he is confciousof having received 
no benefit from their teaching, nor found any 
thing deeper than form and words; fees himfelf 
wifer than them, and rejoices in the freedom 
of thoughtj now at length emancipated from 
their fetters. Bat whatever fource he derives 
his notions from, whether education, example 
of his parents, or accidental infinuations that 
have gained credit with him by hitting his fancy, 
he efteems them all his own difcoveries: for he 
V^ill take nothing upon truft, nor otherwife than 
ks hints, Until made his own by having the 
fandion of his judgement. He hates trouble, 
thinks all painful invelligation needlefs, as 
tending only to perplex, and makes his deci- 
fions eafily without fcruple or diffidence. 
• This gives him a fuperlative conceit of his 
own underftanding, which can difcern right and 
wrong at a glance, for whatever ftrongly ftrikes 
bis fancy carries an intrinfic beauty, and what- 
ever does not co-incide with his ideas, he will 
venture to fay muft be abfurd in itfelf : by 
thefe marks he diftinguifhes the eiience of 
things, as the eye diftinguifhes colours upon 
infpedion. In this faculty he participates of 
the divine nature, for God is perfed reafon, 
whofe intelligence may indeed be fomewhat 
larger in compafs, but in kind he will venture 
to fay, muft be juft the fame with his own : for 

there 



tlfc^ afc np dfS^^^' ip. ceHAipty and intuition, 
t^ meceA ideot|^who can )uft know two an4 
tWQ makJe fofKy kxKxi^rs that as certain as New- 
ton. He talks much of a nature of things, bind- 
ing upon the Almighty, and marking out the 
field ^ ooinipotencA to range in^ therefore by 
knpyir^ th^, he knows prccifely what Go4 
can, or cannot do : hut he pevcr vouchlafes tp 
«X{^in what he means by Nature, or what by 
T^ing^y and if you alk him, he laughs at your 
ftupidity, or when mod gracious, tells you, that 
yoU'WiU not know, for fear it might undeceive 
.j:pa in feme prejudice of education. 

He knows nothing of human nature, as if 
Maj) wa$ nQ{ arnoog thq things whofe naturp 
is 9ontijiually in his^ mouth, but experts that 
every poi;ter a^ chairman (bould djfcern what 
is right withpi^t inftru^6lipn or guidaocCir . He 
never tri^ to improve the l^nowledge oi man- 
kind pr(lril^9 out any practical fyftem preferable 
to thoie in vogue : v^hofe ufes he takes no pains 
to examiiie, nojrr what inconvenience inight 
enfue if th^y ^ere abpli(hed without fubfti- 
tucin^fometbing better in their room. His de- 
light lies wholly in oppofition : if men believe 
•nv^liing that is taught t^m, it is enough ; no 
matter vvhat elfe t})?y bclieyc;; To build up 
wopld be l^hpriQus and pedantic, much more 
to defend fuch an edifice as he could raife if it 
(hould chance to be attacke^i : fo he takes the 
.eaiier^ pleafanter, fafer talk of pulling down. 

u 4 jfle 
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He loves to pick holes or make them wherever 
he can, to trip up an adverfary at unav^ares, 
or find an infirmitjr in perfons of e(teemed cha- 
radcrs. 

He is not fo prone to anger as the bigot, e)j:- 
cept now and then when gravelled in argument* 4 
but as utter a ftranger to difcreti6n : for he will 
have his joke in feafon and out of feafon, and is 
never better pleafed than in puzzling an illiceraft 
perfop upon feme common article of belief. 
Ridicule is his trufty weapon, as doing its work 
much quicker or cleverer than argument^ for 
what cannot ftand that touchftone, mud needs 
be abfurd : but any queer fellow that tries to 
joke upon him only makes himfelf ridiculous, 
for he never fees an abfurdity in his own cha- 
racter though pointed out ever fo clearly, fo fees 
no joke in any thing faid to expofe it, and will 
venture to fay he knows what is a good jeft, as 
well as a good reafon. He afFefts to appear 
mighty full of doubts, but in reality never 
doubted of any thing : for what he pretends to 
doubt of, he is abfolutely fure muft be falfe, 
becaufe he difcerns the char^dter of abfqrdity in 
it by his moral fenfe. 

He takes his idea of Chriftianity fometimes 
from the extravagances of the Me^^dafts, fome- 
times from the tyrannical polir^*^^«c Papifts, 
and perceives no inconfiften^ Jfcakingj^ it 
cither the delufion of filly 
deep laid fchemes of crafty 
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immtnie riches and power, according as (erves 
his pitfent porpofe. He runs down charity, and 
cries up benevolence, but grofsly miftakes boA 
the one and the other : for he places charity 
folely in building churches or giving money to 
beggars, and benevolei^ce in eafinefs of carriage 
and a chearful converJTation, or in doing any 
obliging office for a friend, or acquaintance^ 
that may be done without much trouble to 
yourfelf. He abhors perfecution as an invafioh 
of the rights of mankind, but he criticizes and 
teazes, derides and runs down with his contemp- 
tuous fneer whatever he does not like, the only 
pieans of perfecution in his power : as if man- 
kind had not a right to candid and equitable 
judgement with refpe£t to their good name, as 
well as to their liberties and properties. He 
laughs at Satan and the burning fiery furnace ; 
and remarks very profoundly that anger is a 
pailion, and God being difpaflionate reafon, can- 
not be angry nor difpleafed with any body : 
but could do no more than give men the faculty 
of reafon with a freedom of indifference which if 
they abufe by fuperftition and bigotry, they muft 
inevitably run themfclves into perpetual mif- 
chief, nor can the divine power help them, for 
it is not in the nature of things that they (hould 
be happy. 

5. Thus have I attempted to fketch out the 
icrths both of bigotry and freethinking ; if 

be r 1 charadters in life that take in 

the 




3H _ :JSfmfm ^^1^1^^ Chafes. 
^cJq CQpBpjUs, I aia hearxily gb^; of it, ^nd 
fhouJd.bc l?qtjter, pleafcd to fbik| conyif^kedof 
^viDg exaggerated matters, than fou^nd tp 
iffiWGi given a true pi^ure of living original^. 
!|^u.t 1 fear tl^ere are too m^ny in the world 
^wbo have m^e larger advances either vi^ 
.than they know of tbemftlvps: foi; nei/tbcr 
bigQt por freethinker will ^ver owu or ia cv^r 
^Qonfciou; of l)i8 being fuch, nor ever fails of 
^^diftijjguUhiog t^fi otjicr plainly. Fo^w^^jp 
.<5afily jfee the budget uppn oux neighbours back, 
bviyc PQtjbi9^ i^s h$trd«r t!bap. to. penet^^ oqr own 
.^cre); ipo«yes pf coadM^^ ^^ grpupds of pet- 
fuqiion, dcfiirc, ^vin^ ?t more ijcitim^te cofl;i^- 
lion yi^ithi a^e^t th^ is, coipqionl^y iin?gine(^. 
There i$ a fatisfa^ion at^ewjipg; ^h^e ^^fcevt^ 
ip^nt of truth,/ wWch fftyesi us, for the mark tp 
4iR;ingi|i(h fingle trmhjs, i^pt imrpedi^tcly fup- 
port^d.by pthprs,, and make us as it ^^re fcpl 
them, whence comes the ?pi;ha palpable ap- 
plied tp truth or falfchood : now ther« are 
other fatisfaftions fpringing from latent defires, 
that frequently beguile us By giving that pleafing 
countenance to. whatever they fallen upofl|, 
which is the proper charaderiftic of truth 
clearly difcerned. And perhaps there is a fpice 
qf cither chars^der, if not a mixture of both, 
greater or lefs, in the compofition of every 
man : for we are ^11 too clofely wedded to our 
own notions, and too hafty to undervalue and 
cavil at thofe of others. Therefore we ought 

to 
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to have a fellow feeling for perfons under 
either of t|ie nbove- mentioned fpecies of in- 
firmicy, and regard them only as a little furtlier 
gone than ourfelves in the common diftemper 
jbcident to the human intellects. 

Nor are they ufelefs in the hand of Provi^ 
dence, but like other evils, made to produce 
good fruits by balancing one another, and 
Serving to keep the world in the middle rpa^d 
of fobriety and difcretion by their oppoflr^ 
attra<^ions. Perhaps our clergy would grow 
femifs in their duties and quite carelefs of their 
flocks, if it were not for the danger of having 
them all enticed away by the indefatigable in- 
veiglements of enthuliafls. Perhaps they would 
be rigid and authoritative, placing Religion 
wholly in fpeculative points^ and giving out 
tj^ir own ingenious imaginations for the cer^^ 
tain, fenfe of the facred records, if there were 
not the ^ttthinker ready at hand to demand a 
reaibn for all they afTert, and catch them trip* 
piog whenever a moment off their guard. Nor 
is it unlikely that many of the laity have taken 
^ diftade from the palpable abfurdities of en» 
thufiafts, againft that injudicious fandtity that ^ 
leads into them; or have been put upon find-» 
ing reafons for the faith that is in them, and 
taught to ftand a joke, by being peftered with 
the fcoflfers ; or drawn by the difputes bandied 
about, to difcourfe of Religion, which eife 

would 
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would have remained an unfafhionable topic 
never to be mentioned in good company. 

But it becomes not us to encourage or coun- 
tenance evil that good may come of it ; the 
permiflion of evil is the prerogative of Heaven, 
who alone knows how to produce good there* 
from : it is our part to acquieice contentedly 
undet what we cannot help, to ufe our endea- 
vours towards remedying or leflfening the evil 
fo far as we can, provided we do not apply 
perfecution, animofity, contempt, or other re- 
medies worfe than the difeafe, but efpecially to 
be careful the infedion does not take hold on 
ourfelves. For prejudice furrounds us on all 
quartersi and in one ihape or other creeps upon 
us imperceptibly, nor perhaps is it- poflible to- 
tally to cfcapc its influence. There are prejudices 
of education, prejudices of company and cuftom, 
prejudices of private opinion, prior determina- 
tion, inclination, habit, novelty, intereft, con- 
venience, and diflike. Nothing fo eafy as to 
avoid Scylla by running upon Charybdis., this 
deceives both the bigot and freethinker, for 
while they (land aghafl with horror at the rocks 
upon which others have been beaten, are them- 
felves fwallowed up in the whirlpool : and in ge- 
neral men arc apt to place the whole of prudence 
in guarding againft fome ftriking folly obferved 
in their neighbours. Being therefore apprized 
of our danger, we may fee there is need enough 
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of vigilance and ciifeimfpedtion : and what 
makes our (leerage the more difficult is, that we 
afe forced to employ the fame gales for carrying 
us on our way, that threatens us with de- 
flra6tion. 

6. For without education, without deference 
to the authority and credit in the inflxudtions of 
our tutors, we fhall ftick at the firft entrance 
into knowledge : without regarding the opinions 
of others, we (hall make no improvement beyond 
tlie pedantry of a college,, without compliance 
with general cuftoms, we fhall attain no know- 
ledge of the world, nor be of life to any other 
than ourfelves, hut mud move each in a little 
fphere of his own, not as one of the fociety : 
without fome fleadinefs in . our own determina- 
tions, and adherence to the convidtions of our 
reafon, we (hall be perpetually wavering, whiffle^ 
about with every wind, never know what dif- 
cretion is, nor ever perfevere in a regular courfe 
of condudt. Therefore we ought to give all 
thcfe their proportionable weight upon us, not 
fuiFering any one to preponderate above the 
reft nor exceed its due (hare in our eftimation : 
wherein lies the main difficulty, for whoever 
does not wilfully Hiut his eyes, may fee they all 
deferve a proportion of our regard. 

For wc muft fuppofe men to ufe their under- 
fianding in yshdX they teach and what they do, 
or at lead to have followed others before them 
who did ufe it : therefore whatever is received 

that 
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that way has the (andidfAftheir judgement on 
Its fide, on the other hand it will hardly be de^ 
nied that whoever follows his leaders implicitly, 
or drives down with tl>e torrent of coftom, 
whether in matters of doftrine or pradlice, will 
inevitably run upon many pemicioua errors dnd 
abfurdittes : whence comes the neceflky of' 
ffrivate judgement and uiidg our own eyei. 
Neverthelcfs tbe general reception carries a joft 
and AtDng prefumption in its favOur> not to be 
overcome unlefs upon pofitive and cogetit evi-* 
denccj nor without mature deliberation : for 
there may be an expedience found by longexpe^- 
rience in things where tbe contrary appears upofr 
a flight infpei^on, and in all courts of judge- 
ment the burden of the proof lies, upon him 
who tenders the iflue. In like manner* the do- 
ciliDns fixed in our mind whether by iniirudtion, 
example or former exercifcs of our own reafoDi 
carry the like preiumption, fubjed nevertfaek^ 
to be outweighed by further examination or ex- 
perience : and the adherence to them notwith^ 
flaoding this counter weight, is termed either 
conftancy or obftinacy, for both are the fame 
quality of pcrfeverancc according as Well, or iU 
diredtcd. 

But in what particular cafes this perfeveranoe 
is a fault oi a virtue, of when private judgement 
is to take place of authority or preconcdved 
opinions, it may be impofiible to lay down a 
rule for afcertaining. precifely : »or wei« it eat-^ 

pedien 
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pcdicrit Tor the world that fecb ttile cbiild be 
found, f6f this Wburd take 'd«r^y ttidre than 
half ^he bufihcfs'iif 'life. "We flbotild then pro- 
ceed ' ixicchanicaily in the beaten track, having 
ho'ufe 'for our underftanding, uniefs now and 
theb at'flfAtfed-fcafbhs, whdn' bur 'tule called lipbn 
dsto extitlt': ^blit nbw we muft Keep otir 
ittlAds ateh, having ennplc^ttient for all dor 
f&6uttifts, iiifitW to bbferve ihd cbnfider as to 
i^tttbte, dfed white \Ve purfoe our track, 'rtioft' 
Idbk befbreand aroiihd lis upon objefts as they 
dodir, tifih|<)Ur beft difctetion to prevent us 
from dther deviating wani6nty, 6x fdrupHrfg to 
iEiR:''6ur quarter when bccafion ihalt require, 
we'inuft expect to make'fome Ihiftakes, blit 
may avoid fuch as are pernicidus and dfeftruc- 
five; and I tnow of ho better rule for teffenlrig 
them' than ^to apply all our means of informa- 
don, whether thbfe received from dthcrs, or 
gotten hy our own fagacity and induftry, for 
balancing and correding one another, and to 
'beware cbhlhintly of the bias of paflion ; for 
this it is that always cranips the thought, and 
renders us narrow minded. 

7. aVc have already fheWn the dangers of 
vanity and felf-conceit, whether of beiij^g able 
fo rfc3^*u|x>n our or to lay open their 

utterlgnoraricc: 'biit thiSfe are not the Only 
psiffiohs Sthat deftrby bur freedom, they drive 
lis forcibly into a licentioufnefs of thought, 
whepcasofliefs operate' by* reftralht; feiit ^Tfe<a 

freedom 
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freedom cannot be enjoyed with total exempt 
don both from force and reftraint. The (hackleS 
caft upon the mind may come from zeal fof" 
imbibed pcinciples, fcrupulous fear of doing 
wrong, (hame of appearing, fingular, foftnefs to 
receive impreflion from importunity and pofitive 
aflertions, pliancy to cuftom, inveteracy of 
habit, indolence of temper averfe to the trouble 
of examination, hafty determination a natural 
eonfequence of the former, veneration or diflike 
of particular perfons, intereft, P^i'ty> and pri- 
vate inclination. All which frequently prove 
grievous hinderances to the progrefs of our m- 
fonings, and yet fome of thefe reflraints arene* 
cei&ry to balance one another, to keep us fteady 
in a good courfe, or drive us out of a bad one, 
fo that we may find it needful to call in their 
aid fometimcs for our felf- defence : like the 
garrifon of a fortrefs, who, while the enemy 
fcours ihc field, are forced to imprifon them- 
felves within their walls in order to fccure their 
liberty. Well were it if we could always 
diftinguifli the friend from the enemy,' that we 
might take to our faftnefles, whenever paffion 
is abroad, but open our barriers to calm aod 
fober reafon. 

But this is a fcience very hard to be learned, for 
pafllon fo commonly marches under the colours 
and in the uniform of reafon, or make$ her ap- 
proaches fo covertly by the fap and the mine, or 
by her magic glafs of falfehbod cads fuch (hades 

upon 
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upon her adverfary, that we frequently miftakc 
the one for the other. Therefore it is incum- 
bent upon us diligently to ftudy her manner 
and motions, to liden for the fubterraneous 
thumps of the miner*s fpade and pickaxe^ and 
carefully remark in what particular quarters (he 
is raoft apt to aflail us : for by ufe and praiflice 
we may become more and more aware of all 
her wiles, which niuft enlarge our range of 
freedom i becaufe having learned to know when 
the coaft is clear, we may fally out boldly to 
forage for new difcoveries in the field of con-- 
tcmplation, without danger of an ambufcade. 

But there is a particular fear that fetters the 
niind grievoufly when entering upon topics of 
Religion: fomcare fo afraid of departing from 
the faith, that they will not depart from error or 
prejudice, whenever impofed upon them as an 
article of faith. This ihuts out all means of 
bformation or amendment : with iuch a bar 
againft them neither the Jew nor the Gentile 
could ever have been converted, the Papift re- 
formed, nor the Enthufiaft reftored to Iiis 
{cnks. We do not deny that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wifdom, but will 
never bring it to perfcdlion : our reverence and 
awe we ought never to lay afide, no not for a 
moment, for in him we live and move and 
have our being, on his power we depend both 
in body and foul, and in our obedience to his 
jdeclared Will confifts our happinefs. But he 

Vol, IIL X rcquircx 
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reqoires not of us a flavifli fear, for his feryke 
is perfed freedom in all fenfes, as well wfieh 
we ferve him with his talent of underflfandin^ 
as with the adive powers he has^ven us : nor 
fhall we run lefs hazard of offending him IJy 
wrapping it up in a napkin, than by any invo- 
luntary miftakes it may lead us iiita* 

8. This fervile fear often daffies men upon 
the very rocks of offence they were apprebSn- 
five of: for it makes them think' hardly of God 
SIS of a rigorous taikniafter; it feprefents Kim 
as ^ving arbitrary commaiids on fuppdfi^ic^ 
that fuch piay magniiy his authority : It pini 
them down to the letter without re^dii^ the 
intention, attaches them to forms and ceremb- 
nies, not daring to penetrate intb the fuljftance ; 
it draws them to imagine tHdr help neceflafy 
to defend his glory and reffft his enemies ; it 
drives them into cenforioufnefs, derifibn, ani- 
mofity, and other kind^ of perfeciition, uiider 
pain of forfeiting their allegiance^ until tlie zeal 
of the Lord's houfe hath eaten them tip : it 
overwhelms them with fcruples, mifgivings, 
terrors and defperation, lays them open to cre- 
dulity in dreams^ omens, judgensents, and iuper- 
natural events^ debars them the ufe of their uh- 
derffanding as a prefumption and pro&neneis^ 
and leads them to flatter God with perfedHoiu 
not belonging to him. 

This laft may feem an inadmiffible paradox ; 
for what flattery can there be of a Being wKb 
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^is tbc fum and fountain of all perfed^ion ? But 
Rwhcn wc r€fle<^ how prone • men of narrow 
'^vi^wsareto take their own errors and weak- 
nefles for excellencies* it will appear not b 
ftrange iha? an over-timorous zeal for the 
divine glory, fliould afcribe fuch excellencies to 
him, which he has not : and this is a grofs flat- 
tery, for which he will not think the better of 
r |iw«X- It is this iqduces them to ipiaginc 
Bhim haying his peculiar favourites, becauic 
frtoxlihip is a virtue in themfelves, to diAribute 
^k^ withhold his mercies without other reafon 
^llian his own good pleafure, becauie they efteem 
it a right to beftow their favours where they 
pleafe without being alked a reafon, this fetj 
men againil a aniverfal Providence, left they 
ihould contaminate his Purity and bis Majefly 
by allowing him any forethought of fpul and 
trivial things ; gives courfe to the doftrine of a 
Freewill of indifference and abfolutc contin- 
gency of huma n a^ion, left he (hould be 
thought the author of fin; prevents all im- 
partial examination into the proper idea of infi- 
mie goodnefs, that Attribute which of all others 
is perhaps the hardeft and yet the moll intereft- 
ing for u^ to underiland, for fear the little per* 
plexiiics occa^oned by the fcantinefs of our fa- 
I^Kukies /hou^ be taken for a miftruft of it, and 
Hbis carried fome divines fo ifar as to prove, that 
God is good to thole whom he damns eternally, 
:cau/e he prefcrves than in exifljcnce; never 
X a receding 
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refleding that Being without well-being is no 
kindnefs, and with perpettial torment is an in* 
tolerable burden, which according to our 
cleareft ideas it would be a mercy to take oE_j 
But this fophifm is needlefs, becaufe we majfl 
fatisfy ourfelves without it : that God is good ^ 
both fee and believe : that be is infinitely good 
I believe though I do not fee it j for I am too 
confcious of the darknefs of my under {landing, 
to think myfclf warranted to reje<a every tbijig 
that I fail of feeing : therefore to perfuade my- 
felf that I fee it when I do not, becaufe I fancy 
it uill pleafe, is no better than arrant flattery. 
For my part, the moft pleafing thing to tlie 
Searcher of hearts feems to me to be a ftrid exa- 
mination of my errors and ignorance, with a 
reliance on his Providence for dilpelling fach 
of them as he judges proper : and if I have any 
other herefy I fliould wi(h to know it, as the 
moft likely ftep to put me in the way o^ 
obtaining a cure. ■ 

9, But fear is the beginning of wifdom, there- 
fore to be kept as a neceffary guard upon 
the learner, until he has gotten a compleat 
command of his imagination : for that rov- 
ing faculty is apt to throw op wanton, fan- 
taftical, irreverent, raiftruftful, defpondingj 
gloomy, perplexing ideas, which have been 
catched by fympathy from the company of 
giddy, fanguinc, or melancholy perfons. Thefe 
imaginations ought all to be baniflied inllantly 
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as foon as tfecy offer to intrude, nor fliould he be 
lefs afraid of his own fears that ftart up at fea- 
fons from indigcftion, difappointment, ill hu- 
mour, or bodily diftemperaturc : a little obfer- 
vation will difcover them by ihcir changeable 
qaality, ebbing and flowing by fits, and reach 
him to pay chemno regard until he has had leifure 
to revile them in lucid intervals. The like 
caution will ferve againft very llriking fancies 
that dart fuddenly with the force of felf-cvidcnt 
truths, but are often found hollow upon a fe* 
cond view, or a clofe and calm examination 
The urgency of appetite too, the impetuofity 
of defire, the avocations of pleafure, are no 
Dtherwife to be reftrained, nor the lethargy of 
indolence roufed, than by alarming him with 
terrors. But after thcfc troublefomc enemies 
arc tolerably brought under, flill to retain 
the fame degree of terror would be bad policy ; 
for then it becomes vicious, tending only to ob- 
ftrufl: the operations of the underftanding. 

So that fear, like other medicines, is either 
felutary or pernicious according to the fubjedls 
whereto it is applied, and ought not to be given 
in extremes nor adminiftred without good know- 
ledge of the patient, and due confideration of 
the cafe. The bigot would fill every body with 
fears, though he has none himfelf, nor even 
caution, or proper reverence where moft! juftly 
due. The freethinker would banifti all fear^ 
and caution, and reverence along with it, and 
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l^oaldiemstncipafe'che world in tte ikme 'man- 
ner as an apprentice is emancipated by running 
9way from his mailer: but the only defirable 
eniancipation is that attained by having ferved 
his time and learned his trade. Freedom of 
thought *muft be acknowledged an edged tool, 
pecef&y to the artificer as he cannot do his 
wdrk xlc^erly without it, but extreamly dan- 
gerous to be played with by the novice : it muft 
be handled gingerly' at firft, or we {hall ran a 
hazard of cuttiii|g^dutfclves, or other folks 'who 
have the'misfottiine io ftand within our reach:; 
jior * muft It ever *be brandilhed ibout wantoftly 
or hccdlefely,*forthie oldeft workmen ha:ve becii 
known fohietrmes to do themfelves a mi&hief. 
As there is a fimilitude in liberty of -all kinds, 
we tnay gathir 'fome profitable inftHi£tion by 
cbferving wherein freedom of cdhverfation and 
carriage confifts : not in utter contempt of all 
rules and decency, but a thorough underftand* 
ing and habitual expertnefs in them. 

The well-bred gentleman behaves eafily in 
all companies, is ntvcr at a lofs how to deport 
himfelf, can fpeak his mind freely, and main- 
tain his jafl: rights upon occafion, yet without 
failing a whit of the refpeft or reverence due to 
any prefent ; and can utter bold troths even to 
ladies without breach of good manners, or giv- 
ing the lead offence. Bring an unlicked cub 
into company, and you find him fhy and 
iheepifli, never knowing when to fit or ftand, 

uneafy 
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tto^fyJlQ all iituf\tioiis ; he dares not fay his 
foul is his own» a^nts if you tell him black Is 
white, and if a lord afks him what's o'clock, 
thinks it Jiigh treafon ^to anfwer. Set hini 
lopfe at once from.bU fears, and.you may make 
him dire^ly a ^freethinker in behaviour, he 
talks loud and. pertly i)pon .all fubjeds, coo- 
tradi^ and criticifes, and Joflle3 any bodyj* 
puts the .wonien to the blu{h with his fmutty 
JQkes and rude jeers, is pofitive and tenacioiis 
in trifles,. and thinks himfelf as good.as the beft 
man in the, kingdom. If he chance to have a 
volubility of p^n, he entertains the public weekly 
with calumhiatmg the great, if a (lender ray of 
Parnafllis, he cuts and flaflies in fatire, not 
againft vices and follies, but againft particular 
perfoQS markied oiit by the populace for hunted 
deer, pp matter for plan or moral, one or two 
of Horace's purple rags botched together withi 
coarfe fearps of abufe will gain prodigious ap- 
plaiiie among the many : if a topping influence 
in a borough, he moves for prefcnts of gold 
boxes, not fo much to give pleafure to the per- 
fons receiving, a? becaufe he thinks it will vex 
fome others : if a {mattering in Philofpphy, he 
runs off a treatife againft miracles or prophecies, 
or manfully defends the natural rights of man- 
kind, againft attempts made upon them by the 
hierarchy fome two or three centuries ago ; if 
of divinity, he (hows the clergy know nothing 
of their bufinefs, nor are half ftrid enough, but 

X 4 lays 
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lays out certain methods of pra£kice and article^ 
of faith never heard of before, as indifpenfibly 
necefTary to falvation. 

Thus we fee in all cafes how freedom proves 
a dangerous inflrument in undifciplined bands, 
that the management of it is a peculiar art not to 
be learned without careful application and ex- 
perience, nor praiStifed without cool circum- 
fpedion and referve ; that apprehenfions are not 
to be cad off at once, but fufFered to fubfide by 
degrees in proportion as the fcholar advances in 
proficiency, nor can ever be totally difcarded 
without imminent danger of mifchief. 

10. Since then it appears fo very difficult tq 
run currently along the flrait line of liberty 
without fteppingafide into fervility orlicentioof- 
nefs, it behoves us to feek for what difpofitions 
of mind may guide the feet aright by keeping 
the eye fteady upon its proper point. As pre- 
cipitancy and paflion, especially vanity, are the 
greateft mifleaders, it is obvious that a referva* 
tign for fecond thoughts, a quiet coolnefs, a 
modeftv and humility of temper, are the fafeft 
prefcrvatives, nor can there be thorough free^ 
dom without them : for whenever a man un- 
dertakes to demonftrate his opponent in the 
wrong, or run him down with reproaches, you 
may pronounce him under an intemperance of 
mind that does not leave him perfed mafter of 
bis thoughts. 

From 
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From this rule of (bbriety and hamiUty fpring 
feveral branches: firll, a decent deference to 
authority without an implicit faith, and a can- 
did conftrudion of opinions however fingular : 
for one cannot fuppofe men embrace errors 
knowingly, but take them in a lump as appear- 
ing connefted with fomething juft and folid, or . 
are led into particular errors by fome fpecious 
refemblance of truth. Therefore candor will 
incline us to examine the feveral parts of a — 
fyftem, with a perfoafian of finding fomething 
tenable in the bundle ; and is never fo well fetif- 
fied with its judgement of a miftake, as when it 
cm difcover the fallacy that might eaGly millead 
a well intentioned perfon thereinto. 

Next, an unbiafled equity, unfolicitous o 
give triumph or vexition to any man or fet of 
men, having no favourites, or rather bearing 
an equal favour to all, agreeable to that faying 
of TuUy we have often feen quoted, I am a 
friend to Plato, a friend to Socrates, but more a 
friend to truth : and ready to give every thing 
its due. This equitable temper will render the 
pofleflbr avcrfe to oppofirion and contradiiSton 
fo far as can poflibly be avoided, pleafed with 
none other contention than that of brotherly love 
and good offices, labouring at reconcilement ia f 
part, if it cannot be efFefted entirely, ftudious 
to fave the credit of an antagonift, careful to m 
give no offence to the unwary, and aiming al- ™ 
the general good. It prompts to regard 
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the ui^ 4nd end of things, their teDdencies a$ 
vtcW as their inirinfic valae; to diilinguifli be- 
tween the fonn and the fubftance ; to difcern 
what is eiTenti^j and what only a barrier to pro* 
fe£t iheformeft or an expedient to lead into it: 
endeavouriDg fo to accommodate the road for 
the paflkge of different travellers, that they may 
proceed without jnteffering or jqftliog, as per- 
ceiving that ihe feveral tra^ of it may term!-* 
natein the lame journey's end. 

Thirdly, a temperance of imagination not to 
be feduccd by the charms of novelty, nor 
thrown off the hinges by any ftriking difcofvcry 
or Ihioing-cbfervauon, regarding real ufe pre- 
ferably to every other objed, capable when ne- 
ccffity will permit :of fupprdHing whatever 
might offend the weak, or. feandalize the fcrupu- 
lous, or be mifunderftood fo as to appear fob- 
yerfive of more important truths; herein prac- 
tifing that which the great oiafter pf eloquence, 
in bis three dialogues upon that art, jays down 
for one of the firft rules to be obferved by an 
orator, That he be careful to let nothing drop 
which might do huf t to biscaufe. 

Laftly, what in a former chapter we have 
called the' Icience of ignorance or knowledge of 
what vwc, cannot do, which will withhold 
the profeffor from driving at all lengths whether 
with a probability of attaining them or no, or 
entering upon topics where he can hope to add 
nothing to what was known by every body be- 
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fore: in example of the trae poet, who, asde* 
fcribed by Horace, examines the ftrength of his 
(houldcrs, what they are aWe^ 'to bear, and 
what they would fink under, and when meeting 
with a fubjeft he dcfpairs of ever bringing to a 
good polifti, he prudendy pafles it over. 

With thfcfe defences, Which 'may 'fee temid 
the Panoply of Liberty, I -ftidll ^en^^avoiir td" 
arm inyfclf agairiftcfangers, and 'though 9 can^* 
not pretend to efdape them-all, but no 'doiibt,- 
{hall be foilnd fombtlm«6t6 tnalhtain^an errofi^ 
or pu^foe an'aYgument^thtfthffd^better have been 
omitted"; ^ when it iis "^on^ddnsd vi^hat pre- 
cautions I h^e' taken, I fhall^hoifeto ftaiMi^c-' 
quieted Af4ll-defigii*ovh€e(ltelfn)ffs : as for mvo^^ 
luacary^ flips, it is tick in fnortii man to' aVoid^ 
tbem, efpecially in ^^Cfa tugged and flippery: 
paths as I ihali be obliged ^td ^pafs along. Biit 
fince we have fi>und vanity the>tti6ft-formidable 
enemy wlMcfa yet isbut anrearcrefcence from the 
defire of comtnendation, ^tfaar life and vigour olf 
virtue and all manly performances: it feems 
expedient before J ! proceed onward, to beflow i 
Chapter upon it, > in order to- give it a thorou^ ' 
examination, that we may always know the 
excre&ence firom tho genaim branches. 
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Fanity. 

BU T how {hall we manage (to purfue our 
examjn^fiqn pfitdaally? \vhere find the 
fcale? nice enough to weigh a bubble, or get a 
needle fine enough to pick up a yapour, that 
we may turn it about for our infpeftion on all 
ddes, fp as ip difcejrn exafl:ly its make and co- 
lours. We c*n all fee vanity at a diftance with - 
a (Iriking plainnefs y it is like the clouds ga<fl 
thered in a body, whofe tinfelled edges glitter" 
to the weftern Sun : but who can fee the va- 
pours drawn up by his meridian beams to form 
thofe clouds, though ftanding in the middle of 
the flream that flows copioufly around him ? So 
that other vapour, which fur^'ounds us always 
like an atmofphere wherever we go, eludes our 
fight by its nearnefs. It lies too clofe to the 
eye to be difcerned, too flat upon the fkin to be 
taken hold of: it infinuaces among our pores, 
mingles among our vital juices, trips along the 
tongue, dances upon the tyt^^ trepidates 
through the nerves, wantons in the gcflures, 
lurks among the fentiments, taints the imagi- 
nation, and runs throughout the whole con- 
(litution ; infomuch that it has been generally 

thought 



thought innate^ as ao eflendal part of the hu- 

^ man compoiition. 

B But though nature will noc own the mon- 
ftrous birth, it muft be acknowledged one of 
the carUeft of our acquilitions, which being bred 
in the bone will never go out of the flefli : for 
wc fuck it in with our milk, imbibe it from 
our parents, catch it from our playfellows, are 
enticed into it by our felf-love, encouraged to 
it by the world, and confirmed in it by the 
general praflice : fo that education, fympathy, 
and example all combining to rivet it in us, it 
is no wonder it grows into an inveterate habit, 
giving birth to moft of our latent motives, ope- 
rating upon us imperceptibly, and fo perpetu- 
ally entering the fcale of judgement, as fcarcc 
to be diftingainied from the other weights.^ 
For by its pervading quality infufing itfelf into 
them all, it can fkulk under a thoufand dif- 
guifes, and Proteus like affumc a thoufand 
various forms, taking always the fimilitude of 
whatever covering it lies under. One never 
knows where to have it fure, if you mortify it 
in one fliape it gathers new life in another, if 
you weed it effectually out of one fpot, it in- 
ftantly fprouts up in the oppofite quarter behind 
you : fo that with all the pains you can take your 
work is never ended, nor your vigilance allowed 
a moment's refpite. 

Vanity is given to children with their play* 
^things, and taught them with their inftrudlions : 

they 




ASbty tre: madq to fttaw about thj^ir UmIq tc^js, to 
angle for every body's adcniratio» at dieir pretu- 
ncfe, and hid to be mannerly by> way of &tting 
tkemlblTea above the dkty^ beggar boys sn the 
ftceet* In youth the fancy runs upoftpaKicd- 
tar a^antages pofleflei) ^bove othera, w^ethei^ 
bodily ftrength, fagacity in outwic(k)gy ^hand- 
ibmenefs of petfdn, or winery ctf dre^ k>xi|ri3^te$ 
in afie^ttofi of all trifling kinds^v and Moders 
the ibhool they were bred up in^ the way of 
life they have been aeeomftomed to^ or lit^ 
. accomplifliment they chance to hav9 iueeeeded 
; Sn, infinitely preferable to ei^ry thing el& in 
the world befides* In manhood there afe 
-tithes, or family, or fkyoiir of the gr^t, or 
magnificence in buildings, or equipage aM all 
the pride of life, adminiftering Aiel to vanity: 
the defire of excelling afiuates all, and in the 
confcioufnefs of it they place their prime delight: 
every one has fomething belonging to him bet- 
ter than his neighbours, and doQS fomething in 
a cleverer manner than any body elfe ; and to 
make his fuperiority the furer, defpifes every 
other accomplifhment wherein he cannot £hinie 
cminendy himfclf. If the gifts of fortune are 
(hown an infufficient ground for a man to value 
himfelf upon, he will aflame a dtle fcomthofe 
of nature, from endowm^eQca of the mind,, from 
learning, good breeding, or other proficiency : 
if driven but of this claim too, he may be vain 
of his virtues, or miAake his <^ger:asi^ to Q^irt* 
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It rip for a tt^\ to make the greateft proficiency 
he can in them. 

This pafTioii Opcnrtfe^ li^frhefe one wooid Icaft 
crpeQ it, fers lip iht mechanic for a judge over 
judges, qaalifies the coittmbn cotincilmsfrt to 
didlate meafarcs of ftate, ferves for infpiration 
to the enthufiaft, fupports the Methodift under 
his inccflant labours, and reigns in triumph 
over the freethinker. The wily forccrcfs con- 
trives means to nedle in the bofom of Rel^ 
gloii^ works hoUoXv parages under the folid 

K round of Philofophy, and finds a crevice to 
ip through into treatifes on humility. Per- 
haps a tinftiire may have infdfed itfelf unper- 
ceived into this very page, under the fpccioos 
appearance of relieving the Reader that he may 
retarn with frefli fpitlts to drier difquifitionsi 
or the glittering fand of ornament been ftrewed, 
not fo much to fet off the fubje^t, as by a fecret 
impulfe prompting to iet off the operator. 

2. But though I will not undertake to pro- 
nounce aifuredly in all cafes what is vanity and 
what is not, yet where one can perceive the 
water muddied by fomething wriggling under it, 
I (hall try my beft to catch hold on the fllppery 
eel : that I may apply her to the microfcbpc to 
examine her catefully, and difcover the flender 
threads that are the fpawn by which flie multi- 
plies, i atn not unapprized that Ambition of 
ill kinds from that of the ftatefman down to 
ic fidler, and Pride are diftinguilhable from 
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Vanity : the firft bciog a grcedinefs of acquiring 
fu period C]r» the fecond a fond contecnplation of 
that wc have, and the laft a like fond humour 
of (bowing it* But fince unneceflary diftinc* 
tions tend only to burden the mind, and 1 fee 
no occafion for them here, I fiiall comprehend 
all three under the one term by whicli I have 
entitled this Chapter ; zi they all fpring ffc 
one common principle, the love of excel! 
others* 

It may be remembered that fatisfaftion is^ 
magnet direding every turn of our volition, 
folid fubftance giving weight to all our motives i 
nature at our birth has annexed fatisfa^on to 
certain fentations^ as of tafte» or warmth, or 
reft, or little motions of the limbs, and at firft 
we receive none other than what come by their 
conveyance. But very foon ideas of refledion 
make a lodgement in the infant mind, beginning 
the ftores of experience there, and form the 
faculty of imaginacion, by means of which the 
apprehenfion of abfent pleafure becomes imme- 
diately pleafing: whence grow the appetites 
currently counted natural, and fuppofed to be 
born with us. But then thofe ideas only are 
pleafjng In the apprehenfion whofe archetypes 
were fo in the fenfation, for appetite prompts 
to nothing but what has afforded fatisfafUcnfl 
when applied to the fenfes : which proves thol^ 
ideas to have no intrinfia goodnefs in themfelves, 

becaufe 
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scaufe deriving their attractive quality from the 
V&AOn of external obje£ls. 

As the little flock of experience encreafcs 
Jnd irhagination gets a larger field to play ir, 
ftriking out hew allemblages and trains not 
rorked by the fenfes, there fproiic up other 
rppctitcs from that of pleafure : thcfe are ftiled 
natural too, and with no great impropriety, 
becaufe nouriflting more or lefs in every foil 
onivcrfall^^ and apptaring very early without 
any cuUivationj they are the produd of cuftooi, 
bur fecond nature; For I have endeavoured 
to fhevv in the chapters of my fir ft volume 
4ipon the four clafles of motives, how ufe grows 
from pleafure, and honour from ufe by tranfla^ 
tion : for being' firff found fatisfadlory as vL 
means conducive co their refpeftive cnd» in 
proccfs of time the end drops out of thought, 
and then fatisfaftion becomes compleatly tranl^* 
iated to the means, refting upon it as an end 
Without mterventicon of any other. Hence it 
appear^ that honour, however propagated among 
individuals by fympathy, derives its origin and 
deceives its value immediately from ufe, but 
remotely frona pleafure \ that nothing is lauda- 
ble in itfelf, nor oiherwife, than as conducive to 
happinefs, which conftitutes the real cflcnce of 
fcditudc, how much foever honour may be our 
proper mark whereby to difcern it ; and that 
commendation is there moft juftly due where itf 



iay be moft ufefuUy applied. 
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3. This appetite towards approliation^ whe- 
ther from other perfons or from our own minc^ 
does, like other appetheS give an immediate 
pleafure in the gratification or the means tend- 
ing thereto; and fometimes to the bare prolped 
Df objcds proper to gratify it, though lying out 
of our reach : as a baiket of delicious fruits, 
though not beautiful to the eye may fdeale the 
light without our «i^anting to eat of them. Such 
pleafures are of the mental kind, not the ietifi* 
tive, having no dependfehcc upon the fcnfcs, 
t)ut feared wholly in the reflexion ; unle& you 
will call them internal fenfations excited by die 
play of ideas lii the reflexive faculty, whofe 
operations in fome cafes are ftiled notices of the 
moral fehfe, diftihguilhing between pbjeds 
agreeable or diiagtecable infbstntaneouily, as the 
eye diflingui(hes colours. 

This property of the moral fenfe milled die 
Stoics to place the eflence of rectitude in the 
agreeablcnefs difcerned thereby : for they infi^fted 
that virtue was its own reward and good in 
itfelf, becaufe the exercifc of it is attend^ 
with a foothing complacence of mind, and be-* 
caufe actions were acknowledged to he right, 
although mianifeftly tending to our own damage 
or that of others : therefore the ri ««xi/ or ho- 
neflum or beauty of things difcerned by tlie 
moral fedfe, conftituted their whole goodneif; 
* and that nothing was good nor contributed 'a 
wbic to happinefs befides rci^iuae pC&'dtisient 
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' and condufl. Whereas a little reflexion may 
convince us, that rectitude is fofar from being 
good in itlelf or the foie good, that it Would have 
no goodnefs at all, nor even a being, if there 
were nothing d(^ good, whereto it might con- 
duce Were it in my power to refcue a worthy 
family from feme immmcnt danger or utter 
ruin, why fhould I think it right to dofo, unlefs 
fome benefit would accrue to them therefrom? 
their incurring the mifchief would be no fault 
in them, nor their efcaping it a virtue, but a 
piece of good fortune : therefore if this efcapc 
were no good nor contributed any thing to their 
happineft, it would be Juft as right for me to 
withhold, as to give my afllAance. And the 
like may be faid of every other aft we perform, 
if it does not tend nearly or remotely to fome 
enjoyment the reception whereof is no virtue, 
we might full as well, as rightly, and as com-* 
mendably let it alone. 

Well, but fuppofe I had beftirred myfelf to 
the utmod in warding oS the mifchief, though 
without the leaft fucccfs; ftill every body 
would acknowledge I had done right and ap- 
plauded me for my good intention, though of 
no avail to the parties : why, fo I hope rhey 
would, becaufe 1 ihould do the &me by them 
upon the like occafion ; but let p$ confider 
upon what grounds 1 ihould judge this approba- 
tion due, namely, becaufe a ilrenuous a£t of 
kindoeis indiyoates and ilrengthen$ a benevolent 

y 2 difpo- 
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difpbfitipn cf mind which ibaf fttfvt betccr 
fuccefs another time, and helps to enemrage it 
by example or fympathy, in others whb' will 
have opporttmities of becoming more ferviceable 
thereby to their fcltew-creaturcsw Thuscooa-i 
mendarion becomes doe to right action, becauie 
ufeful in ftimalating to future right actions of 
like beneficial tendency ; and for this reafon 
alone, does not at aU depend upon the prefent 
fuccefs nor for any intrinfic goodneia- in' the 
deed abftrudted from its good effe^b. 

Then for placing the value of virtue folely 
In the complacence accompanying the pra^ice, 
this would make it a' narrow felfifli priiiciple:^ 
for then I ftm to do a good aft not for the good 
that may redound to any body therefrom^ rkr 
even for my own future profit, but for my 
prcfcnt amufcment to pleafe myfelf with the 
performance. Befides that complacence is to 
be found in other pradices ; the child can fin4 
It in his plays, the fchoolbay iti his exerci(es, the 
mifer in his gainful fchemes, and the villain in 
bis cunning tricks: fq. that if prefent eompla*- 
cence made the goodnefs of things, there wouW 
be none other difierencc between virtue an^ 
trifle or roguery, than that it happens to hit the 
fancy. Thus it appears in sdl lights, that the 
true vahie of reftitude does not lie in an inhe* 
rent beauty flriking the moral fenfe, but derives 
from a reference to fomcthing elfe that is. not 
V!rtuc« Nevertheleff our moi^ feafc^ geocratoi 
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by our own cxperichce of things we have for* 
gotten, or conveyed by inftrudlion and fympathy 
fronn others upon an experience we never had, 
roay prove an excellent guide, not fafely to be 
neglcfted, for directing us into mcafuretJ having 
a tendency to happinefs, too remote or too Intri- 
cate for us to difcern. 

4. The pleafure arifingfrom the three fcencs 
of rcftedion before fpoken of, feems to be the 
fame in kind, differing no otherwife than in 
riic objcfts affording it : for the ft ate of mind 
and inward feel of the proud "man, when re- 
fiefting on his excellencies, varies nothing from 
thai of the voiupcuary contemplating the ex- 
quifite dainties he is going to fit down to, or 
the covetous man when ruminating on the 
treafurcs he has gotten: each being none other 
than joy taken in the pofleffion of fomething. 
eftecmed dcfirable* If 1 were to hazard a phy- 
ftcal account of this matter, 1 Hiould conjefturc 
there was fome little fibre of the mental organi- 
ition, whofe play had a quality of ftriking the 
jyous perception, or as we vulgarly fay, tick- 
ig rlie fancy. Joy when occafioned by the 
>ntraft of vcf y dillimilar objcils, along which 
proceeds by continual leaps and bounds from 
le to the other, becomes mirth : whence fome 
ive profoundly maintained, that laughter pro- 
Seds always from contempt, or a comparifon 
ourfelves with fomething greatly our infe* 
>r ; froqi which doilrine it would follow, a^ 
r 3 Addifpn 
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Addifon bbferves, that infiead of ^iog fiifrb « 
OOP is a very mcnymnnyiveougb^ to fay he is^ 
very prood man* 

But there la another inference many timei 
drawn in fober ferioufnefs therefroni, namely^ 
that ridicule is the touchftone of faUbhood, be- 
caufe whatever excites our Ituighter pnuft needii 
be contempt^le and abfur4 : |ti4]f Wjcbbjed 
that thi: beft of things have jblten been turned 
into jeft» we are anfwered diat whoever dqes 
this makes himfelf ridiculous, and not the things 
he jokes upon. I (hall not repeat what I have 
urged in the chapter oi| Hm paflions to fli^i. 
both that contempt does not always prodooa 
laughter, and that laughter flows from ieveral 
otjiier fources ; I need ody oblerve hfcre^ that 
the provocation to mirthf .even where it does 
arife from contempt, is a vj^y unfafe evidence to 
truft to : for it is well, known, the prejudice of 
vanity will fometimes weigh down perfons aod 
aiStions ^nd qualiiies in our eftimation that were 
really flir above our own, fo as to qfiake us ui- 
umph wliere we . had more reafon to be mor- 
tified ; and witty burlefquea of the nobleft per- 
formances have, \t\ the eyes of many, people, 
parried off all the admiration belonging to them; 
or if this does not happen, . one may laugh 
heartily at Virgil traveftie, without either dc- 
fpifing Cotton, or abating one's admiration oJF 
Virgil. The touchftone of ridicule was proba- 
\j^y introduced into the prefent century by 

miftakipg 
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PStiiftaking nay lord Shaftesbury» wliQcp I (hould* 
jUndcrftand to recommend ridicule, not fo much, 
^^ a. means of making difcoveries ypur fdf| as of 
^)rcvailiag upon other people, and a furcr 
method of eradicating popular delufions than 
jerfecution ; agreeably with what Horace b&d laid 
lown long before. That humour fgr the moft 
irt cuts Oiort great difputes, more efFe^ftu ally 
id better than acrimony : yet both arc an 
Idrefs to the paflions not to the underftanding. 
If there be a particular fibre exciting joy ia. 
inind, it never begins tq play until put in' 
lotion by fome of thofe exhibiting our other 
leas pf reflexion ; and may be brought gra- 
!ually to eonncdl with any of them upon fiic 
ceflive alterations in q\x[ texturcj made by theii 
^^orking in among one another until they com{X*: 
^■mo contad: with it : by which proceifi I con- 
ceive Tranflation efFeded, the pleafurable object 
drawing in the means of attaining it, until in 

Kpie they touch the joy- exciting fprjng, and then 
ipping from between [he means become im- 
mediately pleafurable in ihemfclyes. However 
r this be, nobody can doubt that different objedj 
^nve joy in the reflediqn to different perfons^ 
' and ate made to do fo by education, example, 
cuftom, and orher external caufes ; nor jhat 
they may fucccflively change cheir quality jn. 
^ihe fame perfon, for he that was fond of ple^-^ 
[ures may now become fond of gain^ and af- 
Y ^ terward^ 
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tersvards prefer honour incomparably before 
both. 

5. The fenfe of honour and calm but Toothing 
joy, fprin^in^ from felf-apprpbation or the con-^ 
rcioufnefs of redtiujde in opr proceedings, is 
perhaps thb mod ufeful and yaTuable acquifition 
of mind we can make : without a competent 
ihare of this appetite, our life would pafs in« 
lipid, our conduA refpmble that of brutes ; we 
ihould noc z& as members of fociet'y though 
living in it^ but could be kept if) order only by . 
(dread of punifliment, nor ever become qualified 
for liberty. It is this makes th^ greateft part 
of our enjoyment, for pleaftires fall rarely in 
fiMX way, and if we follow them qlofcly, quickly 
fatiate and become infipid : and life will not 
fupply us wit^ conftant employment, for we 
cannot always jind opportunities of purfuing 
our advantages ; and when we do, though the 
view of benefit may put us upon the tafk, yet 
the refleftion of afting right carries us through 
the ifeveral fteps for comp|(patipg it : the tradef- 
pian and mechanic, driven into their profcffions 
for a HvelihQod", neverthplefs are adluated 
therein as much by a regard to their credit and 
the commendablcnefs of induftry, as by though^ 
of the profit they are rnaking : of if they want 
thele motives, prefently grow idle and negledt 
their bufincfs. ' 

The enjoyment diftilling from this fource is 
fureanciTihccre, unmingled with dregs andunV 
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produflivc of future inconvenience: fordifap* 
pointnaent works no change in the.colour of our 
a^ions^ and involuntary miftake leaves no regret . 
behind, b^ut brings a healing (alve, in the cir- 
ciimftance.of its bejng involuntary, for the hurts » 
it may Jead into. Neither is it liable to be 
flopped Ixy accidents, bccaufe depending wholly ' 
upon ourfelyes, pot upon externals as pleafurc . 
and profit do :' nor to be dried tap by ficknefs 
or age, for the difeafed ^nd infirm ftill liaVe * 
foniethihg to do in bearing arid eafing their hur- 
,dens, and even feafons of utter inability leave . 
room for the qomforfable'r^trofpedt of a former ' 
coinduft. Therefore it is Well worth our whflc 
to cultivate an habitual tafte for this pleafure, 
which will never fail nor deceive us. The" 
floical doftrine was fo farjighl, as that if a man ' 
jcould always have his judgernent clear and his 
inclination ftron^ly fct upon following it inva^ ^ 
riably, he would always be happy, 

T/iis hi»bit fupplies the dcficlfency of oiir 
views, and condudts to many benefits we know 
nothing of : for had we always a clear infigfit 
into the whole refult of oqr meafures, and a 
Jivcly prefent apprchenfion of the pleafures to 
be compafTed by them, we (hpuld want nothing 
more either to direft us in the choice^ or quicken 
oiir alacrity in the purfuit of them. Therefore 
I have hinted in a former place, that it is pof- 
ntJle the perfeft fpirits of the invifible world 
may hay^ no virtues belonging to them becaufe 
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needbg none : for if their intelligence be io ex-i 
tenfive as to reach all the minuteft confequencesi! 
of every adion offering to their choice, and their 
judgement fo )uft as that diflant enjoymeot 
weighs equally with the prefent, they wiU con- 
ftantly purfue the road of happinefs withoat 
any other motive to influence them- To call 
oflf their attention to any rule of re<Stitude woul 
bc^ if not doing a diffcrvicc, at leaft fupcrflu* 
ous ; for they will alv?ay$ do what is right fop^ 
the apparent benefit of it, without other marl 
to dired iheir choice, or fpur of f^lf^approba^ 
tion to urge on their 4<itivity. 

But this manoer of procedure I conceive 
not virtue, for I can agree ojicc more with th< 
Stoics in laying down, that virtue lofes hi 
cflen(;e unlefs embraced purely for her o 
fake upon account of her beauty, in apprehcp 
fion of her being a good in herfelf without re 
ference to pleafure or profit, or aoy other obj^ 
beyond the very aft of performaijce. Many 
things may be right wherein fhe has no further 
coQcern than to fee they are innocent, and not 
contrary to her intcrefts : if a man leaves a (hop, 
becaufe he has found another where he can be 
fupplied with better wares ; if he relieves the 
honeft neceffitous poor in a borough, to ferve 
his intereft by the credit of it at an enfuing 
eledionj, he certainly does right, but it is no 
virtue, becaufe not done upon a liiotive of 
reftitude. 

But 
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But how fpadous a range of underfttnding 
foevcr there may be in the oiher world, we are. 
certain it lies confined within a very narrow^ 
compafs in this : we do not always know what 
will be wanted for our picafures, fo are 
forced to be taught a defire of profit, which 
urges to lay in a ftock of ufeful things, with- 
)iit difoeroing what particular pleafures they 
all yield. And our ufes often lie fo renaotc^ 
aod require fuch a long train of various prepanvr? 
tiofts to provide for them, that we very rarely 
know which way to turn ourfelvefi, io a3 (halt 
y^rove niofl advantageous to our tnteredg. All 
Httiat can be done is to form rules upon our own 
Hexpcrience, or take them from the experience of 
Others I and having gotten a full confidence in 
our r\M% to follow them upon a general perfua-i^ 
fion of their redltude^ without knowing or 
without feeing why they were right: or if they* 
clalh, to determine the preference betweei^ 
ihcm by an intuitive view of their refpe^^liv^ 
beauty and reditude ; intuitivei not irf tbeiTF 
elfence and nature, but of the records impr^fled 
in our mind, which may poflibly have been 
falfified, yet are the only guide we have j whom 
if wc negle<a, wc (hall never work out other 
advantages than thofe lying frofp time to time 
juft before our feet. 

And where we do difcetn our dlftant plea- 
fures and u&s moft plainly^ yet the ruft of in- 
dolence is apt to hinder the balance from turning 

with 
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with them, or fome prefent defire magnified by 
the nearnefs of its objedt, to outweigh ihcm j (o 
that if there be any trouble or lelf-denial lying 
acrofs the way, we cannot purfuc them^ For 
it has been found upon examination of human 
nature in the firft volume, that prefent fatisfac- 
tion is the moiivc which conftantly influences 
us in all our aftions ; and that diftant good 
never moves us unlefs there be an appetite urg- 
ing towards it, whofe prefent gratification, or 
uneafinefs upon being thwarted, is ftrong enough 
to counterpoize every other defire. So we mnd 
be bribed to work out future advantages by fatif- 
faction continually given in hand during the 
purfuit of them* 

Now the charms of rcftitude and fweets of 
fclf-approbation, in proportion to the fenfibility 
we have of them will beft fupply this continual 
fatisfaftion ; Profit and other inclinations may 
afford it copioufly enojugh focnetimes, but then 
they flow unequally by uncertain tides, only 
when opportunity ferves, or the humour fets 
in ftronglyi and often ftir up an adlivity worfe 
than indolence, i^ leading intq cruel difappoint- 
ments, and grievotK mifchief. Whereas the 
fatisfaftion fpringing iV^m a confcioufnefs of 
well-doing, flows with an even, pninterruprcd 
motion, checks the exorbitances and wanderings 
pf other defires, and when riling in any compe- 
tent degree, renders the conduit upiform, re- 
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gular, prudent, profiuble to the praelifer, and 
beneficial wherever elfe there is room to be {o. 
Not but this dream has its tides too, never** 
thelefs thejr do not depend upon the wind and 
weather of humour and accidental allurements; 
but upon the occafion requiring more vigorous 
efibrts, upon the load of obftrudion to be re-^ 
moved' by them, and when riling high are capa-« 
ble of removing mountains. For experience 
teftifies, that a fenfe of honour and the com«« 
forts of a good confclence have carried men 
through toils and labours, felf-denials and 
dangers fupported them under misfortunes, af- 
fiidions,* and diftrefles ;, enabled them to bear 
hunger and thirft, pain and poverty, difappoinc-^ 
meat and injury, opprefiion and jQavery ; tofacri<* 
fice life itfelf with its mod favourite advantages ;' 
and to perform wonders one could fcarce have 
thought poffible CO human nature. This principle, 
though valuable in all^ yet more efpecially deferve^ 
cultivation in perfons of large abilities and high 
flations, to fct them above private intered and 
vulgar paffions, to n^ake their talents exten- 
fivcly ufeful, nor can any great work, affed- 
ing the intereds of multitudes, be achieved 
without it* 

6. But there is a fal(e honour, the objefl of 
a depraved appetite, almod as pernicious as the 
other is beneficial : I (ay alnioft, becaufe like 
other evils it many times by chance brings forth 
excellent fruits, whereat the genuine never did 

hurt 



htfrt to the oMrftcr, and rcry rarely to a6^ body 
t\(t^ not unlefs mifgiiided by unavcndable mi^ 
take. Now in order to know them apart let w 
bbferve, that naturd appetite in kfi pcrfedftafef 
prompts only to wfaolefome foods : btHt ^hen 
depraved, hankers after fa<ih as are onrwbok--^ 
fome and frothy, which hurt die oonftituiion, 
or at lead afford no nouriOiment. InlUtenxan* 
ner it has been found among our former en- 
quiries, that honour grows from ofe, as tfaatl 
does from pleafure,and is there moft deferved^jr 
belonging where ic may be mbft ofefudly ap- 
plied. But ic cannot be ufefully appKed unlefi 
tbe objedt whereon it fixes be ufefiiU that is, 
productive of happihefi : with this only differ- 
ence between the natural and moral apptCites,r 
that the former excite to our own *fiiftenanc9 
alone, whereas the latter extend to things (;hat 
promote happinefs any where. And the reafon 
of the difference is obvious, becaufe the vk- 
tuals eaten by another can contribute nothing 
towards nourifhing me, but the Attribute of 
Equity jnlures me a proportionable (hare in all 
the enjoyment I can procure for another. 

Yet though the objcft be ufeful, the appe- 
tite may not always be fo ; if immoderate, or 
needlefs, or ill-timed, fo as to fpend itfelf in 
idle reflexions when it ought tp be fputring oft 
to action : in all thefe cafes whether of being 
turned upon wrong objects, or wrotigfiilly ap^ 
plied, it degenerates i&to vaiiicy. For If hontnr 
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prompt to things mtfchievous or triflihg, to xi^ 
venge, to content ion» to palling down a rivsl, 
to contempt of application and induftry, or -to 
fiiTery> to fantaftic airs, to ikill in diverting 
tricks or haanlefs plays^ tc is mifplaced ; if it 
fo engrofs the man as that he cannot ftoop to 
common buiiners, nor do any thing unleis for 
the iake of Shining, it is immoderate i if upoii 
having uiefully fpurred on the learner to acquire 
valuable accomplifhments, it flill continues to 
ftimulate after they are become habitual and 
cafy, and he can go on cufremiy without a fpur^ 
it is needlefs ; and jlf it amufe him with the 
xetro/peA of what has been bravely done, while 
there Is work lying at hand that wants further 
diipatch, it is ill timed and unfeafonable : in all 
. which inftances it is the working of a vitiatecl 
^nd depraved habit. 

7. There is fcarce any thing harder in the 
whole . fcience of human nature and morality 
than to fettle the proper point of honour, or 
to draw the exadt line fep^rating the true from 
the falfe. I find the difficulty rife iipon me the 
further I enter into my fubjedl, for while we 
kept in generals it was eafy to lee that honour 
is there mofl; defervedly placed, where it will 
)>eTnolQ: ufeful ; and thatajuft fentiment of it 
will incline the pofleiTor always to purfue what 
18 ri^bt in preference to prefent pleafure or eafe» 
or profit,' or allurement of any paflion what- 
'4gn!t : t)uV When ' we come to panicularize the 
^ points 



points whereto this fentiment ought to dired^ 
It feems a$ ifnpdlTible a ta(k, as that mentioned 
!n the fable of making i fuit of cloaths to 6t 
the moon, who changes her fhacpe every night; 
For honour bearing, a reference to ofe muft nc- 
teflarily correfpond With the vaTriations founcf 
in that ; ^ut the pfofeflions and ftations of men 
* are fo varfotfs, that whatever cdbrfe of condnd 
jrou fix upon ks mod laudable for one, itiHi be 
found of little avail fot the next. 

The foldii^r places his point of honour in 
fideHty and contempt of danger, and he does 
i^ighti becaufe thefe qualities fender him fervice- 
able in his profeflibn: the merchant has ho' 
|)erfonal dangers to ehcoi/nter, nor Coounaod^ 
of his prince fo execute, fo" hfe may be cow^ardfy 
and grumble at public meafures writhou't much^ 
iWConvefiience; but he values himfelf^ upon 
punctuality in his payments, and acquitting hini- 
fcU flcilfully of his commiffionS ; the cbi^moir 
feboufer has no payments to niake nor cOrfefpori- 
dents to fatisfy, fo rt is beft that he fliouTd value 
himfelf upon doing the work well h6 is hired to,' 
Without Idite'ring or purloining any thing. Per- 
Biapsthereatenoneuttcrlydenitutcofafentime'qt 
of honour, which if fo mifplaced as to jpttDve 
detrimental to them, may yet have beeji highly 
beneficiar to perlons in a different fituatioh 
from w^hoih they copied it. So I fliall not ua»* 
deftake to canvas this delicate fubjedlf totd^ 
j^leatly, as^ being pad my Ikill, bu^ ohly to' 
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gather fucli obfi^rWcibns and eirplandtions oCt 
curing to me» as tmj help xo, give us a litcte 
tnfigfat Into thcmcufe of it, yet without cohr« 
fideoce of their beibg always ex:a6^1y juft : and 
to form foaic rol^ for determining octr judge* 
ttiem, which heverchelefs admit of large ex* 
^eptiohs, according to the particular eafe| 
Wherettf they may be appUed. 

S. Hoooor £lrft rifes outNof xxid in otir early 
dUldboed^ by ^fieans of that advianug^ found ivt 
diehelp^and encouragement given by p^rfons 
s^)'oiit w according to our behaviour, until hav* 
iog run frequently ih that trade it beconter 
treated to the beha^viout itfelf; fo thac 
^hUdreti ^ran applaud or tafke ihiamef to them^i^ 
&lve8 in ibcret for things they do not apprehend" 
^iHever be known: and thus I conceive the 
appetite giving felf- complacence or componc^ 
tioQ^enerated^ As they grow up, they cannot 
icmg fail of obfefving that riches, title, rank; 
ftii^aifi^Dee^ bodily advantages, natural talenttf 
of the mind, arhd improvements made from: 
Either, are efteeihed fubje6bs of admiration and 
applause : whence by the like progrefs as be* 
fore, they learn a felf-approbatiDn in whatever 
of thefe they poiTefs, and in any advances made' 
towards them. In pro^efs of time they find^ 
ift are told, if they have the luCk to fall under 
good guidance, that tl» pofleflion of tbefe 
thmg^ j^ ibr cbe moft part wholly and always 
Vofc. m. Z pardy 
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partly owing to fortune, upon wliOm their fclf- 
approbation had no effect to inake it better or 
worfe : which therefore defetvedly belongs 
only to their oWn actions, and the fentiments 
of mind that n^ay influence them aright in the 
application of fuch powers and opportunities as 
fall to their lot. 

By further obfervation or inflrudtion they . 
learn that applaufe is fomctioiesdivefflyandcon- 
trarily beftowed, that the objefts of common 
admiration have not always that efficacy to 
enfure happinefs as imaginedi and that the pur- 
fuit of them often leads into inconveniences 
greater than their value when attained. This 
puts them upon judging for themfelves lipon 
the value of things independently on the gcheral 
eftimation: but finding that paffion or fecret 
propenfities are apt to warp the judgement, or 
prevent its influence upon the condudt when 
clearcft, they muft perceive that an unbiaffed 
judgement, and a ready difpoGiion' to aft in 
purfuance of it, are the beft acquifitions 
they can make : becauft in proportion as 
they can attain thefe, all other good things 
attainable wilt follow of courfe. Thus the 
feat of true honour lies wholly incur own fen- 
timents and adions, and the fruits of it are that 
felf- approbation and complacence of mind arif? 
ing from the confcioufnefs of having judged 
impartially upon the beft lights the ^ccalion 

woul4 
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^ould afford, and conduced ourfelves accord- 
ingly without failure or deviation: Thd judge- 
fneni nbay err, but this makes no aJteration iti 
^he ftate of mind : pad^on and prejudice Wilt 
bfteh flip ih unawares to mifltead us, but caii 
hever do it fo privately, as td efcape the confci'- 
bufncfe of fomething paffing amifs, Which thetf 
changed the complacence into comppn6tion. 

But vi/hen I place the efTence of the Honef* 
tumi, of laudable, folely in the fedtitude of ouf 
ientimiehts or nieafures, afs the proper grbund of 
felf-approbation, without regaM to the fiiccefe, 
6r to externals^ or other people's eftimatiori, I 
ihuft fubfoin a tautton or two, to prfevent m^ ' 
feeing mifapprehended as giving into the ftoiCai 
^ fcxtravagaincics. Firft, let us call t6 inind Jthat, 
there are other cbmplacenfcles befides thit of 
felf^ipptobatiori ^ if a man be hungry on a 
|oufney and find a Commodious inh, he feels di 
fcompkCenc^ hi the fight of it : fa h6 does ini 
the preparations making by the people of the 
houfe for his dinner, in pofleflion of the vic- 
tuals v^hen SrougTit upon the table, in Carving 
4nd eating them i but here is no fclf-applaufe in 
ill this. Or if he Were iri purfu^t of fome particu- 
\^i preferinent, and is told the minifter in whofe 
flifpofal it lies, has received a viry advantage- 
bus character of him, 1 fuppofe he Will fitid the 
hews very complacent to his hearing: and fo it 
hiay well be, without making him .think the 
higher of his merits for What his friend hatf 

i ar feid, 
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iaid» or his patron believed of them. In like 
manner there is a complacence in the poileflioQ 
of eft ate, rank, aedit, reputation, ikgacity^ 
learning, and the advances roak/ng toi^ardft 
them s gnd this cogtiplacence is no blemiJh ip 
the chara^r, for happinefs is the proper bufi- 
nefs of Ufe, and every innocent plea&it or.grati* 
fication of delire is fo much acceflion to &qppi« 
nefs ^ yet are they no fui>jed8 of &l^appkuxici^ 
nor need a man value himfelf upon being happy" 
Or having the means of enjoyment in hts power 1 
for the complacence of felf*-approbation is a 
^iftin^ fpecies from' that arifing from pleafure- 
-or profit, and if engraved opon them, will de- 
generate into arrant vanity. So a man'm^y 
juftifiably rejoice in externals, or whatever is 
the fubjedt of general eftimation, and purfue 
them, lo he does it confidently with the rules oi 
pradetice and moderation, as thiogs pleafu/able 
or ufeful, not as laudable. 

The next catitton 1 would throw in is, that 

by drawing our complacence folely from our 

own judgement and adherence thereto, I be not 

underftood to require an utter contempt of the 

.pradices and opinions of the world, for this 

would rather, encourage vanity than avpid it : 

the obfervation of what others think and dp, j> 

one heceflary means of informing our own ju^go^ 

ment, and itv 'matters ef form and ceremony th^t 

:is commonly r>ght which is moft :generally ro^ 

teiVedT; the judgement of others may juftly give 

a fanddoft 
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a l^£)ion to our own, or even direft it where 
we have no better lightt, yet ftiW it ooght to 
operate l^ way of convkSibn or information, 
not of itnpulfey like a torrent driving us before 
;t. He that has not conftancy to withfland the 
flream of (:uftom when his clear judgiemene 
direfits the contrary way, or has not compliance 
enoqgh to give up any fond humour of his own 
for the genei^l convenience ; will never perfe- 
vere flisadily in a laudable courfe, bending with 
the folid banks, but forcing the croudei reed< 
lo bend under it. What ar^ the tx^Gi meafures 
both of conft^ncy apd com^^nce fies beyond 
my (kill to afcertain, and perhaps any body^ elie i 
it is enough to give warning that there are ex- 
tremes on both fides } let every manqfe bi$ b<?ft 
care and difcretion tg ^yoid them. 

Nor yet would I prefer what ts fpecious ii\ 
theory to what is feafibje in prafticc, or infifV 
upon a greater refinement of rcflitodc than the 
parties to whom it is recommended can b^af. 
Mankind muft be treated in a manner fu^cabje (a 
their refpcftive gonftitutiops of mind : if you 
could entirely take off their adqiirat^oi^ froq^ 
the ohjefts which ordinarily excite it, yoq. wouli^ 
hardly facceed in placing it upon better; fp yqn* 
would only deprive them of thofe inqitements^ 
which Simulate them to induftry in their pro,- 
felfions, and that veneration for high Ijlatio^ 
which helps not a little to keep them in order : 
therefore no niore can be diicreetly attemptedi^ 

23 thani 
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than tQ bring the.piind gcotly by pra.d4cabls 
degrees to look inwards, and feek for compla- 
cence ii^ her own niotions, turning it off frqiqi. 
jpxternals in proportio|^ as it can be found in 
thefe. Neither would I be fo rigid as abfolutely 
to condemn all felf- valuation upon the gifts of 
nature, or fortune, or the improvements mad^ 
upon either; for cuilom, fympathy and thi^ 
daily language of 9II W(p m^c with; draws fg 
continually this way, that it may be impoffibk. 
wholly to avoid it : but then this fpice pf vafiity* 
tiough excuiable from natural infirmity, is 
not commendable^ but ought to be carefully 
watched oyer, to receive po willing.cnpourage- 
inent at any time, and be diminifhed as fail a^ 
poffible by taking all occafions of inuring our- 
fclvps to examine the re<9:itude of our proceed- 
ings. For rectitude is not fo deftitutc of 
charms, but that (he would captivate many more 
hearts if (he were more attentively looked upon : 
jjnd men would much oftener aft rightly, if 
they would take the trouble of reflefting oftener 
whether they dp right or wrong. 

9. Vanity in all fpecies of it confift§ in a com- 
parifon of ourfelves either with particular perfons 
or the common run of niankind, or fometimes 
with other creatures and even inanimate Beings: 

for when the humour takes we can value our- 

< • . ...'•.••■. 

fclyes upon the privileges of hunrian nature, 
aflumingthetitje of imperial Man, Lord of the 
creation -, and is ftirred up by the fight of any 

thing 
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thing fuperiof or inferior to what w{^ have our«< 
^yes, prompting to en^ulat&the one or defpiie 
the other. But the true fenfe of honour rcfpedl^ 
only the laudablenefs of the deed, without re-; 
fercnpe to what is done ^tter or worfe by ano-; 
ther; fpr his ading rightly takes nothing froqq^ 
our rj^£t^tude, nor can his failing excufe pur 
pwn. Thprefor/e the virtuous man is nev^r. 
hotter pleafed than whpn he fees examples of 
4^irtue around him, for his benevolence makes 
hin^ rejoip? tp find fo many participate in that 
which he efteeois the mod plentiful fource of 
happinef^: on the pther hand the vain maq 
refts fupremely fatisfied w}}i)p fhinipg among 
bis inferiors, but if a cpppctitpr ajrifcs tp eclipf? 
him, he is inftantly mqrtjfie.cj. T^p terjns 
Excellent, Noble, Exajte^, Tranfcendent, In- 
comparable and the Uk^, ufually iemploye4 iq 
difcourilng on things laudable, tpay jjiak^ it 
imagined, that all honour fl|bfifts by pomparjr^ 
fon, if we do not refle<3: thjt porjiplagence of 
every kind may fpring from cpnrpn>p)atiQn of ;j 
lingle object without profpc<^ of any pthef eg 
compare with it. 

A man with a good appetite may jejoite ii^ 
his viduals without thinking how much betten 
they am than bread and checfe, or take plea- 
fure in receiving the prefcnt of a bank note 
without ftaying to compute how many times it 
is more valuable than a (hilling, or delight hi' 
tlie ccnveniencies of a houfe that he has taken^- 
« 4 ^Hougl^' 
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JEhough heddes not rdfe^ ko«r mdcb he ibooV 
pn& them if obliged to remove ii)C0 the next 
itobler'fl ftall: fo^e confcioerneib of having 
jliCtcd right in ^ny inftaDce, may yiel^ ks f^^ 
Complacence to htm that hasa.tafte for pl^- 
fores of this kind, though he never thinks df 
What would have happened if he had adlecf 
fWTong. I know vet'y well that comparifoil 
often enhances our pleafures^ ^nd as there if 
.inore joy in Heaven over one fiiincr that repent- 
cSth thiin over ninety and nine jaft perfons whc^ 
heed no repeqtanci, fo the jfinner hitiifelf may 
feel an additional joy in contemplation of the 
wretchedaef^ from whkh he ha|^ obtsuned delj^ 
yerancfc: and I adcnowledge that the compk- 
"Certce in well-doing will be greater in ptopor^ 
tion to the pains, .the dangers, the difficuldes^ 
^ the temptatiobs a tnan has furmounted in per* 
formin^it. But the latter cafe is not a comp^- 
rifon, any more than the mofip of a concert, 
becaufe exceeding that of a (ingle flagelet : and 
in the former it does not conftitute the cflcnce 
of the pteafure found in felf-approbation, it 
only makes an acceffion ffom another fund, for 
yvhat I did right to day is equally fq, whether I 
did right pr wrong yefterday. 

But wherever the compkceijce of an aftion 
arifes wholly frciai the contraft, and woujd be 
loll if a different ohjtO: were fct toget|^er in 
profpedt, it is certainly a fpice of vanity : nof 
CJan juftly be called a felf-approbatio», becaufe 
'' ' rcfting 




reft tag upon two bafcs, the pafcprmance of ano- 
ther pcrlon equally with ourowo. Yet it may 
be faid that reftitudc dircOs to the more excel- 
lent performapces id preference to the Ic6, 
which neverthclcfs might liavc been commend- 
I able if the others had not come into competi- 

Ltion J a tnan niay reft fatisfied in the prudent 
management of his own affairs while he has no-» 
phing better to do, but if fomc public fervfcc 
iiuerftfts which cannot go on without his help- 
ing hand* ic would become wrong and blame- 
able to keep ftill immerfed among his private 
concerns : fa that comparilbo feems here to de- 
termine the eflence of laudablcnefs. 
^ But when we confider the matter attentively, 
we (ball find the lefs excellent lofcs nothing of 
its value upon opporcunicy offered of the greater, 
I but bccaufe we cannot do both, the omiffion of 
the former outweighs in the Icale of redirude^ 
Land the latter is not a whit the more laudable 
Bpr J:he other being in oar power. The cale 
^8 the fame in matrcrs of pfofit i where a man 
may pick up a guinea or a Diilling but cannot 
gee both, I fuppofe he will take the gold : not 
that the (hilling is worth a farthing the Icfs, or 
the guii ea the more for lying by one another^ 
but becaufe by taking up one he muft mifs of 
the other. Whereas the nobleft aftion weighs 
nothing in the fcale of vanity, unlcfs the mul- 
titude or fome particular perfon be fuppofed in- 

iieiides that redlitude 
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has nothing to do with • comparifon, unleTi 
where there is a choice of difFerent actions, and 
then it compares between things and not 
perfons ; judging of the excellence upon what 
the performer himfelf might have done, not 
upon what any body elfe can do better or v^orfe 
than him: which makes another remarkable 
difference between it and vanity. 

But is not the fenfe of honour, when in its. 
mod perfedt ftate, roufed by the fight of 
excellence in others? does it not powerfully 
ftimulate to the imitation of noble examples ? 
will it not raife an ardent *deGre and eager wi(h 
to copy the brightefl: patterns of virtue, even: 
when it has no hopes of ever being able to 
equal them ? All this I can very readily allow/ 
and the rtiore readily becaufe I look upon it as 
the fureft fign of the bppetice being genuine 
and vigorous : but this does not amount to a 
comparifon of perfons, as we may perceive by 
examining the (imilar motions of other defires. 
An empty ftomach may lie quiet without 
giving difturbance while there is nothing in 
profpeft to fct it a craving, but the -fight of a 
company fitting down before a plentiful meal 
will prefently make the mouth water to be do- 
ing the like; the more heartily they feed, the 
better they feem to enjoy their repaft, the 
greater will be the longing : yet the defire here 
fixes folely upon their viduals, nor has any 
thing to do with the perfons } for if the hungry 

fpedator 
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fpedlator be admitted to fit down among them, 
and find enough for all, he will not care hoW 
many others partake with hini, nor how fuU^ 
they (hare in the enjoyment. If a traveller on 
foot alnioft wearied down b.e overtaken by a 
carriage, I fuppofe he may wifli to have a lift, 
and if he can obtain one, will rejoice in his cafy 
(ituation ; how many people foever there t)e in 
the vehicle, it makes his feat never the worfc^ 
provided there be good room for him 5 nor th? 
better that he pafles by hundreds of traveller^ 
(lill on foot : and if he have any thought of fu- 
periority over them, this is no gratification of 
the natural appetite for eafe which makes rid* 
ing pleafai)t, but an impulfe of vanity. 

So when a laudable example fiirs up an im- 
patience to do the like, or makes a man afhamed 
of himfclf for falling (hort of it, if his appetite 
be fet right, it is the thing^ done, not the party 
doing,- wi^h which he draws the comparifon : 
for if he can once upon trial fucceed in the per- 
formance, he has his defire, no matter how 
many others make the trial too, nor how they 
acquit themfelvcs 5 their fuccecding throws no 
obftacle againft his fuccefs, nor does their dif- 
appojntment promote it. 

10. Therefore the defire of excelling is not 
the fame with the defire of excellence : the 
diftinflion between them is pretty nice and 
commonly overlooked, but there is a juft and 
fcal onej and very material to be well (ludied, 

becauie 
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bceaufe by this tpuchftone WQ may try the ge- 
Buiaeneis of our moraj ienfi;. Meq are forward 
enough, to ^>ire s^t things great and noble ; bu( 
(ben it is gpnerally, whether they l^ow it or no» 
only CO give them an eounence and fuperipritj 
above others, which is as well anfwer^ by the 
depreflure of every thing e}fe above them, as by 
their own advancement : and have fo little value 
for the heights they afplre to, thajt th?y could 
be fully contented tQ (land where they are, pro^ 
vided they could bQ aifured that nobody A{% 
Would ever come up to them* 

But he that defires excellence can take nothing 
in compenfation fpr the want of it ; to fee othec^ 
deprived of it affords him no gratification, nor 
will his complacence in the attainment be abated 
by their partaking with him : for he regards.the 
intrinfic value of the poiTeflion, without look- 
ing onward to other objefts fropp whence ^t may 
draw a value by comparifon. The foldier naay 
find a coippleat fatisfa6lion in the co^ifcioufnefi 
of haying done his duty in the times of danger, 
the magiibrate in the uprightnefs of his judge- 
ments, the phyfician in his qares for the dif- 
eafed, the tradefman in his honeft induflryi 
every private man in the fincerity of his dealings, 
although he (hould believe there are thoufands 
befide who have the faii^efund of complacence. 
But when once he begins to fay. with himfelf, 
Nobody is fo careful of his conduct as I, or to 
make an amufement of pitying the thoughtlefs 

multitude 
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mokitode arodnd, 'he is drawing Whtiin the 
magic circle of vanity ; for genuine pity lalwayt 
carries a degree olF uneafinefs, therefore when- 
ever- we feel a joy in the excrcife of It, we may 
be fure it is fpurioas and hypocritical. 

Not that i txieat) to condemn all obfervaticfri 
of other people's condiiS, nor compare them 
together or with ourifelves, in order to excite 
our abh^orrence of what is bad and whet our 
appetite for what Is good, for we may profit 
more this w*y than by confining our thoughts 
-ibiely to our oWn fpeciilations, upon tlie Uxat 
grounds that make example more prevalent than 
|)reccpt, bckraufe what we fee before our eyes 
ilrikes a ftronger idea upon the innfagrnation, than 
any we can raife by ourfelvcs : but when We 
have once gotten 6ur full idea we have done 
with the archetype, the benefit accruing there- 
. from being by information for our future conf- 
duflj, not by encreafe of complacence in otir 
^preiSbnt, -all further contemplation might :'prove 
dangerous, as drawing us from following the 
impreflion fo received. 

Neverthclefs it 'nowftbe owned that in many 
cafes, to excel is the neceffary point to be 
-driven at^ where there are fevcral competitors 
for the fame thing, fome one muft prevail by 
his comparative not his abibhice merit; no 
matter how little he h^ve, provided al( the reft 
have none, nor how much, while rhere is ano« 
thcr ilill'more "dcioving : and' this happens fo 

fre^ 
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frequently, ibr fcarce a day pafles but we are 
ilruggling for fome prize, im'portant or trifling 
i^hich cannot be had by all, thdit it feads ui 
infenfibly into a haBlt of placing , our honour 
iipoh fuperiority, and perhaps h the principal 
Caufc ef that univcrfal depravit^ o/ taftc- 
Therefore it is incumbent upon us to guarcf 
againfi this evil cuflom with all car vigilance i 
if we can fucceed in bringing oUr appetite to 
faflen upon what we do ourfefvefi without re- 
ference to what is done elfewhere, ^e (fiall lof& 
nothing by the change not exceptin'g fhat fupe-, 
riority the world is fo fond of, for wha:t6vir 6f 
It can be attained, we (hall attain by conftahtly 
doing our beft, * Even in common converiationf 
I would have a man endeavour to (hine, but 
why. need he drive todut(hine? let him fhine 
as bright as ^e can, and if out(hin!ng \k ih 6is 
power it will follow of courfe without his feck- 
ing, if not in his powerhe will but fret and vex 
jiimfelf by driving for it. 

When competition become^ unavoidable by 
bur being one among many driving for the fame 
thing which all cannot attain, the defire of fur- 
J)afling the red ranks in clafs among the motives^ 
of ufe, not thofe of honour : the indutgetace of 
it is judicable not laudable, nor nedd we viXtfi 
6urfelve8 thereupon any more than upon driking 
ah.advantageous bargain. But occafiohs of this 
fort happen fo often, that the frequency of them 
uans&rs iatisfa^ion from the advantage ^ined 

' ; ' by 



by furpaffing lb the farpaffing itfclF, and thence 
forward we purfue it as an ultimate objcd of 
defirc. To avoid which tranflation it will be 
prudent Jts much as we can, to keep the parti- 
culat- advantage in view, fo as to, remain indif- 
ferent to the thoughts of farpaffing, unlcfs when 
tifeceflary to attain fome other allowable pur- 
pofe ; for fo long as the end continues in pro- 
fpe£t, tranflation to chd means can never take 
eflfca. 

1 1. I have faid before that the fenfe of ho- 
nour has its tides, which ought to be regulated 
by the occafion according to the force requifice 
jfor furmounting obftacles that chance to lie in 
our courfe. When fome new praife- worthy 
habit is to be acquired, it behoves us to ufe all 
our (kill and induftry for raifing a ftrong dcfire, 
that may carry us through difficulties of the firft 
entrance: but afcer being grown familiar and 
eafy, whatever goes beyond that gently foothing 
content, diftilling from the confcioufnefs of 
red:itude in the moH: common actions, is need- 
lefs, unfcafonable, and therefore a wafte : for 
our fpirits cannot keep up an ardent glow unlefs 
now and then for a little while, and if we 
fpend them unneceilarily. we fhall want them 
for more important occafions. People for the 
: oxoft part value themfelves upon what they have 
acquired until they fink into indolence by lofing 
all dcfire of making further attainments : here 

their 
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thcif cdimaiiofl is tnlTptaccd and cooCeqtioitly 

vicious. 

When ibid ^{Tion rifes ta an immoderate 
^g^^» i<^ ^ t6 hang continually upoo (ht 
tboaghtBi k boconics pride, and prpves an ef- 
fe^ual bar agaitift all fubfequent improvcmcnf' 
HOC (o much from Lazinefs as felf-fufficiency : 
IW it>e proud man fo wraps himfelf up in his 
octelleocies as to think he is all perfection ai- 
readyi or at lead incomparably firperior to the 
inefl of mankbd, which renders it {bperfliioos 
for him to do any thing even for the iake of 
furpaiUog. But if we recoUefl what has been 
HieitA rn the proper place, that honour is theit 
moA (brervedty placed where it may prove moS 
ufe&J, we ibi^ fee that it belongs primarily to 
nothing clib than the right management of our 
powers ai>d prefent opporuinicies, becaule there 
alone it ean lake tSt&L : and fecondariJy to ac- 
quifktons, whether in pofitfiion or profpedtj as 
it may fpur on our indullry to improve, or 
attath them. For a man cannot encreafe hjs 
wealth, his dignities, his healthy nor the nitrit 
of his paft performances, merely by the admi^ 
ration of them : but if he have a Hmng tppe- 
fite for fclf-approbation in the employment df 
every prefent moment, this will urge him vigo- 
foudy to employ them fo as may afrord fuch 
gratification. 

It Will be afked perhaps whether the ^alue of 
reSitilde does not He partly in the pleafare of a 
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rctrofpcft upon good conduft part: ; and whether 
fuch pleafure may not be laudably indlilged. I 
readily admit this as one very valuable revjrard 
of virtue, and may be innocently received w^hen 
offering of its own accord : but I fee nothing 
laudable in the indulgence, as that term implies 
a Audious hunting for it, and driving to make 
it dwell upon the refleftion. Where this is 
done I apprehend it happens from the too com- 
mon miftaken fondnefs for intenfe pleafures, 
whi(5h we have made appear in the Chapter 
upon that article, make nothing near fo large an 
addition to the fum of our happihefs, as thofe 
of the gentler kind : for our mental organs as 
well as our bodily mufcles can bear only a cer- 
tain degree of play ; if put upon violent or con- 
tinual exercife, they lofe their tone, nor can 
give their firft relifti, but their motion becomes 
infipid and cloying. Therefore the proud and 
the vain man lie under the fame error, though 
lefs innocent, with the boy who wiflied to ride 
all day long upon a gate ; they find a vail: en- 
tertainment in contemplation of their excellen- 
cies when newly difcovered, fo conclude they 
ihall be fupremely happy by keeping them in 
view without intermiflion : but the guft of no- 
velty quickly flies off, and though they continue 
the exercife from inveteracy of habit becaufe 
they cannot help it, they find no more joy in it 
)>ut continual mortification by the fpiteful 
«i^rld rcfufing them juflice. 

m. A f^ There- 
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Therefore true honour and true policy, which 
conftantly unite, point always inwards upon the 
a£iion now in our power : or if at any time 
they draw the eye to diftant<and external ob- 
jedls, it is only in order to dired or invigorate 
our endeavours in this. Such refined fentiment 
with a total indifference to ail other allurements 
is indeed a height of perfection too far above 
the reach of mortal man, to be enjoined as a 
duty : if it is the white fpot in the middle of 
the target which nobody muft ever exped to 
hit, yet by repeated efforts we may come a 
little and a little nearer. And there is abundant 
encouragement for us to ufc them, for in pro- 
portion as we grow more habitually expert at 
hitting the mark of redtitude in all cafes, not 
only of virtue and duty but likewife of common 
prudence and propriety, we fhall compafs all 
other attainable ends without aiming at them \ 
but for the unattainable, they were better let 
alone, becaufe nothing befides labour lofb and 
vexation of fpirit could enfue upon our trying 
for them : a fpontaneous complacence would 
accompany every thing we do, with fo much 
tranfport occafionally as our organs can bear, fo 
much pleafing retrofpeft as our eyes can behold 
without (training, and fo much general appro- 
bation too as is needful or fit for us to receive. 
12, Having now endeavoured to fettle the 
eflence of true honour, which regards folely our 
own condudt together with fuch other objc6ts 
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as may ferve to redify ir, I might pronounce 
qvcry fclf-approbation fpringing from a com- 
parifon of ourfdves with other perfons, or of 
things with refped to the perfons poflcffing 
them, as falling under the denominatioa of 
vanity. But this I fear would be thought too 
fevcreand rigorous, unlefs I may be allowed to 
diftinguifti an cxcufeable fpecies of vanity, which 
is fo much as arifes unavoidably from the infir- 
mity of human nature. For we are fo perpe- 
tually drawn into the train of nxaking compa- 
rifoDS by the example of all around us, by the 
general language and manner of expreffing efti- 
mation, fomething of this turn appearing in the 
motions, the geftures, the tone of voice, the 
look§, and frequently the drefs of every com- 
pany we fall into, as renders it impoffible to 
qfcape the infcdlion. Whatever then we catch 
involuntarily this way may be ranked under the 
clafs of indifference lying between laudable and 
blameablc. 

But this fpecies is afcertained by the degree, 
whatever pafles tlie line of innocent moderation 
may be declared vicious ; the difficulty lies in 
drawing the exa<3; line, and determining what 
fliall be deemed an extreme: we ft and open 
here to the like attack as was made of old by 
the Academics and Sceptics againft the judgc- 
rnent of the fenfes, with their fophifni of the 
Sorites, or argument of the Heap 5 becaufe, fay 
iJiey, if you drop a number of things upon one 

Aa a ano- 
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another you can never tell preciiely when they 
i3egin to make a heap. But if I cannot tell the 
precife number of bees requiiite to make a heap 
or a fwarm, fo that if a iingle bee flies .off, the 
remainder will not be one, yet if I fee a cluAer 
of them as big as a pomkin, furely I may pro- 
nounce that a fwarm, without danger of miftake. 
Therefore I fhall not undertake to fet out the 
exadl limits of vicious vanity, but leave it tq 
every one's own judgement to difcern what lie^ 
manifeftly within them ; if he be tolerably obr 
fervant, he will find more of whofe denomina- 
tion he cannot doubt than perhaps he can era- 
dicate : to attempt to direct him might be only 
mifleading him, fince the fame thing may be 
vanity in one perfon or one fituatipn which is 
not fo in another ; as the fame meal maybe too 
much for a prifoner, which would fcarce 
fufEce him when enjoying the air and exercife 
of a journey. Therefore I need only try to 
point out themifchiefs naturally attendant upon 
vanity, in order the better to engage his ob- 
fervance in difcovering, and diligence in guarding 
againft it. 

13. I have already remarked that it engroffes 
the attention from other objedts whereon it 
might have been much better employed : for 
the proud man is fo taken up in contemplating, 
the vain man in difplaying, and the ambitious 
man in encreafing his fupferiority, as leaves him 
no room to think of any thmg elfc not relative 

thereto; 
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thereto : fo he has not half the ufe of his judge- 
ment or powers, but flips his opportunities 
where the improving them would have redound- 
ed greatly to his advantage. But befides this, 
it proves a perpetual fund of contention, pro- 
ducing it even out of trifles;, for it being im- 
poflible that more than one (hould gain the 
fuperiority, wherever this is the aim there mufl: 
necefl[arily be an oppofition : fo the proud looks 
upon every body as an adverfary ; if they (hew 
a difpofltion to excel in any thing, it is an at- 
tempt to eclipfe his luftre ; if they mind their 
own bufinefs quietly, there is a hazard that by 
the prudent management of it, they may come 
op nearer to his pitch than he wiflies* And the 
mifchief fometimes fpreads to muhitudes not 
originally concerned in the quarrel : for the 
world mufl be thrown into confufion, becaufe 
Pompey could not bear an equal, nor Ceiar a 
fuperior. 

From the fpirit of contention naturally pro- 
ceed cenibnoufnefs, calumny, jealoufy and 
envy ; thefe evil weeds may fpring from other 
caufes, as a competition of intereft ; but then 
for the moft part they are only paracular and 
occafional, whereas vanity renders them more 
general and habitual, having a fufpicion of every 
thing that may hurt it. The vain man, as fuch, 
muft neceflfarily be felfifh, as having a feparate 
intereft inconfiftent with that of all other peo- 
ple, who it may be prefumed would willingly 

Aa 3 do 
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do fomething for their own advancement ; fb 
he looks upon them as his rivals throwing ob- 
ftrudtionsinthe way of his defire tb excel : he 
cannot afford them the leaft fpark of hearty 
cftcem, hecaufe that would raife them a litde 
nearer to his own level : he dares not do them 
real fervices nor fincerely wifli them well, be- 
caufe .he would conceit himfelf the only happy 
and deferving perfon alive : or if at any time he 
does a kindnefs, it is only for the vanity of 
(hewing his power, or raifing a dependence. 

Nor is his temper of mind more injurious to 
others than.troublefome and dangerous to him- 
felf, laying him open to flattery and impofition : 
if you can find means to tickle his, vanity you 
may do any thing with him, ferve any end 
upon him ; he loves you prodigioufly, but as he 
loves his horfe, ^without any degree of efteem 
or benevolence, merely for being inftrumental 
to his'pleafures : he is difcontented and /retful 
at not receiving his due from the world; if 
falling into any trouble or affliftion, gloomy, 
defponding, and querulous, as not deferving 
fach treatment from Providence. He would 
meet with continual mortification^ for confider- 
ing how ma.ny various qualifications there are 
among mankind, he could very rarely be the 
topmoft of the company in all points, but that 
he has a trick to elude thefe accidents : for he 
perfuades himfelf that whatever he happens to 
be expert in, is the only valuable accomplifh- 

ment, 
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ment, all others being hot worth having : by 
this artifice, if there be twenty people together, 
each may be^ the only happy foul in the circle 
bearing away the bell from all the reft, 

14* But this little temporary pleafure of an 
imagined fuperiority, the flattering bait of pride 
to get her fwallowed down into the entrails 
until (he takes habitual hold on the heart, is 
greatly overbalanced by many foHd mifchicfs : 
for nothing operates more powerfully in per- 
verting the judgement, that guiding faculty by 
whofe miniftry aloue we may render all the 
others fcrviceable. The vain man can never 
think juftly of things nor equitably of perfons, 
where his vanity has any the leaft concern, 
which it feldom fails to have in moft cafes oc- 
curring for his decifion. It throws a bar 
againft improvement by the perfuafion of a fuf- 
ficiency already attained : it fliuts his ear againft 
information and his h^art againft conviction, 
left he (hould appear ever to have been wanting 
in knowledge or liable to miftake. It prevents 
all felf-examination, for fear he fhould find 
fomething that might wound his vanity : it ren- 
ders him iadocible of that moft ufeful fcience 
of ignorance : for he knows of none within him 
to be the objeft of fuch fcience : It falfifies the 
weights and meafurcs of right and wrong, truth 
and falfehood, laudable and blameable, making 
him judge of them according to what he hag 
or does, or believes bimfelf, exaggerating his 

Aa 4 own 
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own and depreciating whatever belongs to ano. 
ther. It damps his induftry by the difdain of 
little acquifitions as unworthy his notice, 
whereas it has been often obferved, that a 
{hopkeeper will never thrive who defpifes fmall 
profits : in like manner we feeble, fhort lighted 
mortals, who at befl are but pedlars in the trade 
of virtue, (hall make no great progrefs at all if 
we negledt opportunities of gaining a little 
ground at a time. But the conceited will (loop 
to nothing that is not grand, noble, extraordi- 
nary, he muft prefide at the helm, or convert 
heathen nations, or draw multitudes at his 
heels, or knock down alloppofcrs with demon- 
llration: and if by fcorning to do any thing 
common he undertakes nothing feafible, lie 
folaces himfelf with reflecting what mighty 
wonders he fhould have performed if fuch or 
fuch pcrverfe incident had not fallen in the 
way. 

Vanity taints religion itfelf atid contrads the 
pale of falvation, ufurps the power of the keys 
to (hut, though very rarely to open : for it will 
not fuffer the patient to bear the thought of 
fharing the favours of heaven in common with 
others, nor to admit a total dependence even 
upon the Almighty j but he muft claim fome- 
thing as entirely his own which God did not 
' give him, and this fomething he can find no 
where elfe, at leaft in fo eminent a degree as 
in himfdf. He fees nothing of that chearful 

profped 
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profped: of nature which I have (hewn, in the 
Chapters on Benevolence and Equality, ftancjs 
Confpicuous to a benevolent eye : for one can 
be juft to the advantages and enjoyments of all 
where one wifhes well to all, -but he wifhes well 
to nobody, for fear it might endanger his fu- 
pereminence. His delight, fuch as it is, lies in 
finding fault, in undervaluing, in blackening, 
in hypocritical commiferations j fo being con* 
verfant only with objefts turning the worft 
fides, he fees every thing wretched and defpi- 
t:able around him : and in melancholy moods, 
which will come upon us all fometimes through 
indifpofition of bodily humours, or crofs acci- 
dents, or want of engaging employment, has 
nothing to comfort himfelf, but laments a defe6i: 
of goodnefs in the Difpofcr of all things, for he 
has no notion of goodnefs that does not fingle 
him out for his objedl. 

If examples are not to be found of all thefe 
mifchiefs produced in their full extent by vanity, 
it may be afcribed to that little mixture of good 
principle which has place in the moft faulty 
^characters, or to other paffions countera6ling it, 
or to the awe of the world keeping it a little 
within bounds : for vanity, how much foever 
cheri{bed by the owner, appears always odious 
to others, who look upon it as an attempt to en- 
croach upon their right to reputation ^ fo defeats 
its own purpofe, and by cxaiSting more than 
due, difcourages the payment of what is due : 

for 
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for jTou caimot praife a proud man without giT- 
iog him an occafion of triumphing in his fiipe- 
tiority over yon, and thereby becoming nece^ 
fary to yoor own difgrace. Therefore he ftrivcs 
to conceal hii pride, nor dares even think widiio 
himielf chat be has it, by which cancealmem 
lie checks the growth of it a little, as the 
^owth of weeds is checked by being oovered 
\ jfrom fan and air : fo that perhaps there is not a 
thorough proud man upon earth, ib compleatly 
liich as may be conceived in theory; and if 
Ihere be fuch a Bebg exiflent, it can be nose 
other than the Devil. Yet whoever will reikd 
feriottif upon what has been above fuggefted, 
can fcaroe fail of feeing the natural tendency of 
pride to ptXKiilce all thofe pernidous confeqoei^ 
ces above (pecified, and that chey muft necef- 
farily abound more or lefs in ptoportion to the 
degree and inveteracy of the habit i which by 
reafon of the continual forced concealment juft 
now fpoken of, works more (lily than any 
other into the fentiments and anions, and ope^ 
rates unperceived by the party himfclf. Where- 
fore we cannot be too vigilant over the wily 
fcrpent, nor too induftrious to brnife its head 
whenever popping out, that it may have -the 
lefs vigour to wriggle amonfg our vitals, and 
fpread its venom about in our conftitution. 

15. Neverthclefs it will probably be aflced, 
would I then extinguifti every fpark of vanity 
in the world ? every third of fame, of fplendor, 

of 
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erf magnifiottKC, of (how ? every defire of cx- 
celiing or diftinguifhing one's fclf above the com- 
mon herd ? What muft become of the public 
Services, of fcjcnces, arts, commerce, maim* 
fadurcs? the bufinefs of life muft ftagnatc. 
Nobody would fpend his youth in fatigues and 
dangers to qualify himfelf for a General or aa 
.Admiral Nobody would ftudy, and toil, and 
ilruggle, and roar out liberty to be a Miniften 
Perhaps in the next cei\tury, when the prefent 
<ct of generous patriots Ihall be cxtind, the 
boroughs muft pay their members wages again 
to fervc for them. The merchant would not 
drudgfson through the infirmities of age in filling 
his coimtry with foreign commodities. The 
artificer, having gotten a competence fufficient 
to fervc his pleafures, would leave the art to be 
pradlifed by novices and bunglers. The riian of 
learning would not fpend his fpirits early andlaiie 
to enrich the public with knowledge, to combat 
error, or defend his favourite truths againft all 
oppofers. Perhaps this great city might become 
depopulate, we fliould faunter about among the 
xrattle, or gallop madly after foxes, our language 
would grow ruftic or childifti, our drefs flo- 
venly, our perfons nafty, our manners rude and 
coarfc: poetry, mufic, painting, elegance, wic 
and humour, would be loft from among us, the 
eafe of affability, politencfs, obligingnefs, and 
che pleafures of fprightly converfation, be things 
unknown. How will y(M keep your children 

from 
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from rolling in the dirt any longer than while 
yoQ (land over them With the rod ? how bring 
the fchoolboy to aim at any thing more than 
juft performing his talk? holv prevent yoar 
fons from conforting with the black-guard, or 
your daughters from romping among the 
grooms ? 

Now to confefs the honcft truth, I am afraid 
if this evil weed were totally eradicated, fo as 
to leave no fibre of it remaining any where, we 
fhould find bufinefs of all kinds go on very 
flowly in the world : for we have for the moft 
part fuch a lumpifh indolence in the clay of our 
compofition, fuch an infenfibility to all beyond 
the prefent impulfe of appetite, as cannot ordi- 
narily be rouzed to adlion without this fiery 
drug ; or where other paffions do inftigate, they 
would make mad v^ork unlefs this were em- 
ployed to check them by its counter-aftion- 
Yet thefe benefits do not hinder it from being a 
weed of poifonous quality, for it' is well known 
that poifons are often antidotes againfl one ano- 
ther, and many of them are ufed as medicines : 
yet there is no prudence in applying them where 
the cafe does fiot abfolutely require it, nor other 
remedies may be thought of that will fucceed as 
well. For my part 1 cannot help being pcr- 
fuaded that education may be carried on as effec- 
tually without any tinfture of vanity : I found 
no occafion for it with my Serena and my 
Sparkler, on the contrary I endeavoured fedu- 

2 loufly 
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loafly tp pick out every feed as faft as fprinkled 

fay any old woman of their acquaintance : and I 

Ittve the pleafure to find they have made as 

good proficiency in every little accomplifhment 

I could giye them, have as much reputation in 

the world, and are as well received even among 

perfoQS of quality as I (iould wi(h. As to boys 

I cannot fpeak upon experience ; I had vanity 

enough while a fchoolboy: as foon as I could 

rpad currently, having gotten fome books of 

chivalry, I determined upon making the con- 

qoeft of the vyorld i but being of a weakly con- 

ftitution and continually bumped about by 

odier boys, I found this fcheme impradicable, 

fbat thirteen refolved to write a poem finer than 

Homer or VirgiL Before I went to the Univer- 

fity, being taught that the folid fciences were 

I more noble than poetry, I purpofed, as foon as 

I I ihbuld have made myfclf perfe<3: mafter of 

logic, to elucidate all ufeful truths, and banifh 

error from among mankind. What benefit 

' thde ^bitious projects may have done me I 

' know* not : perhaps my prefent labours might be 

owing CO fome remains of them, for I well re- 

^ ipgoAxx that while the defign of thefe difi^erta- 

P tions lay in embryo in my head, they promifed 

' ^ fnnch more (hining appearance, than I find 

^iq|i poake now I can review them upon 

If nuUlers can find none other way of bring- 
[ fPgtfae lads to take their learning willingly un- 
i " lefs 
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Ic6 by raifii^ ao emulation amofig them, I 
would not debar them from the benefit: no- 
more, if a nurfe has none other way of keepipg 
her child in order than by frighting him witb 
an old man in the cupboard who will take him 
away when he is naughty, would I be ib indii^ 
creet a freethinker as to difpute the reality of the 
old man : for it is better the child 0iould be 
kept good by fuperftition, vanity, or any other 
means, than not good at all. But there may 
be a commendation which has no perfonat 
comparifon in it, and the pleafures, the advan-^ 
tages, the credit of a proficiency in learnings 
may be difplayed in alluring colours without 
fuggefting a thought of fupcriority over others, 
or of equalling the topmoft. I have acknow- 
ledged before, that it is a very delicate point to 
diftinguifli between the defire of excellence and 
the defire of excelling, and the one is very apt 
to degenerate infenfibly into the other : yet I 
think it may be efFedted by a fkilful and atten- 
tive tutor, and the former preferved in its pmity 
will anfwer all good purpofes more efFe<3:ualIy 
without endangering the inconveniencies expec-< 
tant upon the latter. 

As for perfons in public charader, I believe 
they muft be allowed a larger door than ordi- 
nary, becaufe I know of none other incentive 
vigorous enough to carry them through the 
continual application, the toils, the felf-denialS| 
neceflary for performing great fervices : unlefs 

it 
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\i be a hearty public fpirit foooded apofi the 
fkfofig habitual pcrlaalion of an indilTolttble 
connedion ben^'cen the gcncml intereft, tnd 
private. Whether what I have before of- 
fered concerning the divine Equity and univer- 
fal dominion of Providence, may cootribyte a 
jot towards introducing fuch perfuafion, or may 
put others of greater abilities upon eni^orcing U 
more effednaliy, I cannot pretend to aoguratc : 
but 1 fear it will not be made to prevail among 
mankind prefently^ ualeis the Millennium 
fhould arrive in the current century, as fonae 
commentators on the Apocalypfe have foretoldp 
With relpea to great merchants and traders, 
who have juft extended their commerce and ex^ 
perience to a pitch that renders them capable of 
being more ferviceable to their country than be-* 
fore, fince they may be prefamed to have en- 
tered upon their profeflions folely with a view 
of gain, if they fliould ever outlive this paffion, 
I would prefcribe them a large potion too for 
the public emolument. Then for poets, players, 
fidlcrs, and the like, as they rarely make a for- 
tune ; and their occupations drudged in day 
after day can be no emolument to^ themfelves, 
they can do nothing for our entertainment fur- 
ther than driven by mere neceffity, unlefs you 
keep up their fpirits continually with a dram 
of the fame. 

But though I am fo indulgent to the ufc of this 
loxious drug, where it cannot be done without, 

yet 
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yet as apothecaries when difpenfing a recipe 
wherein antimony, folanum, laudanum, or mer- 
cury is an ingredient, are extremely careful to 
weigh the exad: quantity, becaufe a grain too 
much might prove fatal to the pafient: fo 
would I not have a fpeck of vanity admitted' 
more than abfolutely neceffary for the cafe, 
but every redundance of it mortified, or rather 
the whole fo far as feafible made to change its 
quality by drawing off the thought from a 
comparifon of perfons to that of things, which 
we have feen before will work as vigoroufly 
where it can be obtained in equal degree. 

1 6. And the better to fatisfy ourfelves of there 
being a real di£Ference between the defires of ex- 
cellence and of excelling, we may remark how 
very frequently the one leads aftray from the 
other, fixing the attention upon (how and ap- 
pearance, rather than upon folid fubftance and 
intrinfic value. It choofes to move alone in a 
narrow fphpre, where nothing noble or impor- 
tant can be achieved, rather than fhare jointly 
with others in the movement of mighty cn-p 
gines by which much good might he effedcd. 
Where did the dcfire of excelling ever glow 
more intenfely than in Cefar ? whofe favourite 
faying we are told was this, That he had rather 
be the firfl man in a paltry village, than the fe- 
cond in Rome. Did not Alexander, another 
madman in the fame fpecies of frenzy, chide 
his tutor Ariftotle for pi^blilhing to the worl^ 

. . thofe 
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had rclenrcd for himlHt alone? £oc ic he 
efteemcd leaniii^ an cxccUeoce, it would ha\-e 
been a more cxccUent deed to ha\-e Ijpfeod it with 
his conquefts. It mull be allowed that none 
ever farpafled thele liirpaiTers of mankind in the 
paflion for comparative glory^ unlefsit were the 
Devil, into whofe mouth Milton has with 
great propriety put the like thought with 
Cefar's, Better to reign in hell than Icrvc in 
hevaenc and we are told the fame vain-glori* 
ous Being travcrfes the world with indefatiga- 
ble zeal to deftroy excellence wherever he can 
find it. 

On the other hand the mod excellent works 
have been achieved without a mixture of 
.vanity: Chrift had none: his Apolllcs Imd 
none : but he taught them meeknefs and huini* 
lity as a principal rule of condudl, and rebuked 
the fpns of Zebedee on their betraying a flight 
inclination to excel. If we can fgfpcdi any of 
them of having a tindture, it muft be I'aul : and 
perhaps this might be the mefTenger of Satan 
fent to buffet him, to whom were owing hii 
angry overbearing ftile, and obfcurc hafly me- 
thod of argumentation, producing thc^iv! dark 
fpeeches which the unwary wrcft to their own 
deftrudlion. With refptdt to the mention of 
white robes with palms in the hands und litf iiijf 
Upon thrones to judge the twelve tribcn of UiavI^ 
we may underfland of thofe as wc arc («iii/ht to 
Vol. III. B b ituiki- 
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underftand of fome' JewKh infticatioDS» that 
they were given for the bardneft of our 
hearts, but it was not fo from the beginning, 
that is, not contain^ed in the orig^al de- 
fign of red:ifying the fentiments, but ncceflary 
indulgencies to human infirmity, which cannot 
always rife even to a religious zeal without a 
gentle lift from vanity. But the whole Papal 
fyftem, moft of the herefies and fchifms, the 
corruptions and perverfions of Chriftianity have 
fprung from the defire of domineering, over* 
topping, and excelling. 

Then if we turn to the heathen feges, Lyw 
curgus and Solon, thofe two excellent law- 
givers, had none: Socrates, the prime apoftlc 
ofreafon, Euclid and Hippocrates, had none: 
whereas Protagoras with his brother fophifts, 
Diogenes, Epicurus, Lucretius, the Stoics who 
Were the bigots, and the latter Academics who 
were the freethinkers of antiquity, were over- 
run with it. And among moderns, Boyle, 
Newton, Locke, have made large improve- 
ments in the fciences without aid of vanity : 
while fome otherS I could name, having drawn 
in copioufly of that intoxicating vapour, have 
laboured only to obfcure and perplex them. 
Pride is fuppofed to have been the Devil's fall : 
afpiring to be Gods worked the fall of Man : 
the firft murderer was made fuch by feeing his 
brother's offering better accepted than his own : 
we fee inftances daily of ftrifes, contentions, 

difturbances, 
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difturbmceSydi&ppoiDtmcsts, Tendons fpriog-* 
ing ffom the defire of cxccIIiEZ; and where 
nooft beneficial, h ofceo proves like the cow 
that kicks down the milk (he bis r^vcn. Hence 
we may fairly conclude the world would go on 
infinitely better if men woold :eam to do wich- 
oat it : and we may rank it among thole evils 
permitted by Providecce in order to bring forth 
fbme unknown good therefrom, and which 
ought never to be fobmitted to vclantarily, on- 
lefs for tbe fame reifon as we fubmit to feme 
great difpleafnre, for the fake of removing or 
eicaping a greater. 

17. This being the ca(e, it feems the greateft 
of all abfurdiries that men (houkl be proud of 
their pride and vain of their vanity: yet we 
often fee it made the topic of panegyric that 
fuch a herodifdained to do any thing like other 
folks, that he could not bear to rank among the 
reft of his fpecies, could not be fatisfied without 
furpafiing all that went before him, and eclipf^ 
ing all his cotemporaries, but aimed always at 
eminence, and being more than man. But 
thefe are proper topics of fatire as indicating a 
felfidi narrow mind, fond of infulcing and 
triumphing over his fellow creatures, a (hallow 
judgement taken with a (hadow nor ever reach- 
ing to the folid fubftance. For admiration is a 
bauble neceifary to bribe children into their 
good, becaufe little mafter will not learn his 
fpelling book, nor mifs hold up her head, un- 

B b 2 Icfs 
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lefs you tell them one will be admired above 
other children for his learning, and the other fot 
her genteel carriage : fo you muft give them the 
rattle to entice them into the way that you 
would lead. The like artifice is ordinarily car- 
ried on throughout all the ftages of education 
and young people come out into the world with 
atefolution if not a confident opinion of excelling 
every thing they find in it. 

According as any part of learning is attained, 
applaufes ace lefs laviflily beftowed thereupon, 
'and the lure turned upon the gaining fome new 
accomplifhment j for nobody applauds, the 
dvergrown fchoolboy for being able to read, 
nor the batchelor of arts that he can conftrue 
Virgil, becaufe it would be needlefs after habit 
has rendered the pradtice eafy, and the ufes of 
it are difcerned. So that applaufe is no more 
than an expedient to fupply the want of difcern- 
ment in youth, and raife an artificial defire of 
thofe attainments wbofe advantages are yet un- 
feen : and whoever cannot ad all his life with- 
out fuch inftigation, nor difcern the intrinfic 
value and excellence of what he ought to do, 
continues a child all his life, without ever hav- 
ing his judgement ripened to the full maturity 
of manhood. 

But if there be ability to perform extenfive 
fervices, it is not in mortal man to go throu'^h 
all the labours' and difiiculties requifite for ac- 
complifhing them by the meer ftrength of pub. 

lie 
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lie fpirit, for we have not enough of this vivi- 
fying principle in our natures : fo we muft fup- 
ply the place with an ardor for excelling, or 
fhall never effeft the good in our power. Very 
true, this I admit without hefitation : but then 
the filthy load of indolence and felfiflmefs that 
burdens us, is an infirmity of oiir conftitution, 
and the difcharging it by fuch way as we can, 
muft be regarded as a neceflity of nature, which 
is certainly right to be complied with, but 
furely no matter of boafting. One might like 
better to have no neceffiiics of nature, but this 
is not in our power, therefore I am not aftiamed 
of having them, becaufe I cannot keep my 
body in health without them : yet 1 (hould 
never think of bragging that I went acrols the 
yard regularly, nor making that a topic of panc^- 
gyric upon any body. It may be proper for 
jockeys and running footmen to keep themfclvcs 
fpare and light by cathartics, and if their pro- 
feffion demands fuch regimen, I cannot blame 
them for praftifing it. So if Alexander and 
Cefar could never be eafy off the ftool I would 
not deny them that needful utenfil, fo long as 
their way of life and inceflant hurry of enter- 
prize required a mind perpetually alert, and they 
laboured under a paralytic infenfibility to pub-* 
lie good and intrinfic excellence, not to be re* 
moved without continual evacuation : nevertlic- 
lefs it might have become them better to have 
ponceal^ both their infirmity^ and method of 

Bb 3 dif' 
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difcharging it from all> than exped upon thcfe 
accounts to be made the fubjeds of adoration. 
18. But this lax habit, how much foeve^ 
allowable where there is a long career of public 
fervice which cannot be run through without 
it, little deferves our recomniendation for the 
benefit of the patient himfelf : it may footh hi$ 
fancy for the prefent, as I have met with fome 
people who profefs to find vaft amufement in 
the meditations of a water clofet, but when 
once grown inveterate, there is no flopping it 
until it has worried him off his legs and proved 
fatal at lafl. Your perpetual rhubarb- chewers 
of vanity get a canine appetite which the moft 
luxurious fucccfs cannot fatisfy: they never 
leaving running from one fplendid folly to ano- 
ther, till they deftroy themfelves. If Perfia b? 
fubdued, our hero-errant muft feek adventures 
at the Ganges : if the army mutiny againft be- 
ing carried out of the known world, he muft 
lead them over the Egyptian dcfarts to force an 
adoption from Ammonian Jove : if no further 
conquefts remain, he muft out brave the ele- 
ments and defy the chilling power of Cydnus to 
do its worft upon his conftitution : if ftrenjth 
of nature, or fortune kinder than he deferved, 
carry him fafe through this imminent danger 
too, the young Ammon having nothing left to 
furpafs on earth, will needs furpafs his brother 
Bacchus in the godlike attribute of drinking, 
. fo he fwallows the grand Herculean cup again 

and 
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and again, until at laft he fucoeeds in wa(hing 
life away. 

Nor let the potent flatter themfelves that this 
thirft of glory is peculiar to them, for it is to 
be found among fidlers and fonnet-makers ; and 
inaliitudcs, who have no profpe6l of ever rifing 
to fame or power, yet indulge themfelves ia 
vain imaginations of dire^ing, chaftifing, go- 
veming^^ and exercifing powers they have not : 
to which perhaps the ftudy of romances and 
novels may have not a little contributed, by 
leading the perfons converfant in them to fancy 
themfelves adtors in fcenes fimilar to what they 
have fcen defcribed. This humour endangers 
the like confequences as ambition though in a 
lower degree; for our ideas being apt to run 
fpontaneoufly in the trains whereto they have 
been accuftomed, there is a great hazard that 
fome parts of the charadter aflumed in reverie 
will flip unawares into the condu6t in real life, 
which may occafion great improprieties of ac- 
tion and grievous inconveniencies. For the like 
reafon it is a very pernicious though too com- 
mon efFe6l of parental fondnefs, to breed up 
children with, a notion of their extraordinary 
parts and accomplifliment, or any other unpa- 
ralleled external, or bodily advantage : for being 
taught to look upon themfelves as fuperior to 
every thing elfe, they will naturally defpife 
what is fuitable to their talents and (ituation, 
drive at things improper or impoflible, gain 
9 b 4 a ge- 
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a general ill will, and perhaps run themfelves 
into broils by claiming a refpcdl and deference 
not belonging to them. 

19. If we examine how we come by this 
paffion for excelling, it wiU give us no very fa- 
vourable opinion of it : fome may fuppofe it m* 
iiate in great fouls, and fo many other fentir 
ments have been fuppofed innate, becaufe nei* 
ther the time nor the methods are remembered 
in which they were introduced. But nature 
gives us none other propenfity than for pleafure: 
fo the child can be eafy and pleafed itfelf, it 
cares not and obferves not what happens to 
other people; and fome little familiarity with 
objefts gained by a courfe of time, muft be 
allowed to give the knack of comparing, and 
difcerning its fuperiority above other children. 
How then is this moft ufually acquired ? not 
by rational difco very, hot by maturity of ex- 
perience, nor the documents of prudent inftruc- 
tors: but by the nurfe, the fervants, or the 
mother, improved by daily examples of others 
pofleffed with the like paffion, and perfedled 
by the acclamations of the mob, or intercfted 
encomiums of flatterers. . Every body fays it i^ 
a fine thing to (hine ^ in compafifon, it pleafes 
becaufe it pleafes, for other reafon they will 
give none : if you pretend to doubt of it, they 
wonder you can doubt, and anfwer with excla- 
mations at your peculiarity. 

Nor 
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Nor can other good icafon for felf-valoadaa 
be found, unlefs that it urgp$ to ftrive in the 
attainment or performance of things ufeful or 
excellent : therefore fo far as it anfwcrs this 
purpofe it is juftifiable, but no further; an4 
this rule may aicertain both the moafure and the 
objects whereon it ought to be placed. But it 
carries nothing intrinfic independent on that 
fervice to recommend it, not even the privi- 
lege of being uncommon, as thoic who ate 
moft vain of it fondly perfuade themfelves: for 
nothing is more common or vulgar than the de-> 
(ire of excelling ; the Rooian mob had it as well 
as Cefar, and that was the reafon they admired 
his grandeur, becaufe they thought it a charm- 
ing thing to poflfefs. Every one of them would 
have been overjoyed to have been Emperor, 
but he alone had the means afforded him of 
gratifying his dcfire : fo the diflTcrence, fo 
much vaunted of, was noneother than between 
a man whofe appetite lies quiet becaufe he has 
no victuals, and another in whom the cravings 
are doubled by the fight of dainties lying within 
his reach. But the means of gratificatiim he 
had no title to value himfelf upon, they being 
extraneous to himfelf, the gifu or rather the 
loans of nature and ibrrune, not the property of 
the pofleflbr. 

For we have found no reafon in the coarie 
pf our enquiries to imagiric a difference in the 
fpiritual fubfbnces of men^ which are theow 

fclves. 
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fdvcs, every thing thing corporeal being adven- 
titious and feparable from them : but they are 
all equally capable of receiving whatever per- 
ceptions are imprefled upon them, and moving 
whatever material particle comes within the 
fphere of their activity ; fo their powers of 
perception and aftion depend upon the confi- 
guration or prefent ftatc of their bodily machine, 
and mental organization. 

But if thi? be too dry and abftrufe argumen- 
tation for the mafter of the world, let us afk 
whether it was his own exploit that he was born 
in imperial Rome, of a patrician family, an4 
name which the heralds could derive from the 
Trojan lulus, inftead of being the fon of Al- 
phenus the (hrewd- working cobler, Mr Wal- 
ler thinks. Great Julius in the mountains bred, 
perhaps fome flock or herd had led : the world's 
fole ruler might have been but the beft wreftler 
on the green. But then nature muft have fur- 
niflied him with a ftout nimble pair of legs, or 
he would have hardly afpired to throw all his 
hfother bumpkins. Nor was birth and bodily 
adivity enough without an exquifite texture of 
brain enabling him to call all the Roman citi- 
zens by name ; and diftate to three amanuenfes 
together. And yet with all thefe bounties of 
nature to befriend hitn, he might have loft all 
the fruits of them by want of proper tendence in 
his childhood, a little negligence of his nurfe 
might have made him ricketty, an unlucky 

^ bump 
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bump upon the head rendered him ftupid, or idlQ 
(ales of Fauns, Satyrs, Leipuresor DivinationSy 
^iled him with fop^rftition fo as to become 
weakly, hyppifh> and pufillanimous ever after. 
Neither without the violent flruggles between 
the nobles and populace would he have had any 
encouragement to think of over* topping his 
Compatriots. Had any of thefe ^^ircumftances 
fallen put fimifs, we may prefume he would 
have had little (hare of that noble fpirit of am- 
l)ition, which xiiade him prefer being the firft 
pian in a village before the fecond at Rome* 

2Q. It is a trite obfervation that the fiUieft 
people are the vaineil, and if fuch chance to 
be placed in high fortunes, which make them 
the admiration of the generality, they are excuiiu- 
ble from their imbccillity to rcfift the force of 
fympathy : but that perfons of large underftailA- 
ings and ftrong natural parts (hould be driven 
along by the torrent, feems out of charader ) 
that thofe who pretend always to lead, never to 
follow, (hottld yet follow implicitly the fuper« 
ficial notions of a populace, (hould take their 
ruling principle from the babblings of a nurferjr, 
l>e deluded by the current forms of vulgar lan- 
guage to judge of things by comparifon^ may 
be thought matter of aftoni(hment. Such, of 
all men, ought beft to know the grobnds of their 
pwn fentiments, to choofe their ;^fuaiiam, 
and form their eftimation ior th^ftlves in- 
jicpcndendy on popular h'm. If they jj^wcrive 
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themfelves unable to ran brifkly enough in the 
career they have found intrinfically laudable as 
being intrinfically beneficial, without the aid of 
vanity, they have reafon to be mortified at their 
inability rendering the afliftance of fuch a dan- 
gerous auxiliary needful, but none to let it gain 
upon them a hair's breadth farther than that ne- 
cefiTity requires. For vanity is a pafiion, and 
the paffions, though fometimes excellent fer^ 
vants, always prove bad mailers. 

It has been (hown in the Chapter on Free- 
will, that we are guided in all our motions 
with as unerring certainty as the beft managed 
horfe : we do not always know which way our 
rider will make us take at the very next turning 
juft before us, much lefs at miles diftance. 
Our appetites and pafiions are the fpurs and 
bridles that govern us, by which we are made 
to walk, or gallop, to amble or curvet, to toil 
againft the fteepy hill, or ru(h down the dangerr 
ous precipice, to take the adventurous leaps of 
folly, or plunge into the floughs of vice. 
Thefe are the impediments abridging our free- 
dom, 'and ftirring up that contrariety of Wills 
within us, which, whenever we feel a want of 
liberty, was the occafion of our thraldom. 
Nor can we be certain whofe dominion we lie 
immediately under ; it is not impoflible there 
may be fubordinate governors, creatures of a 
higher fpecies, who ferve theii: ufes upon us as 
we do with beafts of draught and burden ; this 

impeaches 
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impeaches not the government of Providence, 
whofe univerlal plan comprizes all degrees of 
fubordination, adjuiling them icverally to the 
general defign. 

What though a fparrow lies at the mercy of 
fome unlucky boy that has gotten a firing about 
its leg, ftill we know both from reafon and 
Scripture, that it fallcth not to the ground with- 
out our heavenly Father. Yet nobody would 
wifli to be in the condition of the fparrow with 
his leg in a firing, nor fall under the thraldom 
of any creature, The evils permitted by Hea- 
ven, though defigncd to work out fome greater 
good, neverthelefs are always grievous in fome 
part of their operation : how much foever they 
may tickle the fancy at firft, the wifcman will 
fee this is only a bait to tempt the heedlefs 
gudgeon, and will drive to avoid them when- 
ever he can. 

Among thofe evils, vanity ought to be 
counted one, as containing no folid fubftance to 
create an intrinfic value, or give it title to be 
denominated a good : it has noijje other ground 
than the delufion of an imaginary propriety in 
what are really the goods of nature or fortune 
depofited in our keeping. So that the beft fur- 
niflied ftand in no better cafe than the afs in the 
fable carrying the image of Cybele : the opening 
croud fall proftrate on either fide as he pafTes, 
but their adoration is paid to the Goddefs not to 
the beaft, who would fell for no more at a fair 

than 
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than his brother iLong-ear, carrying two bondks 
of rags with a gypfy brat in each of them. 
But alas! we poor flrutting mortals are not 
fuch perfons of confequencc as Cybelc's afs : we 
none of us carry the whole Goddefs fully drefied 
in all her gorgeous robes and precious fymbols : 
vtt creep in long proceflion one behind ano- 
ther, each bearing fomething from the facrifty. 

The great and potent carry her crpwn em«i 
battled with turrets : the rich and opulent^ carry 
the gold and filver veffels for her facrifices : the 
magnificent and elegant her nice-wrought robes 
and needle- pointed Veftments: the beautifol 
and witty her flowers, embelliihments and per* 
fumes : even the dancing mafter, the milliner, 
the French frifeur, and Italian finger, have got- 
ten a rag of Cybele powerful enough *to draw 
tranfports of admiration from connoifleurs. 
Thofe laden with ufeful ktiowledge or accom- 
plifhment, carry fome of the moft valuable of 
her jewels : yet ftill they arc hers, not the 
beaft*s that bears them 5 nor do they draw much 
admiration hy jheir own luftre, unlefs fet off 
with a muhicude of falfe fparks and a deal of 
filver flouriftiing after the modern tafte. Virtue 
itfelf is but an inner garment, the fine linen 
kerchief worn neareft the bofom of the God- 
defs: for though we muft require it for 
ourielves, yet the abilities, the opportunities, 
the inducemements previous to the acquifition, 

were 
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were of foreign growth imported hither from 
eleftial regions. 
2 1 . Thus we fee how little reafon .there is 
to value ourfclves upon any thing we pofTefs, 
whether external, bodily or mental advantage^ 
whether accidental, or the produce of our owa 
induftry : for we do not poflefs in property but 
only as ufufrucluaries, and we know the lad- 
ing will be taken off our backs, if not fooner, 
yet at the end of our journey through life ; but 
iFor what iiew charge (hall be entrufted with us 
for our next journey, we depend upon the 
bounty and merciful kindnefs of Heaven. And 
this may account for the diftribution of ap- 
plaufe being made among perfons fo difpro- 
portionatelv to the real value of their endow- 
ments and aions : becaufe upon this fcore they 
merit none, but folely for the fake of the good 
effe<9:s expeded to enfue u^x^n beftowing it. 
Therefore praife and reward are mod difcreetly 
applied to the novice, the giddy, the (hallow, 
and the felfifli, who have none other motive to 
beftir themfelves in a good courfe j for where a 
man has no fenfe of his duty, you muft bribe 
him to it if you will have it done : but who- 
ever pretends to labour in purfuit of virtue or , 
moral fcience, has baft reafon of any to repine 
at miffing his (hare, becaufe to him leaft of 
any it is either needful or fafe, but much of it 
would vitiate his virtue, and turn his ardor 

for 
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for knoiv^ledge into meer pretence deceiving 
even himfdif. 

For virtue lofes her eflcnce, becoming fclf- 
intereft, when the eye fixes conftantly upon 
the gratification or profit beyond : and when 
the credit of making difcoveries comes to be 
the pbjedt in view during the inveftigationi 
it hangs like a dead weight upon the judge- 
ment, warping away the thoughts infenfibly 
from what is juft and folid, to what is fpe^ 
cious and glittering. Therefore there is no 
prudence in fufi^ering a humour of vanity to 
hold up this pbjed before us ; for if it carry 
us fafter than we could go withput, it carries 
us like a runaway horfe, fo much wider cot 
of our way- Nor need we folicic purfelves 
either for felf-complacence or commendation 
from others ; for provided we take care to fhape 
our condudt aright, fo much of cither as can 
turn into wholefome nouriflhment will drop 
into our mouths without our feeking, 

22. I have now done my beft to know this: 
firen Vanity, as^ the moft likely means to efcape 
it, for forewarned forearmed. 1 have endea^- 
voured to turn it infide out, to difcover its 
- cmptinefs, to lay open its uglinefs, and raife a 
dilguft at the foulnefs it is found to contain 
when' diverted of its coverings : for it is the 
reproach of human nature, it breeds like vermin 
in the corruptions and infirmities of our con- 
ftitutions, it is an epidemical difeafe fpreading 

like 
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Kke^ the peftildttce : ' fof the trtding world 
Srdund us fe fills the air with infcdidn, as the 
London fmokedoes with iblicks, chat we can 
neither keep tMirielves nor our furniture tdera* 
bly dead: without conkinual wkfhings and 
fcnibbijigs. : It is fuch a diffecnbler there is no 
getting rid of it a^tirely, when you go to hunt 
itdown moft eagerly: it will follow dofe at your 
plbow, mingling among your train, like an ac* 
complice of; a pick pocket, who joins in with 
" the croud as one of the purfuers. For a tnaii 
may be vain of his exemption from the vani* 
ties he^ fees in another, of more vain of his 
having no vanity at all himfelf : when once he 
begins to fay in his own fnind, nobody has lefs 
vanity than I, he has more than he knows of>.;,' 
for., all advantageous comparifon foments io. 
One would think tlie contemplation of dulr 
t)wn follies and fond imaginations (hould\'bc 
the fureft recipe to mortify it :*but fometimcfe 
the contrary falls out by our growing vain in 
the comparifon of our former with our prcfent * 
felves. We may take plcafure in abufing our 
nature to exaggerate our corrcftions of it, ih 
example of the greateft fagcs of antiquity, who 
have performed wonders that way : puffed up 
with the conceit of how much wc fliould cheat 
Zopyrus the phyfiognomift, and how our friends 
who know us would laugh as heartily at him »!i 
Alcibiades did, if he were here to try Lis (kill 
upon our features. 

Vol. III. C c There- 
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, Therefore it is the emptieft of all vanities to 
£incy ourfelves utterly void of it ; this lolls us 
spto a fecurity that leaves open the door for 
Uiany others to intrude: it were; better to 
goiTef?. ou^ minds with the inapbiTibility (^, , 
dcaping perfectly, and then we (hall (land inore^ 
upon our guard agaii)(l treachery v^ithin, which 
woiild let in new enemies upon us; , I, think I 
may anfwer for the benefit of this prepoflef- 
fion and confequent attention: upon, experience) 
having every now and then perceived fome 
lurking vanity ftcaling flily in through crannies 
where one would leaft expeift it, which convin- 
ces me there are traitors wjthin^ though I cannot 
yet find them out. All one can do with refped 
to the poifon unexpelled, is to difperfe it upon 
the fkin, as phyficians draw a gout they cannot 
cure, away from the nobler parts. So taking 
for granted I muft have fome fund of A^anity in 
my compofition as well as other folks, it is 
better to let it evaporate in odd thoughts, quaint 
'■cxpreflions, fparkling fimilies, and long fpun 
all.^gories, than work into the finews and marrow 
of argumentation. Perhaps there may be no 
hurt in fprinkling fomething that will ftartle and 
rouze the Reader when beginnir^ to nod over a 
dry fubjcd : and if he have a fpice of the com- 
mon malady himfclf, he will feel a foothing 
pleafure in refleding how much more gravely 
and decently he could have managed the iatne 
topics. ; ..; 

But 
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Bat in ^1 ierious enquires it will prove a mod 
Aingerous enemy^ creating an interefl in fome 
puticidar ifibey before it is feen which way our 
picinifles will naturally lead, and fo employing 
reafbn in the iervile taflc of maintaining a point, 
^tther than its proper office of difcovering a 
troth* 

- Therefore I muft endeavour to guard againfl: 
this 4nvader of liberty as well as all othersi 
proceeding with-a becoming courage and vigilant 
<^cumQ)e£tion, not overawed by great autho- 
rities, nor frighced by terrors of criticifm, yet 
keeping a reverence for received opinions and 
joft deference for the judgement of others, bold, 
not -arrogant in delivering my thoughts, not 
pretending to diftate, but offering for confidera- 
don, cautious of giving offence, turning things 
to examine them on all fides before they go 
from me, and regardful of confequences, (edu- 
loos to do my heft, but content if that heft 
(hall prove but little^ not having the vanity to 
difdaiii (mall fervices or even imperfedt hints 
where I can do no betc^'. Under the condu6l 
of thefe guides I purpofe to iffue forth on my 
progre& wich a refolution, for I can but refolve, 
..not undertake, to preferve a fober decent free- 
'^m throughout, with a perfed: indifference to 
every, thing befide truth, ufe and reconcile- 
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